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I.  GENERAL  inlroductum,  "with  the  reasons  for  writing 
an  account  of  the  following  discourse.     II.   Tlie  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  dialogue:  at  first,  Curuitius  Ma^ 
ternusy  Julius  Secundus,  and  Marcus  yjper.     III.  Se~ 
cundus  endeavours  to  dissuade  Maiernus  from  think- 
ing any  more  of  dramatic  composition.     IV.  Mater- 
nus  gives  his  reasons  for  persisting.    V.  A  per  condemns 
his  resolution,  and,  in  point  of  utiliti/ ,  real  happiness, 
fame  and  dignity,  contends  that  the  oratorical  profes- 
sion is  preferable  to  the  poetical.     VIII.  He  cites  the 
exainple  of  Eprius  Marcellus  and  Crispus  Vibius,  who 
raised  themselves  by  their  eloquence  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours.    IX.  Poetical  fame  brings  with  it  no  advan- 
tage.     X.  lie  exhorts   Maternus   to  relinquish   the 
muses,  and  detote  his  whole  time  to  eloquence  and  the 
business  of  the  bar.     XI.  Maternus  defends  his  fa- 
vourite studies:  the  pleasures  arising  from  poetry  are 
in  their  nature  innocent  and  sublime;  the  f ante  is  ex- 
tensive and  inimorlal.      The  poet  enjoys  the  most  de- 
lightful intercourse  with  his  friends,  whereas  the  life 
of  the  public  orator  is  a  state  of  warfare  and  anxiety 
XIV.  ripstanius  Messala  enters  the  room.     lie  finds 
his  friends  engaged  in  a  controversy,  and,  being  an 
admirer  of  ancient  eloquence,  he  advises  A  per  to  adopt 
the  niodcl  of  the  ancients  in  preference  to  the  plan  of 
the  modern  rhetoricians.     XV.  Hence  a  dijference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.     Messala,  Secundus,  and  Maternus,  profess 
themselves  admirers  of  the  oratory  that  flourished  in 
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the  time  of  the  repiihlic.  Jper  launches  ont  against  the 
ancients^  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  advocates  of 
his  onm  time.  He  desires  to  know  who  are  to  be  account- 
ed ancients.  XVIII.  Eloquence  has  various  modes,  all 
ciianging  with  thecorijuncture  of  the  times.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  men  to  praise  the  past,  and  censure  the  pre- 
sent. The  period^  when  Cassius  Severus  flourished,  is 
stated  to  be  the  point  of  time,  at  which  men  cease  to 
be  ancients;  Cassius  with  good  reason  deviated  from 
the  ancient  manner.  XX.  Defects  of  ancient  elo- 
quence: the  modern  style  more  refined  and  elegant. 
XXI.  The  character  of  Calvus,  Ctelius,  Oesar,  and 
£)iitus,  and  also  of  Asinius  Pollioy  and  Messala  Cor- 
vinus.  XXII.  The  praise  and  censure  of  Cicero. 
XXIII.  The  true  rhetorical  art  consists  in  blending 
the  virtues  of  ancient  oratorij  with  the  beauties  of  the 
ynodern  style.  XXIV.  Matemus  observes  that  there 
:•--  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  superior  reputation  of  the 
ancient  orators:  he  therefore  calls  upon  Messala  to 
take  that  point  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  an  en- 
quiri/  into  the  causes  that  produced  so  great  an  altera- 
tion.  XXV.  After  some  observations  on  the  elo- 
quence of  Calvus,  Asinius  Pollio,  C^'sar,  Cicero,  and 
others,  Messala  praises  Gracchus  and  Lucius  Crassus, 
but  censures  Al^cenas,  Gallio,  and  Cassius  Severus. 
XXVII.  Matemus  reminds  Alessala  of  the  true  point 
■in  question;  Messala  proceeds  to  assign  the  causes 
which  occasioned  the  decay  of  eloquence,  such  as  the 
dissipation  of  the  young  men,  the  inattention  of  their 
parents,  the  ignorance  of  rhetorical  professors,  and  the 
total  neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  XXXIV.  He  pro-^ 
ceeds  to  explain  the  plan  of  study,  and  the  institutions, 
customs,  and  various  arts  bj/  which  orators  wereform- 
td  in  the  time  of  the  republic,     XXXV.   The  defects 
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nnd  vices  in  fhe  new  susteui  of  Education.  Tn  this 
part  of  the  dialogue,  tde  sequel  of  Messala's  dis- 
course is  lost,  with  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  Se- 
cundus,  and  the  beginning  of  Maternus:  the  supple- 
ment goes  on  from  this  ])]uce,  distinguished  by  in- 
verted commas,  and  the  sections  marked  with  nume- 
rical figures.  1.  Messala  describes  the  presumption 
of  the  young  advocates  on  their  first  appearance  at  the 
bar;  their  zi'anf  of  legal  knozciedge,  and  the  absurd 
habits  which  they  contracted  in  the  schools  of  the  rheto- 
ricians.  2.  Eloquence  totally  ruined  by  the  precep- 
tors. Alessala  concludes  with  desiring  Secundus  ajid 
Mattrnus  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  occurred  to 
them.  4.  Secundus  gives  his  opinion.  The  change  of 
government  produced  a  new  mode  of  eloquence.  The 
orators  under  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  be  in- 
genious rather  than  natural.  Sejieca  the  first  who  in- 
troduced a  false  taste,  which  still  prevailed  in  the  reign 
tf  Vespasian.  8.  Licinius  Largus  taught  the  advo- 
cates of  his  time  the  disgi^iceful  art  of  hiring  applaud- 
ers  by  profession.  This  was  the  bane  of  all  true  ora- 
to)y,  and,  for  thai  reason,  Maternus  was  right  in  re- 
nouncing the  forum  altogether.  10.  Maternus  ac- 
knowledges that  he  was  disgusted  by  the  shameful 
practices  that  prevailed  at  the  bar,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  devote  the  rest  of  his  time  to  poetry  and  the 
muses.  11.  ^1n  apology  for  the  rhetoricians.  The 
praise  of  Quintilian.  True  eloquence  died  with  Ci- 
cero. 13.  The  loss  of  liberty  was  the  ruin  of  genuine 
oratory.  Demosthenes  flourished  under  a  free  govcrn- 
vient.  The  original  gucs  on  from  this  place  to  the 
end  of  the  dialogue.  XXXVI.  Eloquence Jhurishes 
most  in  times  of  public  tumult.  The  crimes  of  turbu- 
lenijcitizens  supply  the  orator  with  his  best  materials. 
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XXXVIl.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  oratorical  ta- 
lents '.cere  necessari/  qualifications,  and  zeithout  them 
no  man  xoas  deemed  worthy  of  being  advanced  to  the 
magistracy.      XXXVIII.   The  Roman  orators  were 
nut  confined  in  point  ofii})ie;  tJieij  might  extend  their 
speeches  to  what  length  theij  thought  proper,  and  could 
even  adjourn.     Pompei/  ab)-idged  the  liberty  of  speech, 
and  limited  tlie  time.      XXXIX.   The  verj/  dress  of 
the  advocates  under  the  emperors  was  prejudicial  to 
eloquence.     XL.  True  eloquence  springs  from  the  vices 
of  men,  and  never  was  knoxvn  to  exist  under  a  calm  and 
settled  government.      XLI.  Eloquence   changes  with 
the  times.    Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages, 
and  invidious  comparisons  are  unnecessary.      XLII. 
Cojiclusioji  of  the  dialogue. 

The  time  of  this  dialogue  was  the  sixth  of  Vespasiaii^s 

reign. 

Year  of  Rome — of  Christ.  Consuls. 

^28  75         Fespasian,6th  time i  Titus  his  SOU; 

4th  time. 
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CORRUPT  ELOQUENCE. 


I.  ^OU  have  often  enquired  of  me,  my 
iiood  friend,  Justus  Fabius  (aj,  how 
and  from  what  causes  it  has  proceeded,  that 
while  ancient  times  display  a  race  of  great 
and  splendid  orators,  the  present  age,  dispi- 
rited, and  without  any  claim  to  the  praise  of 
eloquence,  has  scarcely  retained  the  name 
of  an  orator.  13y  that  appellation  we  now 
distino-uish  none  but  those  who  Hourished 
in  a  former  period .  To  the  eminent  of  the 
present  day,  we  give  the  title  of  speakers, 
pleaders,  advocates,  patrons,  in  short,  every 
thing  but  orators. 

Tlie  enquiry  is   in   its    nature  delicate; 
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tending,  if  wc  are  not  able  to  contend  with 
antiqiiit}^  to  inn)each  our  genius,  and  if  we 
are  not  willing,  to  arraign  our  judgment. 
An  answer  to  so  nice  a  question  is  more 
than  I  should  venture  to  undertake,  were  I 
to  rely  altogether  upon  myself:  but  it  hap- 
pens, that  I  am  able  to  state  the  sentiments 
of  men,  distinguished  by  their  eloquence, 
such  as  it  is  in  modern  times;  having,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  been  present  at  their 
conversation  on  the  very  subject  now  before 
us.  What  I  have  to  offer  will  not  be  the 
result  of  my  own  thinking:  it  is  the  work  of 
memory  only;  a  mere  recital  of  what  fell 
from  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  their 
time:  a  set  of  men,  who  thought  with  sub- 
tilty,  and  expressed  themselves  with  energy 
and  precision;  each,  in  his  turn,  assigning 
different,  but  probable  causes,  at  times  in- 
sisting on  the  same,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  maintaining  his  own  proper  cha- 
racter, and  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind. 
"What  they  said  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall 
re] ate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  several  speakers,  observing 
always  the  regular  course  and  order  of  the 
controversy.  For  a  controversy  it  certainly 
was,  where  the  speakers  of  the  present  age 
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did  not  want  an  advocate,  who  supported 
their  cause  with  zeal,  and,  after  treating 
antiquity  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  even 
derision,  assigned  tlie  pahii  of  eloquence 
to  the  practisers  of  modern  times. 

II.  CuRiATius  Mate RX us  (a)  gave  a 
public  reading  of  his  tragedy  of  Cato.  On 
the  following  day  a  report  prevailed,  that 
the  piece  had  given  umbrage  to  the  men 
in  power.  The  author,  it  was  said,  had 
laboured  to  display  his  favoui'ite  cliaracter 
in  the  brighest  colours;  anxious  for  the 
fame  of  his  hero,  but  regardless  of  himself. 
This  soon  became  the  topic  of  public  con- 
versation. IMaternus  received  a  visit  from 
Marcus  Aper  (h)  and  Julius  Secundus  {c)^ 
both  men  of  genius,  and  the  first  ornaments 
of  the  forum.  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  those  eminent  men.  I 
heard  then),  not  only  in  their  scenes  of 
pubhc  business,  but,  feeling  an  inclination 
to  the  same  studies,  1  followed  them  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youthful  emulation.  I 
was  admitted  to  their  private  parties;  I 
lieard  their  debates,  and  the  amusement  of 
iJieir  social  hours:  1  treasured  iq)  their  wit, 
and  their  sentiments  on  the  various  topics 
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Avhich  tlicj  discussjed  in  conversation.  Re- 
spected as  they  were,  it  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  did  not  escape  the 
mahgnity  of  criticism.  It  was  objected  to 
Secundus,  that  he  liad  no  command  of 
words,  no  iiow  of  language;  and  to  Apcr, 
that  he  Avas  indebted  for  his  fame,  not  to 
art  or  literature,  but  to  the  natural  powers 
of  a  vip'orous  understanding*.  The  truth  is 
the  style  of  the  former  Avas  remarkable  for 
its  purit}^;  concise,  yet  free  and  copious; 
and  the  latter  was  sufficiently  versed  in  all 
branches  of  general  erudition.  It  might 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  despised  literature, 
not  that  he  wanted  it.  He  thought,  per- 
haps, tliat,  by  scorning  the  aid  of  letters, 
and  by  drawing;  alto2;ether  from  his  OAvn 
fund,  his  fame  would  stand  on  a  more  solid 
foundation.         ^ 

III.  We  went  together  to  pay  our  visit 
to  Maternus.  Upon  entering  his  study,  we 
found  him  with  the  tragedy,  which  he  had 
read  on  the  preceding  day,  lying  before  him. 
Secundus  began:  And  are  you  then  so  little 
affected  by  the  censure  of  malignant  critics, 
as  to  persist  in  cherishing  a  tragedy  which 
has  given  so  much  oftence.'^     Perhaps  you 
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are  revising  the  piece,  and,  after  retrenching 
certain  passages,  intend  to  send  your  Cato 
into  the  world,  1  will  not  say  improved,  ])ut 
certainly  less  obnoxious.  There  lies  the 
poem,  said  Maternus;  you  may,  if  you 
think  proper,  peruse  it  Avith  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head.  If  Cato  has  omitted 
any  thing,  Thy estes  (a),  at  my  next  reading, 
shall  atone  for  all  deficiencies.  1  have 
formed  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  on  tliat  sub- 
ject: the  plan  is  warm  in  iiiy  imagination, 
and  that  I  may  give  my  whole  time  to  it, 
I  now  am  eager  to  dispatch  an  edition  of 
Cato.  Marcus  xAper  interposed:  And  are 
you,  indeed,  so  enamoured  of  your  dramatic 
muse,  as  to  renounce  your  oratorical  cha- 
racter, and  the  honours  of  your  profession, 
in  order  to  sacrifice  your  time,  I  think  it 
was  lately  to  Medea,  and  now  toThyestes.? 
Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expect  your 
patronage;  the  colonies  {h)  invoke  your  aid, 
and  the  municipal  cities  invite  you  to  the 
bai-.  i\\u\  surely  the  weight  of  so  many 
causes  muy  be  deemed  sufficient,  witho!it 
this  new  solicitude  imposed  upon  you  ])y 
Domitius  (c)  or  Cato.  And  must  yon  tlius 
waste  all  your  time,  amusing  yourself  for 
ever  with  scenes  of  fictitious  distress,  and 
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still  labourino;  to  add  to  the  fables  of  Greece 
the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  Roman 
story  ? 

IV.  The  sharpness  of  that  reproof,  re- 
plied ]\laternus,  would,  perhaps,  have  dis- 
concerted me,  if,  by  frequent  repetition,  it 
had  not  lost  its  sting.     To  differ  on  this  sub- 
ject is  grown  familiar  to  us  both.     Poetry, 
it  seems,  is  to  expect  no  quarter;  you  wage 
an  incessant  war  aoainst  the  followers  of 
that  pleasing  art;  and  1,  who  am  charged 
with  deserting  my  clients,  have  yet  every 
day  the  cause  of  poetry  to  defend.     But  we 
have  now  a  fair  opportunity,  and  1  embrace 
it  with  pleasure,  since  we  have  a  person 
present,  of  ability  to  decide  between  us;  a 
judge,  who  will  either  lay  me  under  an  in- 
junction to  write  no  more  verses,  or,  as  I 
rather  hope,  encourage  me,  by  his  authority, 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  dry  employment 
of  forensic  causes  (in  which  I  have  had  my 
share  of  drudgery),   that  I   may,   for  the 
future,  be  at  leisure  to  cultivate  the  sub- 
lime and  sacred  eloquence  of  the  tragic 
muse. 

V.  Secundus  desired  to  be  heard:  I  am 
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aware,  he  said,  that  Aper  may  refuse  me  as 
ail  umpire.  Before  he  states  his  objections, 
let  me  follow  the  example  of  all  fair  and 
upright  judges,  who,  in  particular  cases, 
when  they  feel  a  partiality  for  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  desire  to  be  excused 
from  hearing  the  cause.  The  friendship 
and  habitual  intercourse,  which  I  have  ever 
cultivated  with  Saleius  Bassus  (a),  that  ex- 
cellent man,  and  no  less  excellent  poet,  are 
well  known:  and  let  me  add,  if  poetry  is 
to  be  arraigned,  I  know  no  client  that  can 
offer  such  handsome  bribes. 

"  My  business,  replied  xlper,  is  not  with 
Saleius  Bassus :  let  him,  and  all  of  his  de- 
scription, who,  without  talents  for  the  bar, 
devote  their  time  to  the  muses,  pursue  their 
favourite  anuisement  without  interruption. 
But  Maternus  must  not  think  to  escape  in 
the  crowd.  1  sinolc  him  out  from  the  rest, 
and  since  we  arc  now  before  a  c()m])etcnt 
judge,  1  call  upon  him  to  answer,  how  it 
happens,  that  a  man  of  his  talents,  formed 
by  nature  to  reach  the  heights  of  manly 
eloquence^  can  think  of  renouncing  a  pro- 
fession, which  not  only  serves  to  nuiltiply 
friendslii})s,  but  to  support  them  with  rcpu- 
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tation;  a  profession,  which  enables  us  to 
coiiciHate  t!ie  esteem  of  forei<>;n  nations, 
and  (if  wc  regard  our  own  interest)  lays 
open  the  road  to  the  hrst  lionours  of  the 
state;  a  profession,  which,  besides  the  cele- 
brity that  it  gives  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
spreads  an  illustrious  name  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  the  empire. 

If  it  be  AN'isdom  to  make  the  ornament 
and  happiness  of  life  the  end  and  aim  of 
our  actions,  what  can  be  more  advisable 
than  to  embrace  an  ait,  by  v/hich  we  are 
enabled  to  protect  our  friends;  to  defend 
the  cause  of  strangers ;  and  succour  the  dis- 
tressed ?  Nor  is  this  ail :  the  eminent  orator 
is  a  terror  to  his  enemies:  envy  and  malice 
tremble,  while  they  hate  him.  Secure  ia 
his  own  strength,  he  knows  how  to  ward  oif 
every  danger.  His  own  genius  is  his  pro- 
tection; a  perpetual  guard,  that  watches 
him;  an  invincible  power,  that  shields  him 
from  his  enemies. 

In  the  calm  seasons  of  life,  the  true  use 
of  oratory  consists  in  the  assistance  which 
it  affords  to  our  fellow  citizens.  We  then 
behold  the  triumph  of  eloquence.     Have 
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\ve  reason  to  be  alcinnccl  for  ourselves?  the 
sword  and  breast-pkite  are  not  a  better  de- 
fence in  the  heat  of  battle.  It  is  at  once  a 
buckler  to  cover  yourself  (b),  and  a  weapon 
to  brandisli  against  your  eneni3\  Armed 
with  this,  you  may  appear  with  courage 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  in  the  senate, 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.  AVe 
lately  saw  (c)  Eprius  j\Iarce]lus  arraigned 
before  the  fatlicrs:  in  that  moment,  when 
the  minds  of  the  vrhole  assembly  were  in- 
flamed against  him,  what  had  he  to  oppose 
to  the  vehemence  of  his  enemies,  but  that 
nervous  eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  so 
eminent  a  degree.'^  Collected  in  himself, 
and  looking  terror  to  his  enemies,  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Ilclvidius  Priscus; 
a  man,  no  doubt,  of  consummate  wisdom, 
but  without  that  iiow  of  eloquence,  wliich 
springs  from  practice,  and  that  skill  in  ar- 
gument, which  is  necessar}^  to  manage  a 
})ublic  debate.  Such  is  the  advantage  of 
oratory:  to  enlarge  upon  it  w(  re  super- 
fluous. My  friend  Alaternus  will  not  dis- 
])Ute  the  point. 

Vf.   1  FJiocEF'.i)  to  the  pleasure  arising 
from  tlie  rvcrclse  (^-f  elocpicnce;  a  pleasure 
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which  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  sensation 
of  the  moment,  but  is  felt  through  Ufe,  re- 
peated every  day,  and  almost  every  hour. 
For  let  me  ask,  to  a  man  of  an  ingenuous 
and  liberal  mind,  who  knows  the  relish  of 
elegant  enjoyments,  what  can  yield  such 
true  delight,  as  a  concourse  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  crowding  to  his  le- 
vee? How  must  it  enhance  his  pleasure, 
when  he  reflects,  that  the  visit  is  not  paid 
to  him,  because  he  is  rich,  and  wants  an 
heir  («),  or  is  in  possession  of  a  public  office, 
but  purely  as  a  compliment  to  superior 
talents,  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  great  and 
accomplished  orator !  The  rich,  who  have 
no  issue,  and  the  men  in  high  rank  and 
power,  are  his  followers.  Though  he  is  still 
3'oung,  and  probably  destitute  of  fortune, 
all  concur  in  paying  their  court  to  solicit 
his  patronage  for  themselves,  or  to  recom- 
mend their  friends  to  his  protection.  In 
the  most  splendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignity 
and  pride  of  power  is  there  any  thing  that 
can  equal  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  the 
able  advocate,  when  he  sees  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens,  men  respected  for  their  years, 
and  flourishing  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
ret  paying  their  court  to  a  rising  genius. 
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and,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  grandeur, 
fairly  owning,  that  they  still  want  something 
superior  to  all  their  possessions? 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  attendants,  that 
follow  the  young  orator  from  the  bar,  and 
watch  his  motions  to  his  own  house?  With 
what  importance  does  he  appear  to  the  mul- 
titude! in  the  courts  of  judicature,  with 
what  veneration!  When  he  rises  to  speak, 
tlie  audience  is  hushed  in  mute  attention; 
every  eye  is  fixed  on  him  alone;  the  crowd 
presses  round  him;  he  is  master  of  their 
passions ;  they  are  swayed,  impelled,  di- 
rected, as  he  thinks  proper.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known  to  all,  and 
palpable  to  every  common  observer. 

There  are  other  pleasures  more  refined 
and  secret,  felt  on\y  by  the  initiated.  When 
the  orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,  comes 
with  a  well-digested  speech,  conscious  of 
his  matter,  and  animated  by  his  subject,  his 
breast  expands,  and  heaves  with  emotions 
unfelt  before.  In  his  joy  there  is  a  dignity 
suited  to  the  weight  and  energy  of  the  com- 
position which  he  has  prepared.  Does  lie 
rise  to  hazard  himself  (h)  in  a  sudden  de- 

VOL.  VIII.  c 
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bate  ?  He  is  alarmed  for  himself,  but  in 
that  very  alarm  there  is  a  mingle  of  plea- 
sure, which  predominates,  till  distress  itself 
becomes  delightful.  The  mind  exults  in 
the  prompt  exertion  of  its  powers,  and  even 
glories  in  its  rashness.  The  productions  of 
genius,  and  those  of  the  field  have  this 
reseml)]ance :  many  things  are  sawn,  and 
brought  to  matnrity  with  toil  and  care:  yet 
that,  which  grows  from  the  wild  vigour  of 
nature,  has  the  most  grateful  flavour. 

VII.  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  allude  to  my 
own  feelings,  the  day  on  which  I  put  on  the 
manly  gown  (cr),  and  even  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, when,  as  a  new  man  at  Rome,  born 
in  a  city  that  did  not  favour  my  pretensions 
(b}y  I  rose  in  succession  to  the  offices  of 
qu'sestor,  tribune,  aud  praetor;  those  days,. 
I  say,  did  not  awaken  in  my  breast  such 
exalted  rapture,  as  when,  in  the  course  of 
my  profession,  I  was  called  forth,  with  sucb 
talents  as  have  fallen  to  my  share,  to  defend 
the  accused;  to  argue  a  question  of  law 
before  the  centumviri  (c),  or,  in  the  presence 
of  the  prince,  to  plead  for  his  freedmen 
and  the  procurators  a])i>ointed  by  himself. 
Upon  those  occasions  I  towered  above  all 
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places  of  profit,  and  all  preferment;  I  looked 
down  on  the  dignities  of  tribune,  praetor,  and 
consul :  I  felt  within  myself,  what  neither 
the  favour  of  the  great,  nor  the  wills  and 
codicils  {d)  of  the  rich  can  give,  a  vigour  of 
mind,  an  inward  energy,  that  springs  from 
no  external  cause,  but  is  altogether  your 
own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts, 
survey  the  whole  compass  of  the  sciences, 
and  tell  me  in  what  branch  can  the  profes« 
sors  acquire  a  name  to  vie  with  the  celebrity 
of  a  great  and  poAverful  orator.  Plis  fame 
does  not  depend  on  the  opinion  of  thinking 
men,  who  attend  to  business  and  watch  the 
administration  of  affairs;  he  is  applauded 
by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at  least  by  such  of 
thcni  as  are  of  a  well  turned  disposition,  and 
hope  to  rise  by  honourable  means.  The 
eminent  orator  is  the  model  which  every 
parent  lecommends  to  his  children.  Even 
the  common  people  (c)  stand  at  gaze,  as  he 
passes  by;  they  pronounce  his  name  with 
[)leasure,  and  point  at  him  as  the  object  of 
their  admiration.  The  provinces  resound 
with  his  praise.  The  strai]g(M's,  who  arrives 
from  all  parts,  have  heard  of  his  genius;  they 

c  2 
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wish  to  behold  the  man,  and  their  cnriosity 
is  never  at  rest,  till  they  have  seen  his  per- 
son, and  perused  his  countenance. 

VIIL  I  HAVE  already  mentioned  Eprius 
Marcellus  and  Crispus  Vibius  (a).     1  cite 
living  examples,  in  preference  to  the  names 
of  a   former  day.     Those   two    ilhistrious 
persons,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  are  not  less 
known  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire, 
than  they  are  at   Capua,   or  ^'ercelhe  {h), 
where,  we  are  told,  they  both  were  born. 
And  to  what  is  their  extensive  fame  to  be 
attributed  ?    Not  surely  to  their  immoderate 
riches.     Three  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
cannot  give  the  fame  of  genius.      Their 
eloquence  may  be  said  to  have  built  up 
their   fortunes;  and,   indeed,   such   is   the 
poAver,  I  might  say  the  inspiration,  of  elo- 
quence, that  in  every  age  we  have  examples 
of  men,  who  bv  their  talents  raised  them- 
selves  to  the  sunnnit  of  their  ambition. 

But  I  wave  all  former  instances.  The 
two,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  re- 
corded in  history,  nor  are  yve  to  glean  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  them  from  tradi- 
tion;  they  are  every  day  before  our  eyes. 
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They  have  risen  from  low  beginnings;  but 
the  more  abject  their  origin,  and  the  more 
sordid  the  poverty,  in  which  they  set  out, 
their  success  rises  in  proportion,  and  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced; 
since  it  is  apparent,  that,  without  birth  or 
fortune,  neitlier  of  them  recommended  by 
liis  moral  character,  and  one  of  them  de- 
formed in  his  person,  they  have,  notwith- 
standing; all  disadvantaoes,  made  them- 
selves,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  first  men  in 
the  state.  They  began  their  career  in  the 
forum,  and,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  pursue 
that  road  of  ambition,  they  flourished  in 
the  highest  reputation;  they  are  now  at  the  ■ 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ministers, 
who  direct  and  govern,  and  so  high  in  favour 
with  the  prince,  that  the  respect,  with  which 
he  receives  them,  is  little  short  of  veneration. 

The  truth  is,  V^espasian  (c),  now  in  the 
vale  of  years,  ]jut  always  open  to  th(?  voice 
of  truth,  clearly  sees  that  the  rest  of  his 
favourites  derive  all  their  lustre  from  the 
favours,  which  his  numificence  has  be- 
stowed; but  witii  Marccllus  and  Crispus 
the  case  is  diUcrent:  thoy  carry  into  the 
cabinet,  what  no  prince  can  give,  and  no 
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subject  can  receive.  Compared  with  the 
advantages  which  those  men  possess,  what 
are  family-pictures,  statues,  busts,  and  titles 
of  honour  ?  They  are  things  of  a  perishable 
nature,  yet  not  without  their  value.  Mar- 
cellus  and  Vibius  know  how  to  estimate 
them,  as  they  do  wealth  and  honours;  and 
wealth  and  honours  are  advantages  aaainst 
which  you  will  easily  find  men  that  declaim, 
but  none  that  in  their  hearts  despise  them. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  houses  of  all  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  career 
of  eloquence,  we  see  titles,  statues,  and 
splendid  ornaments,  the  reward  of  talents, 
and,  at  all  times,  the  decorations  of  the 
great  and  powerful  orator. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  from 
which  we  started:  poetry,  to  which  my 
friend  Maternus  wishes  to  dedicate  all  his 
time,  has  none  of  these  advantages.  It 
confers  no  dignity,  nor  docs  it  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  It  is  attended  with  some 
pleasure,  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  a  moment, 
springing  from  vain  applause,  and  bringing 
with  it  no  solid  advantaw.  AVhat  I  have 
said,  and  am  going  to  add,  may  probabhj 
my  good  friend  Maternus,  be  unwelcome 
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to  vour  ear;  and  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  you,  if  Agamemnon  (a)  or  Jason 
speaks  in  your  piece  with  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, what  useful  consequence  follows 
from  it?  AVhat  client  has  been  defended? 
Who  confesses  an  obligation?  In  that 
whole  audience  who  returns  to  his  own 
house  with  a  grateful  heart?  Our  friend 
Saleius  Bassus  (/;)  is,  beyond  all  question, 
a  poet  of  eminence,  or,  to  use  a  warmer 
expression,  he  has  the  god  within  him:  but 
who  attends  his  levee?  who  seeks  his  pa- 
tronase,  or  follows  in  his  train  ?  Should  he 
himself,  or  his  intimate  friend,  or  his  near 
relation,  happen  to  be  involved  in  a  trouble- 
some litigation,  what  course  do  you  imagine 
he  would  take  ?  He  would,  most  probably, 
apply  to  his  friend,  Secundus;  or  to  you, 
Maternus;  not,  because  3^ou  are  a  poet; 
nor  yet  to  obtain  a  cop}'  of  verses  from  you; 
of  those  he  has  a  sufficient  stock  at  home, 
elegant,  it  must  be  owned,  and  exquisite 
in  the  kind.  J5ut  after  all  his  labour  and 
waste  of  genius,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

AVhcn  in  the  course  of  a  year,  after  toiling 
day  and  night,  he  has  brought  a  single  poem 
to  perfection,   he  is  obliged  to  solicit  his 
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friends,  and  exert  his  interest,  in  order  to 
bring  together  an  audience  (c),  so  obliging 
as  to  hear  a  recital  of  the  piece.     Xor  can 
this  be  done  without  ex  pence.     A  room 
must  be  hired,  a  stage  or  pulpit  must  be 
erected;    benches  must  be  arranged,  and 
hand-bills  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
What  if  the  reading  succeeds  to  the  height 
of  his  wishes  ?     Pass  but  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  whole  harvest  of  praise  and  admiration 
fades  away,  like  a  flower  that  withers  in  its 
bloom,  and  never  ripens  into  fruit.     By  the 
event,  however  flattering,  he  gains  no  Iriend; 
he  obtains  no  patronage,  nor  does  a  single 
person  go  away  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
an  obligation  conferred   upon  him.     Tlie 
poet  has  been  heard  with  applause;  he  has 
been  received  with  acclamations;  and  he 
has  enjoyed  a  short-lived  transport. 

Bassus,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from 
Vespasian  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  ses- 
terces. Upon  that  occasion,  we  all  admired 
the  generosity  of  the  prince.  To  deserve  so 
distinguished  a  proof  of  the  sovereign's  es- 
teem is,  no  doubt,  highly  honourable;  but 
js  it  not  still  more  honourable,  if  your  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  to  serve  yourself  by 
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'  your  talents?  to  cultivate  your  genius,  for 
your  own  advantage?  and   to  owe  every 
thing  to  your  own  industry,  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  no  man  whatever?     It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  poet,  who  would  pro- 
duce any  thing  truly  excellent  in  the  kind, 
must  bid  farewel  to  the  conversation  of  his 
friends;   he  must  renounce,  not  only  the 
pleasures  of  Rome,  but  also  the  duties  of 
social  life;  he  must  retire  from  the  world; 
as  the  poets  say,  "  to  groves  and  grottos 
every  muse's   son."      In   other  Avords,    he 
must  condemn  himself  to  a  sequestered  life 
in  the  sloom  of  solitude. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  seems,  is  the 
passion  that  inspires  the  poet's  genius :  but 
even  in  this  respect,  is  he  so  amply  paid  as 
to  rival  in  any  degree  the  professors  of  the 
persuasive  arts  ?  As  to  the  indifferent  poet, 
men  leave  him  to  his  own  (a)  mediocrit}": 
the  real  genius  moves  in  a  narrow  circle. 
liCt  there  be  a  reading  of  a  poem  by  the 
ablest  master  of  his  ait;  will  the  fame  of 
his  performance  reach  all  ([uarters,  I  will 
not  say  of  the  empire,  but  of  Rome  only? 
Among  the  strangers,  who  arrive  from  Spain, 
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from  Asia,  or  from  Gaul,  Avho  enquires  (b) 
after  Saleius  Bassus?  Should  it  happen 
that  there  is  one,  who  thinks  of  him;  his 
curiosity  is  soon  satisfied:  he  passes  on, 
content  with  a  transient  view,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  picture  or  a  statue. 

In  what  I  have  advanced,  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood :  I  do  not  mean  to  deter  such 
as  are  not  blessed  with  the  gift  of  oratory, 
from  the  practice  of  their  favourite  art,  if  it 
serves  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  gain  a  degree 
of  reputation.  I  am  an  admirer  of  elo- 
quence (c);  I  hold  it  venerable,  and  even 
sacred,  in  all  its  shapes,  and  every  mode  of 
composition.  The  pathetic  of  tragedy,  of 
which  you,  Maternus,  are  so  great  a  master; 
the  majesty  of  the  epic,  the  gaiety  of  the 
lyric  muse;  the  wanton  elegy,  the  keen 
iambic,  and  the  pointed  epigram ;  all  have 
their  charms;  and  eloquence,  whatever  may 
be  the  subject  which  she  chooses  to  adorn, 
is  with  me  the  sublimest  faculty,  the  queen 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  this,  Ma- 
ternus, is  no  apolog}'  for  3'ou,  whose  conduct 
is  so  extraordinary,  that,  though  formed  by 
nature  to  reach  the  summit  of  perfection  {d). 
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you  choose  to  wander  into  devious  paths, 
and  rest  contented  with  an  humble  station 
in  the  vale  beneath. 

Were  you  a  native  of  Greece,  where  to 
exhibit  in  the  pubhc  games  (e)  is  an  honour- 
able employment;  and  if  the  gods  had  be- 
stowed upon  you  the  force  and  sinew  of  the 
athletic  Nicostratus  (/);  do  you  imagine 
that  1  could  look  tamely  on,  and  see  that 
amazing  vigour  waste  itself  away  in  nothing 
better  than  the  frivolous  art  of  darting  the 
javelin,  or  throwing  the  coit?     To  drop  the 
allusion,  I  summon  you  from  the  theatre  ^ 
and  public  recitals  to  the  business  of  the 
forum,  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  to  scenes 
of  real  contention,  to  a  conflict  worthy  of 
your  abilities.      You  cannot  decline  the 
challenge,  for  you  are  left  without  an  excuse. 
You  cannot  say,  with  a  number  of  others, 
that  the  profession  of  poetry  is  safer  than 
tliat  of  the  public  orator,  since  you  have 
ventured,  in  a  tragedy  written  with  spirit, 
to  display  the  ardour  of  a  bold  and  tower- 
ing genius. 

And  for  whon\  have  you  provoked  so 
many  enemies?  Not  for  a  friend;  that 
would  have  had  alleviating  circumstances. 
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You  undertook  the  cause  of  Cato,  and  for 
him  committed  yourself.  You  cannot  plead, 
by  way  of  apology,  the  duty  of  an  advocate, 
or  the  sudden  effusion  of  sentiment  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  an  unpremeditated  speech. 
Your  plan  was  settled;  a  great  historical 
personage  was  your  hero,  and  you  chose 
him,   because   what   falls   from   so  distin- 
guished a  character,  falls  from  a  height  that 
gives  it  additional  weight.     I  am  aware  of 
youranswer :  you  will  say,  it  was  that  very  cir- 
cumstance that  ensured  the  success  of  your 
piece;  the  sentiments  were  received  with 
sympathetic  rapture :  the  room  echoed  with 
applause,  and  hence  your  fame  throughout 
the  city  of  Rome.     Then  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  your  love  of  quiet  and  a  state  of  security : 
you  have  voluntarily  courted  danger.     For 
myself,  I  am  content  with  controversies  of 
a  private  nature,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
present  day.    I  f  hurried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  I  should  happen,  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  grate  the  ears  of  men  in  powei', 
the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  in  the  service  of  his 
client,  will  excuse  the  honest  freedom  of 
speech,  and,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  proof 
of  integrity. 

XI.  Aper  went  through  his  argument, 
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according  to  his  custom,  with  warmth  and 
vehemence.     He  dehvered  the  whole  with 
a  peremptory  tone  and  an  eager  eye.     As 
soon  as  he  finished,  I  am  prepared,  said  Ma- 
ternus  smiling,  to  exhibit  a  charge  against 
the  professors  of  oratory,  which  may,  per- 
haps, counterbalance  the  praise  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them  by  my  friend.     In  the 
course  of  what  he  said,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  him  going  out  of  his  wa}^  to  lay  poor 
poetry  prostrate  at  his  feet.    He  has,  indeed, 
shewn  some  kindness  to  such  as  are  not 
blessed  with  oratorical  talents.      He  has 
passed  an  act  of  indulgence  in  their  favour, 
and  they,  it  seems,   are  allov/ed  to  pursue 
their  favourite  studies.     For  my  part,  1  will 
not  say,  that  I  think  myself  wholly  unqua- 
lified for  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.     It  may 
be  true,  that  I  have  some  kind  of  talent  for 
that  profession;  but  the  tragic  muse  affords 
superior  pleasure.     My  first  attempt  was  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  in  opposition  to  the  exr 
travagant  claims  of  the  prince  (a),  and  in 
defiance  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  Vati- 
nius  (/>),  that  pernicious  favourite,  by  whose 
coarse  buffoonery  the  muses  were  every  day 
disgraced,  I  might  say,  most  impi-ously  pro- 
phtmcd.     The  portion  of  fame,  whatever  it 
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be,  that  I  have  acquired  since  that  time,  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  speeches  which 
I  made  in  the  forum,  but  to  the  power  of 
dramatic  composition.  I  have,  therefore, 
resolved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar  for  ever. 
The  homage  of  visitors,  the  train  of  attend- 
ants, and  the  multitude  of  clients,  which 
glitter  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  my  friend, 
have  no  attraction  for  me.  I  resiard  them 
as  I  do  pictures,  and  busts,  and  statues  of 
brass ;  things,  which  indeed  are  in  my  fa- 
mi  ly,  but  they  came  unlooked  for,  without 
my  stir,  or  so  much  as  a  wish  on  ni}'  part. 
In  my  humble  station,  1  fmd  that  innocence 
is  a  better  shield  than  oratory.  For  the  last 
I  shall  have  no  occasion,  unless  1  find  it 
necessary,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  exert 
myself  in  the  just  defence  of  an  injured 
friend. 

XII.  But  woods,  and  graves  (a),  and  so- 
litary places  have  not  escaped  the  satyrical 
vein  of  my  friend.  To  me  they  aftbrd  sen- 
sations of  a  pure  delight.  It  is  there  I  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  a  poetic  imagination  ;- 
and  among  those  pleasures  it  is  not  the 
least,  that  they  are  pursued  far  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  without  a 
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client  to  besiege  my  doors,  and  not  a  cri- 
minal to  distress  me  with  the  tears  of 
affliction.  Free  from  those  distractions, 
the  poet  retires  to  scenes  of  solitude,  where 
peace  and  innocence  reside.  In  those 
haunts  of  contemplation,  he  has  his  pleas- 
ing visions.  He  treads  on  consecrated 
ground.  It  was  there  that  eloquence  first 
grew  up,  and  there  she  reared  her  temple. 
In  those  retreats  she  first  adorned  herself 
with  those  graces,  which  have  made  man- 
kind enamoured  of  her  charms;  and  there 
she  filled  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  s^ood 
with  joy  and  inspiration.  Oracles  first 
spoke  in  woods  and  sacred  groves.  As  to 
the  species  of  orator}',  which  pi'actises  for 
lucre,  or  with  views  of  ambition;  that  san- 
guinary eloquence  (b)  now  so  nnich  in 
vogue;  it  is  of  modern  growth,  the  offspring 
of  corrupt  manners,  and  degenerate  times ;  or 
rather,  as  my  friend  Aper  expressed  it,  it  is  a 
WEAPON  in  the  hands  of  ill-desiij;nino-  men. 

The  early  and  more  hap])y  period  of  the 
world,  or,  as  we  poets  call  it,  the  golden 
age,  was  the  a?ra  of  true  eloquence.  Crimes 
and  orators  were  then  unknown.  Poetry 
spoke  in  harmonious  numbeis,  not  to  var- 
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nish  evil  deeds,  but  to  praise  the  virtuous, 
and  celebrate  the  friends  of  human  kind. 
This  was  the  poet's  office.     The  inspired 
train  enjoyed    the  highest   honours;  they 
held  commerce  with  the  gods;  they  par- 
took of  the  ambrosial  feast;  they  were  at 
once   the  messengers   and   interpreters   of 
the  supreme  command.     They  ranked  on 
earth  with  legislators,  heroes,  and  demigods. 
In  that  bright  assembly  we  find  no  orator, 
no  pleader  of  causes.    We  read  of  Orpheus 
(c)y  of  Linus,  and,  if  we  choose  to  mount 
still  higher,  wx  can  add  the  name  of  Apollo 
himself.     This  may  seem  a  flight  of  fancy. 
Aper  will  treat  it  as  mere  romance,  and  fa- 
bulous history:  but  he  will  not  deny,  that 
the  veneration  paid  to  Homer,  with  the  con- 
sent of  posterity,  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
honours   obtained   by  Demosthenes.      He 
must  likewise  admit,  that  the  fame  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  is  not  confined  within 
narrower  limits  than  that  of  Lysias  (d),  or 
Hypcrides.     To  come  home  to  our  own 
country,  there  are  at  this  day  more  who  dis- 
])ute  the  excellence  of  Cicero  than  of  Virgil. 
Among  the  orations  of  Asinius  or  Messala 
(e),  is  there  one  that  can  vie  with  the  Me- 
dea of  Ovid,  or  the  Th3Tstes  of  Varius? 
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XIII.  If  vre  now  consider  the  happy 
condition  of  the  true  poet,  and  that  easy 
commerce  in  which  he  passes  his  time,  need 
we  iear  to  compare  his  situation  with  that 
of  the  boasted  orator,  who  leads  a  Hfe  of 
anxiety,  oppressed  by  business,  and  over- 
whelmed with  care?  But  it  is  said,  his 
contention,  his  toil  and  danger  are  steps  to 
the  consulship.  How  much  more  eligible 
was  the  soft  retreat  in  which  Virgil  (a)  passed 
Jiis  days,  loved  by  the  prince,  and  honoured 
by  the  people?  To  prove  this,  the  letters 
of  Augustus  are  still  extant;  and  the  people, 
we  know,  hearinsj  in  the  theatre  some  verses 
of  that  divine  poet  (6),  when  he  himself  was 
present,  rose  in  a  body,  and  paid  him  every 
mark  of  homage,  with  a  degree  of  veneration 
nothing  short  of  what  they  usually  offered 
to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  will  any  man  say, 
that  Secundus  Pomponius  (c),  in  point  of 
dignity  or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior  to  Do- 
mitius  Al'er  (d) ?  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus 
have  been  cited  as  bright  examples :  and  yet, 
in  their  elevation  what  is  there  to  be  covet- 
ed?  Is  it  to  be  deemed  an  advantage  to 
those  ministers,  that  they  are  fc^arcd  by  num- 
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hers,  and  live  in  fear  themselves  ?     Tlie v  arc 
courted  for  their  favours,  and  the  men,  who 
obtain  their  suit,  retire  with  ingratitude, 
pleased  with  their  success,  yet  hating  to  Ix*- 
obliged.     Can  we  suppose  that  the  man  is 
happy,  who  by  his  artifices  has  wriggled 
liimself  into  favour,  and  yet  is  never  thouglit 
by  his  master  sufficiently  pliant,  nor  by  the 
people  sufficiently  free  ?      And   after  alt,' 
what  is  the  amount  of  all  his  boasted  power? 
'rlie  emneror's  freedraen  have  enjoyed  the 
same.     But  as  ^"irgil  sweetly  sings,  me  let 
the  sacred  muses  lead  to  their  soft  retreats. 
their  living  fountains,  and  melodious  groves, 
where  1  may  dwell  remote  from  care,  mas- 
ter of  myself,  and  under  no  necessity  of 
doing  every  day  what  my  heart  condemns. 
Let  me  no  more  be  seen  at  the  wranslins: 
bar,  a  pale  and  anxious  candidate  for  pre- 
carious fame;  and  let  neither  the  tumult  of 
visitors  crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager 
haste   of  officious   freedmen,    disturb   my 
morning  rest.     Let  me  live  i'vee  from  soli- 
citude, a  stranger  to  the  art  of  promising 
legacies  (e),  in  order  to  buy  the  friendship 
of  the  great;  and  when  nature  shall  give 
tlie  signal  to  retii-e,  may  I  possess  no  more 
than   may   be  safely  bequeathed   to  such 
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friends  as  I  shall  think  proper.  At  my  fu- 
neral let  no  token  of  sorrow  be  seen,  no 
pompous  mockery  of  woe.  Crown  (/)  me 
with  chaplets;  strew  flowers  on  my  grave, 
and  let  my  friends  erect  no  vain  memorial*, 
to  tell  where  my  remains  arc  lodged. 

XIV.  Maternus  finished  with  an  air  of 
enthusiasm,  that  seemed  to  lift  him  above 
himself  In  that  moment  {a),  Vipstanius 
Messala  entered  the  room.  From  the  atten- 
tion that  appeared  in  every  countenance,  he 
concluded  that  some  important  business  was 
the  subject  of  debate.  I  am  afraid,  said  he, 
that  I  break  in  upon  you  at  an  unseason- 
able time?  You  have  some  secret  to  dis- 
cuss, or,  perhaps,  a  consultation  upon  your 
hands.  Far  from  it,  replied  Secundus;  I 
wish  you  had  come  sooner.  You  would 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  eloquent 
discourse  from  our  friend  Apcr,  who  has 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  Maternus 
to  dedicate  all  his  time  to  the  business  of 
the  bar,  and  to  give  the  whole  man  to  his 
profession.  'I'he  answer  of  Maternus  would 
have  entertained  you:  he  has  been  defend- 
inir  hi'^  art.  and  l)ut  this  moment  closed  au 
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animated   speech,   that  held  more  of  the 
poetical  than  the  oratorical  character. 

I  should  have  been  happy,  replied  IMcs- 
#ila,  to  have  heard  both  my  friends.  It  is, 
however,  some  compensation  for  the  loss, 
tiiat  I  find  men  of  their  talents,  instead  of 
giving  all  their  time  to  the  little  subtleties 
and  knotty  points  of  the  forum,  extending 
their  views  to  liberal  science,  and  those 
questions  of  taste,  which  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  furnish  it  with  ideas  drawn  from  the 
treasures  of  polite  erudition.  Enquiries  of 
this  kind  afford  improvement  not  only  to 
those  who  enter  into  the  discussion,  but  to 
all  who  have  the  happiness  of  being  present 
at  the  debate.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
refined  and  elegant  way  of  thinking,  that 
you,  Secundus,  have  gained  so  much  ap- 
plause, by  the  life  of  Julius  Asiaticus  {b), 
with  which  you  have  lately  obliged  the 
world.  From  that  specimen  we  are  taught 
to  expect  other  productions  of  equal  beauty 
from  the  same  hand.  In  like  manner,  I  see 
with  pleasure,  that  our  friend  A  per  loves  to 
enliven  his  imagination  with  topics  of  con^ 
ti-oversy,  and  still  lays  out  his  leisure  in 
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questions  of  the  schools  (c),  not  indeed,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  orators,  but  in  the 
true  taste  of  our  modern  rlietoricians, 

XV.  I  AM  not  surprised,  returned  Aper, 
at  tiiat  stroke  of  raillery.  It  is  not  enough 
for  jVIessala,  that  the  oratory  of  ancient 
times  enorosses  all  his  admiration;  he  must 
liave  his  liing  at  the  moderns.  Our  talents 
and  our  studies  arc  sure  to  feel  the  sallies  of 
his  pleasantry  {a).  I  have  often  heard  you, 
iny  friend  IMessala,  in  the  same  humour. 
According  to  you,  the  present  age  has  not 
a  single  orator  to  boast  of,  though  your  own 
elo([uence,  and  that  of  your  brother,  are 
sufficient  to  refute  the  charge.  But  you 
assert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  propo- 
sition with  an  air  of  confidence.  You  know 
how  high  y(ni  stand,  and  while  in  your  ge- 
neral ccnsiu'c  of  the  age  you  include  your- 
self, the  smallest  tincture  of  malignity  can- 
not be  supposed  to  mingle  in  a  decision, 
which  denies  to  your  own  genius,  ^\  hat  by 
connnon  consent  is  allowed  to  be  your 
undoubted  right. 

I  liave  as  yet,  re])lied  Messala,  seen  no 
reason  to  make  me  retract  my  o])inion;  nor 
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do  I  believe,  that  my  two  friends  here,  or 
even  you  yourself  (though  you  sometimes 
affect  a  different  tone),  can  seriously  main- 
tain the  opposite  doctrine.     The  decline  of 
eloquence  is  too  apparent.     The   causes, 
"which  have  contributed  to  it,  merit  a  serious 
enquiry.     I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  my 
friends,  for  a  fair  solution  of  the  question. 
I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  subject;  but 
what  seems  to  others  a  full  answer,  with  me 
serves  only  to  increase  the  difhculty.    AVhat 
has  happened  at  Rome,  I  perceive  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Greece.      The   modern 
orators  of  that  countr}^  such  as  the  priest 
(b)  Nicetes,  and  others,  who,  like  him,  stun 
the  schools  of  Mytelene  and  Ephesus  (c), 
are  fallen  t  oa  greater  distance  from  /Eschy- 
nes  and  Demosthenes,  than  Afer  and  xifri- 
canus  (f/),  or  you,  my  friends,  from  Tully  or 
Asinius  PoUio. 

XVI.  You  have  started  an  important 
question,  said  Secundus,  and  who  so  able 
to  discuss  it  as  yourself?  Your  talents  are 
equal  to  the  difficulty;  your  acquisitions  in 
hteraturc  are  knovvu  to  be  extensive,  and 
you  have  considered  the  subject.  I  have 
!io  objection,  replied  Messala:  my  ideas  are 
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at  3'our  service,  upon  condition  that,  as  I 
o-Q  on,  you  Avill  assist  me  with  the  liohts  of 
Your  understandino*.  For  two  of  us  I  can 
venture  to  answer,  said  Maternus:  whatever 
you  omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave  for  us 
to  gk^an  after  you,  we  shall  1x3  ready  to  add 
to  your  observations.  As  to  our  friend 
A  per,  you  have  told  us,  that  he  is  apt  to 
differ  from  you  upon  this  point,  and  even 
now  I  see  him  preparing  to  give  battle. 
He  will  not  tamely  bear  to  see  us  joined  in 
a  league  in  favour  of  antiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  A  per,  nor  shall  tlie 
present  age,  unheard  and  undefended,  be 
degraded  by  a  conspiracy.  But  before  you 
sound  to  arms,  I  wish  to  know,  who  arc  to 
be  reckoned  amono;  the  ancients  ?  At  what 
point  of  time  (a)  do  you  fix  your  favourite 
aera?  When  you  talk  to  me  of  antiqiiity,  I 
carry  my  view  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
and  see  before  me  L^lysses  and  Nestor,  who 
flourished  little  less  than  (h)  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Your  retrospect,  it  seems, 
goes  no  fartlier  back  than  to  J3emosthenes 
and  Ilyperidcs;  men,  who  lived  in  the  times 
of  Pliihp  and  Alexander,  and  indeed  sur- 
vived  them  both.     The  interval,  between 
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Demosthenes  and  the  present  age,  is  little 
more  than  (c)  four  hundred  years ;  a  space 
C>f  time,  Avhich,  with  a  view  to  the  duration 
of  human  life,  may  be  called  long;  but,  as 
a  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of  time 
which  includes  the  difi(erent  ages  of  the 
world,  it  shrinks  into  nothing,  and  seems  to 
be  but  yesterday.     For  if  it  be  true,  as  Ci- 
cero says  in  his  treatise  called  Hortensius, 
that  the  great  and  genuine  year  is  that  period 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  to  the 
station,  from  which  their  source  began;  and 
if  this  grand  rotation  of  the  whole  planetary 
jsystem  requires  no  less  than  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  lifty-four  years  (d)  of  our 
computation,  it  follows  that  Demosthenes, 
your  boasted  ancient,  becomes  a  modern, 
^nd  even  our  contemporary;  nay,  that  It© 
lived  in  the  same  year  with  ourselves;  I  had 
almost  said,  in  the  same  month  (e). 

XVII.  But  I  am  in  haste  to  pass  to  our 
Roman  orators.  Menenius  Agrippa  (a)  may 
fairly  be  deemed  an  ancient.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  he  is  not  the  person,  whom 
you  mean  to  oppose  to  the  professors  of 
modern  eloquence.  The  ara,  which  you 
have  in  viev/,  is  that  of  [b]  Cicero  and  Caesar; 
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of  Ccelius  [c)  and  Calvus;   of  Brutus  {d), 
Asiiiius  and  IMessala.     Those  are  tlie  men, 
whom  you  }:)Uice  iii  the  front  of  your  Une; 
but  for  what  reason  they  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  ancients,  and  not,  as  I  think  tlicy 
ouaht  to  be,  with  the  moderns,  I  am  still  to 
learn.    To  beni'u  with  Cicero ;  he,  according 
to  the  account  of  Tiro,  his  freedman,  was 
put  to  deatli  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of 
December,  durins;  the  consulsluD  of  llirtius 
and  Pansa(e),  who,  we  know,  were  both  cut 
off  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  left  their 
office    vacant  for  Augustus  and   Quintus 
Pedius.    Count  from  that  time  six-and-fifty 
years,  to  com[)lete  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
three-and-twenty  for  that  of  Tiberius,  four 
for  Caligula,  eight-and-tu'cnty  for  Claudius 
and  Nero,  one  for  Galba,  Otlio,  and  Vitel- 
lius,  and  finally  six  from  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  present  year  of  our  felicity, 
we  shall  have  from  the  death  of  Cicero  a 
period  of  about  (/')  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  term 
Hotted  to  the  life  of  man.      I  myself  re- 
njcmber  to  have  seen  in   Britain  a  soldier 
i.iv  advanced  in  years,  who  averred  that  he 
carried  arms  in  that  very  battle  (i^),  in  which 
his  countrymen  sought  to  drive  J  ulius  Cassar 
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back  from  tlieir  coast.  It"  this  veteran,  who 
served  in  the  defence  of  his  country  aa;ainst 
CiEsar's  invasion,  had  been  brought  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome;  or,  if  his  own  inchnation, 
or  any  accident  in  the  course  of  things,  had 
conducted  him  thither,  he  miglit  have  heard, 
not  only  Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  even  our- 
selves in  some  of  our  pubhc  speeches. 

In  the  late  public  largess  [h)  you  will 
acknowledge  that  you  saw  several  old  men, 
v/ho  assured  us  that  they  had  received  more 
than  once,  the  like  distribution  from  Au- 
gustus himself.  If  that  be  so,  might  not 
those  persons  have  heard  Corvinus  (?)  and 
Asinius?  Corvinus,  we  all  know,  lived 
through  half  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
Asinius  almost  to  the  end.  Plow  then  are 
we  to  ascertain  the  just  boundaries  of  a 
century  ?  They  are  not  to  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  place  some  orators  in  a 
remote,  and  others  in  a  recent  period,  while 
people  are  still  living,  who  heard  them  all, 
and  may,  therefore,  with  good  reason  rank 
them  as  contemporaries. 

XVIII.  From  Avhat  I  have  said,  I  assume 
it  as  a  clear  position,  tliat  the  glory,  what- 
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ever  it  be,  that  accrued  to  the  age  in  which 
those  orators  Uved,  is  not  confined  to  that 
particular  period,  but  reaches  down  to  the 
present  time,   and  may  more   properly  be 
said  to  belong  to  us,  than  to  Servius  Galba 
(«),  or  to  Carbo  (/>),  and  others  of  the  same 
or  more  ancient  date.     Of  that  Avhole  race 
of  orators,  I  may  freely  say,  that  their  man- 
ner cannot  now  be  relished.    Their  language 
is  coarse  and  their  composition  rough,  un- 
couth, and  harsh;  and  yet  3^our  Calvus  (c), 
your  Caelius,  and  even  your  favourite  Ci- 
cero, condescended  to  follow  that  inelegant 
style.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
not  thouoht  such  models  worthy  of  imita- 
lion.     1  mean  to  speak  my  mind  with  free- 
<lom;  but  before  1  proceed,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  preliminary  observation, 
and   it  is  this:    eloc[uence  has   no  settled 
form:  at  d liferent  times  it  puts  on  a  nev^ 
carb,  and  chanocs  with  the  manners  and 
the  taste  of  the  a<>e.     Thus  we  fmd,  that 
( Jracchus  {d),  compared  with  the  elder  Cato 
((),   is  full  and  copious;  but,  in  his  turn, 
yields  to  Crassus  (  /*),  an  orator  more  po- 
lished, more  correct,  and  tiorid.      Cicero 
rises  superior  to  both;  more  animated,  more 
liarmonious  and  subUmc.     He  is  followed 
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by  Corvinus  (g),  who  has  all  the  softer 
graces;  a  sweet  flexibility  in  his  style,  and 
a  curious  felicitj  in  the  choice  of  his  words. 
AVliich  was  the  greatest  orator,  is  not  the 
question. 

The  use  I  make  of  these  examples,  is  to 
prove  that  eloquence  does  not  always  wear 
tiie  same  dress,  but,  even  among  your  cele- 
brated ancients,  has  its  different  modes  of 
persuasion.  And  be  it  remembered,  that 
-w  hat  differs  is  not  always  the  worst.  Yet 
such  is  the  malignity  of  the  human  mind, 
that  what  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity  is 
always  admired;  what  is  present,  is  sure  to 
be  condemned.  Can  we  doubt  that  there 
have  been  critics,  who  were  better  pleased 
with  Appius  Ceecus  (/?)  than  with  Cato.'^ 
Cicero  had  his  adversaries  (i):  it  was  ob- 
jected to  him,  that  his  style  was  redundant, 
turgid,  never  compressed,  void  of  precision, 
and  destitute  of  Attic  elegance.  AV'e  all 
have  read  the  letters  of  Calvus  and  Bru- 
tus to  your  famous  orator.  In  the  course 
of  that  correspondence  we  plainly  see,  what 
Avas  Cicero's  opinion  of  those  eminent  men. 
The  former  (A)  ap}>eared  to  him  cold  and 
languid ;  the  latter  (/),  disjointed,  loose,  and 
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ncolio-ent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
wh.at  they  thouglit  in  return:  Calvus  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Cicero  was  ditiuse, 
luxuriant  to  a  fault,  and  florid  without  vi- 
gour. Brutus,  in  express  terms,  says,  he 
was  weakened  into  lengtii,  and  wanted 
sinew.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  each  of 
them  had  reason  on  his  side.  I  sliall  here- 
after examine  them  separately.  My  busi- 
ness, at  present,  is  not  in  the  detail :  I  speak 
of  tliem  in  general  terms. 

XIX.  The  sera  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I 
think,  extended  by  its  admirers  no  fartlier 
back  than  the  time  of  Cassius  Sevevus  [a). 
He,  they  tell  us,  was  the  first,  who  dared  to 
deviate  from  the  plain  and  simple  style  of 
his  predecessors.  I  admit  the  fact.  lie 
departed  from  the  cstablislu^d  forms,  not 
tiirough  want  of  genius,  or  of  learning,  but 
guided  by  his  own  good  sense  and  superior 
judgment.  I  Fe  saw  that  the  public  ear  was 
tbrmed  to  a  new  manner;  and  elocpicnce, 
lie  knew,  was  to  fmd  new  approaches  to  the 
heart.  In  the  early  peiiods  of  tlie  cominon- 
wealth,  a  rough  un])olishcd  people  might 
well  be  satisfied  with  the  tedious  lenii'th  of 
unskilful  speeches,  at  a  time,  when  to  make 
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an  harangue,  that  took  up  the  wliole  day, 
Avas  the  orator's  highest  praise.  The  prohx 
exordium,  wasting  itself  in  feeble  prepara- 
tion ;  the  circumstantial  narration,  the  os- 
tentatious division  of  the  argument  under 
different  heads,  and  the  thousand  proofs 
and  logical  distinctions,  with  whatever  else 
is  contained  in  the  dry  precepts  of  Ilevma- 
goras  {!))  and  Apollodorus,  were  in  that 
rude  period  received  with  universal  ap- 
plause. To  finish  the  picture,  if  your  an- 
cient orator  could  glean  a  little  from  the 
common  places  of  philosoph}",  and  inter- 
weave a  few  slireds  and  patches  with  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  he  was  extolled  to 
the  very  skies.  Nor  can  this  be  matter  of 
Vvonder:  the  maxims  of  the  schools  had  not 
been  divulged;  they  came  with  an  air  of 
lioveltv.  Even  amono-  the  orators  them- 
selves,  there  were  but  few,  who  had  any 
tincture  of  philosophy.  Nor  had  they 
learned  the  rules  of  art  from  the  teachers 
of  eloquence. 

In  the  present  age,  tiie  tenets  of  pliilo- 
sophy  and  the  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  no 
longer  a  secret.  The  lowest  of  our  popular 
assemblies  are  now,  I  will  not  say  fully  in- 
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striicted,  but  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
<  lenients  of  Hteraturc.  The  orator,  by  con- 
sequence, finds  himself  obhgcd  to  seek  new 
avenues  to  the  heart,  and  nev/  graces  to 
embellish  his  discoui'se,  that  he  may  not 
offend  fastidious  cars,  especially  before  a 
tribunal,  where  tiie  iado;e  is  no  lonocr  bound 
by  precedent,  but  determines  according  to 
his  will  and  pleasure;  not,  as  formerl\%  oi)- 
serving  the  measure  of  time  allowed  to  the 
advocate,  but  taking  upon  himself  to  pre- 
scribe the  limits.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  judge, 
at  present,  will  not  condescend  to  wait  till 
the  orator,  in  his  own  way,  opens  his  case; 
but,  of  his  own  authority,  reminds  hiui  of 
I  lie  |)oint  in  question,  and  if  he  wandei's, 
calls  him  back  IVom  his  dia-rcssion,  not 
without  a  hint,  that  the  c(;urt  wishes  to 
dispatch. 

XX.  Wuo,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to 
liear  an  advocate  introducing  himself  with 
a  tedious  preface  about  the  infirmities  of 
his  constitution?  Yet  that  is  the  thread- 
bare exordium  of  Corvinus.  We  have  five 
books  against  Verres  (r/).  Who  can  endure 
that  vast  redundance?  Who  can  listen  to 
those  endless  arguments  upon  points  of 
(brm,   and  cavilling  exceptions  ib),   which 
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wc  find  ill  the  orations  of  the  same  cele- 
brated advocate  for  Marcus  Tulhus  (c)  and 
Aldus  Ciiecina?  Our  modern  iudges  arc 
able  to  anticipate  the  argument.  Tlieir 
(Quickness  goes  before  the  speaker.  If  not 
struck  Avith  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  the 
cleo-ance  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  (dowinf>* 
colours  of  his  descriptions,  they  soon  grow 
weary  of  the  flat  insipid  discourse.  Even  in 
the  lowest  class  of  life,  there  is  now  a  relish 
for  rich  and  splendid  ornament.  Their  taste 
requires  the  gay,  the  florid,  and  the  brilliant. 
The  unpolished  style  of  antiquity  would 
now  succeed  as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  modern 
actor,  who  should  attempt  to  copy  the  de- 
portment of  Roscius  {(I)  or  .:Vmbivius  Tur- 
pio.     Even  the  young  men  who  are  pre- 

'  paring  for  the  career  of  eloquence,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  attend  the  forum  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice,  have  now  a  nice  discrimi- 
nating taste.  They  expect  to  have  their  ima- 
ginations pleased.    They  wish  to  carry  home 

,  some  bright  illustration,  some  splendid  pas- 
sage, that  deserves  to  be  remembered.  What 
lias  struck  their  fancy  they  communicate  to 
each  other;  and  in  their  letters,  the  glitter- 
ing thought,  given  with  sententious  brevity; 
the  poetical  allusion^  that  enlivened  the  dis- 
course, and  the  dazzling  imagery,  are  sure 
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to  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  colonies 
and  provinces.  The  ornaments  of  poetic  dic- 
tion are  now  required,  not,  indeed,  copied 
from  the  rude  obsolete  style  of  Accius  (c) 
and  Pacuvius,  but  embelhshed  with  the 
graces  of  Plorace,  Virgil,  and  (/)  Lucan. 
The  public  judgment  has  raised  a  demand^ 
for  harmonious  periods,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our  orators  grow 
every  day  more  polished  and  adorned.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that  what  we  gain  in  refine- 
ment, we  lose  in  strength.  Are' the  temples, 
raised  by  our  modern  architects,  of  a  weaker 
structure,  because  they  are  not  formed  with 
shapeless  stones,  but  with  the  magnificence 
of  polished  marble,  and  decorations  of  the 
richest  o'ildinu;  ? 

XXL  Shall  I  fairly  own  to  you  the  im- 
pression which  I  generally  receive  from  the 
ancient  orators?  They  make  me  laugh,  or 
lull  me  to  sleep.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only, 
when  1  read  the  orations  of  Canutus  (a), 
Arrius,  Furnius,  Toranius  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  or  rather,  the  same  infirmary  (b) ; 
an  emaciated  sickly  race  of  orators;  without 
sinew,  colour,  or  proportion.     ]3ut  what  shall 

VOL,  VIII.  E 
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be  said  of  your  admired  Calvus  (c)  ?  He,  I 
think,  has  left  no  less  than  one  and  twenty 
volnmes :  in  the  whole  collection,  there  is  not 
more  than  one  or  two  short  orations,  that  can 
pretend  to  perfection  in  the  kind.  Upon  this 
point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  Who 
now  reads  his  declamations  against  Asitins  or 
Drusus  ?  His  speeches  against  Vatinius  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  cnrious,  particularly  the 
second,  which  must  be  alloAved  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  language  is  elegant ;  the  sen- 
timents are  striking,  and  the  ear  is  satisfied 
with  the  roundness  of  the  periods.  In  this 
specimen  we  see  that  he  had  an  idea  of  just 
composition,  but  his  genius  was  not  equal 
to  his  judgment.  The  orations  of  Ca^lius, 
though  upon  the  whole  defective,  are  not 
without  their  beauties.  Some  passages  are 
highly  finished.  In  those  we  acknowledge 
the  nice  touches  of  modern  elegance.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  coarse  expression,  the 
halting  period,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  sen- 
timents, have  'oo  much  of  the  leaven  of  an- 
tiquity. 

If  Cxlius  (</)  is  still  admired,  it  is  not,  I 
believe,  in  ariy  of  those  parts  that  bear  the 
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rjiark  of  a  rude  illiterate  aoe.     With  regard 
to  Julius  Caesar  (e),  engaged  as  he  was  in  pro- 
jects of  vast  ambition,  we  may  forgive  him  the 
want  of  that  perfection  which  might  otherwise 
be  expected  from  so  sublime  a  genius.     Bru- 
tus, in  like  manner,  may  be  excused  on  ac- 
count  of  his  philosophical  speculations.  Both 
lie  and  Ciiesar,  in  their  oratorical  attempts,  fell 
short  of  themselves.     Their  warmest  admirers 
acknowledge  the  fact,  nor  is  there  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,    unless  we  except   Cgesar's 
speech  for  Decius  the  Samnite  (/)^  and  that 
of  Brutus  for  king  {g)  Dejotarus.     But  are 
those  performances,  and  some  others  of  the 
same  lukewarm   temper,  to   be  received  as 
works  of  genius  ?   He  who  admires  those  pro- 
ductions, may  be  left  to  admire  their  verses 
also.     For  verses  they  both  made,  and  sent 
them  into  the  world,  1  will  not  say,  with  more 
success  than  Cicero,  but  certainly  more  to 
their  advantage,  for  their  poetry  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  little  known. 

Asinius  lived  near  our  own  times  (A).  He 
seems  to  have  studied  in  the  old  school  of 
iNIencnius  and  xVppius.  He  composed  tra- 
gedies as  well  as  orations,  but  in  a  style  so 
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harsh  and  rugged,  that  one  would  think  him 
the  disciple  of  Accius  and  Pacuvius.  He 
mistook  the  nature  of  eloquence,  which  may 
then  be  said  to  have  attained  its  true  beauty, 
when  the  parts  unite  with  smoothness,  strength, 
and  proportion.  As  in  the  human  body  the 
veins  should  not  swell  too  high,  nor  the  bones 
and  sinews  appear  too  prominent;  but  its 
form  is  then  most  graceful,  when  a  pure  and 
temperate  blood  gives  aDimation  (i)  to  the 
whole  frame;  when  the  muscles  have  their 
proper  phi}',  and  the  colour  of  health  is  dif- 
fused over  the  several  parts.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  disturb  the  memory  of  Corvinus  Mes- 
sala  {k).  If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces  of 
modern  composition,  the  defect  does  not  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  choice.  The  vigour  of 
his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his  judgment. 

XXII.  I  xow  proceed  to  Cicero,  who, 
we  find,  had  often  upon  his  hands  the  very 
controversy,  that  engages  us  at  present.  It 
was  the  fashion  with  his  contemporaries  to 
admire  the  ancients,  while  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, contended  for  the  eloquence  of  his  own 
time.  AVere  I  to  mention  the  quality  that 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  rivals  I  should 
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say  it  was  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  It 
was  he  that  first  shewed  a  taste  for  polished 
and  graceful  oratory.  He  was  happy  in  his 
choice  of  words,  and  he  had  the  art  of  s;ivins 
weight  and  harmony  to  his  composition.  We 
find  in  many  passages  a  warm  imagination, 
and  luminous  sentences.  In  his  later  speeches, 
he  has  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  fancy.  Expe- 
rience had  then  matured  his  judgment,  and 
after  long  practice,  he  found  the  true  orato- 
rical style.  In  his  earlier  productions  we  see 
the  rough  cast  of  antiquity.  The  exordium  is 
tedious ;  the  narration  is  drawn  into  length : 
luxuriant  passages  are  not  retouched  with 
care  ;  he  is  not  easily  aflfected,  and  he  rarely 
takes  fire ;  his  sentiments  are  not  always  hap- 
pily expressed  («),  nor  are  the  periods  closed 
with  energy.  There  is  nothing  so  higldy 
Tmishcd,  as  to  tempt  you  to  avail  yourself  of 
a  borrowed  beauty.  In  short,  liis  speeches 
are  like  a  rude  buildinsr,  which  is  strongr  and 
durable,  but  wants  that  grace  and  consonance 
of  jiarts  which  give  symmetry  and  perfection 
ko  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  architecture,  I  require  or- 
nament as  well  as  use.     From  the  man  of 
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ample  fortune,  who  undertakes  to  build,  we 
expect  elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  not 
enough  that  his  house  will  keep  out  the 
wind  and  the  rain ;  it  must  strike  the  eye,  and 
present  a  pleasing  object.  Nor  will  it  suffice 
that  the  furniture  may  answer  all  domestix: 
purposes  ;  it  should  be  rich,  fashionable,  ele- 
gant ;  it  should  have  gold  and  gems  so  cu- 
riously wrought,  that  tiiey  will  bear  examina- 
tion, often  viewed,  and  always  admired.  The 
common  utensils,  which  are  either  mean  or 
sordid,  should  be  carefully  removed  out  of 
sight.  In  like  manner,  the  true  orator  should 
avoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.  Let  him  reject 
the  antiquated  phrase,  and  whatever  is  co- 
vered with  the  rust  of  time ;  let  his  sentiments 
be  expressed  with  spirit,  not  in  careless,  ill- 
constructed  languid  periods,  like  a  dull  writer 
of  annals;  let  him  banish  low  scurrility,  and. 
in  short,  let  him  know  how  to  diversifv  his 
style,  that  he  may  not  fatigue  the  ear  with  a 
monotony,  ending  for  ever  with  the  same  un- 
yaried  cadence  (/;). 

XXIII.  I  SHALL  say  nothing  of  the  false 
wit,  and  insipid  play  upon  words,  which  we 
find  m  Cicero's  orations.     His  pleasant  cour 
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ceits  about  the  wheel  of  fortune  (o),  and  the 
arch  raillery  on  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
word  VERRES  {b),  do  not  merit  a  moment's 
attention.  I  omit  tlie  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  phrase,  esse  videatur  (c),  which 
chimes  in  our  ears  at  the  close  of  so  many 
sentences,  sounding  big,  but  signifying  no- 
thing. These  are  petty  blemishes ;  I  mention 
them  with  reluctance.  I  sav  nothins;  of  other 
defects  equally  improper :  and  yet  those  very 
defects  are  the  dehght  of  such  as  affect  to 
call  themselves  ancient  orators.  I  need  not 
single  them  out  by  name  :  the  men  are  suffi- 
ciently known ;  it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  to  the  whole  class. 

We  all  are  sensible  that  there  is  a  set  of 
critics  now  existing,  who  prefer  Lucilius  {d) 
to  Horace,  and  Lucretius  (e)  to  Virgil ;  who 
despise  the  elocjuencc  of  Auiidius  Bassus  (f) 
and  Serviliu^  Nonianus,  and  yet  admire  Var- 
ro  and  (g)  Sisenna.  By  these  pretenders  to 
taste,  the  vrorks  of  our  modern  rhetoricians 
are  tin-own  by  with  neglect,  and  even  f[isti- 
dious  disdain  ;  while  those  of  Calvus  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  We  see  these  men 
prosing   in  their   ancient    style    before    the 
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judges ;  but  we  see  them  left  without  an  au- 
dience, deserted  bj  the  people,  and  hardly 
endured  by  their  clients.  The  truth  is,  their 
cold  and  spiritless  manner  has  no  attraction. 
They  call  it  sound  oratory,  but  it  is  want  of 
vigour;  like  that  precarious  state  of  health 
which  weak  constitutions  preserve  by  absti- 
nence.- What  physician  will  pronounce  that 
a  strong  habit  of  body,  which  requires  con- 
stant care  and  anxiety  of  mind?  To  say 
barely,  that  we  are  not  ill,  is  surely  not 
enough.  True  health  consists  in  vigour,  ^ 
generous  warmth,  and  a  certain  alacrit3^m 
the  whole,  frame.  He,  who  is  only  not  indis- 
posed,  is  little  distant  from  actual  illness.- 

With  you,  my  fiiends,  the  case  is  different : 
proceed,  as  you  well  can,  and  in  fact,  as  you 
do,  to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the  grace  and 
splendour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
Messala,  that  J  see  vou  selectins:  for  imita- 
tion  the  liveliest  models  of  the  ancient  school. 
You  too,  Matcrnus,  and  you,  my  friend,  Se- 
cundus  (//),  you  both  possess  the  happy  art 
of  addino-  to  weight  of  sentiment  all  the  dio- 
nity  of  language.  To  a  copious  invention 
you  unite  the  judgment  that  knows  how  to 
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distinguish  the  specific  qiiahties  of  different 
authors.  The  beauty  of  order  is  yours.  When 
the  occasion  demands  it,  you  can  expand  and 
ampUfy  with  strength  and  majesty  ;  and  you 
know  when  to  be  concise  with  energy.  Your 
periods  flow  w  ilh  ease,  and  your  composition 
has  every  grace  of  style  and  sentiment.  You 
command  the  passions  with  resistless  swaj, 
while  in  yourselves  you  beget  a  temperance 
so  truly  dignified,  that,  though,  perhaps,  envy 
and  the  malignity  of  the  times  may  be  un- 
willing to  proclaim  your  merit,  posterity  will 
do  3'ou  ample  justice  (i). 

XXIV.  As  soon  as  Aper  concluded,  You 
see,  said  Maternus,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our 
friend :  in  the  cause  of  the  moderns,  what  a 
torrent  of  elocpience !  against  the  ancients, 
what  a  fund  of  invective  !  A\'ith  great  spirit, 
and  a  vast  compass  of  learning,  he  has  em- 
ployed against  his  masters  the  arts,  for  wdiich 
lie  is  indebted  to  them.  And  3^et  all  this  ve- 
hemence must  not  deter  you,  Messala,  from 
tlie  performance  of  your  promise.  A  formal 
defence  of  the  ancients,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. ^\'e  do  not  presume  to  vie  Avith  that 
iihistrioLis  race.     We  liave  been  praised  by 
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Aper,  but  we  know  our  inferiority.  He  him- 
self is  aware  of  it,  though,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  manner  (a),  he  has  thought  proper, 
for  the  sake  of  a  philosophical  debate,  to  take 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  In  answer 
to  his  argument,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  ex- 
patiate in  praise  of  the  ancients  :  their  fame 
wants  no  addition.  What  we  request  is,  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced so  rapid  a  dcchne  from  the  tlourishing 
state,  of  genuine  eloquence.  I  call  it  rapid, 
since,  according  to  Aper's  own  chronology, 
the  period  from  the  death  of  Cicero  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  {b). 

XXV.  I  AM  wilhng,  said  Messala,  to  pur- 
sue the  plan  which  you  have  recommended. 
The  question,  whether  the  men,  who  flou- 
rished above  one  hundred  years  ago,  a,re  to  be 
accounted  ancients,  has  been  started  by  my 
friend  Aper,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  of  the  first 
impression.  But  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about 
words.  The  discussion  of  it  is  of  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  granted,  whether  we  call  them 
ancients,  or  our  predecessors,  or  give  them 
any  other  appellation,  that  the  eloquence  of 
those  times  was  superior  to  that  of  the  present 
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age.  "When  Aper  tells  us,  that  different  pe- 
riods of  time  have  produced  new  modes  of 
oratory,  I  see  nothing  to  object;  nor  shall  I 
deny,  that  in  one  and  the  same  period  the 
style  and  manners  have  greatly  varied.  But 
this  I  assume,  that  among  the  orators  of 
Greece,  Demosthenes  holds  the  first  rank, 
and  after  him  (a)  ^Eschynes,  Hyperides,  Ly- 
sias,  and  Lycurgus,  in  regular  succession. 
That  age,  by  common  consent,  is  allowed  to 
be  the  flourishing  period  of  Attic  eloquence. 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  Roman  orators,  while  Calvus,  Asinius, 
and  CECsar,  Cslius,  and  Brutus  follow  him  at 
a  distance;  all  of  them  superior,  not  only  to 
every  former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that 
came  after  them.  Nor  is  it  material  that 
they  differ  in  the  mode,  since  they  all  agree 
in  the  kind.  Calvus  is  close  and  nervous; 
Asinius  more  open  and  harmonious ;  Caesar 
is  distinguished  [b)  by  the  splendour  of  his 
diction ;  Calius  by  a  caustic  severity ;  and 
gravity  is  the  characteristic  of  Brutus.  Ci- 
cero is  more  luxuriant  in  amplification,  and 
he  hus  strength  and  vehemence.  They  all, 
however,  agree   iu  this:    their  eloquence  Ls 
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manlv,  sound,  and  vioorous.  Examine  their 
works,  and  you  will  see  the  energ}^  of  conge- 
nial minds,  a  family-likeness  in  their  genius, 
however  it  may  take  a  distinct  colour  from 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  men.  True, 
they  detracted  from  each  other's  merit.  In 
their  letters,  which  are  still  extant,  we  find 
some  strokes  of  mutual  hostility.  But  this 
littleness  docs  not  impeach  their  eloquence: 
their  jealousy  was  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture. Calvus,  Asinius,  and  Cicero  might 
have  their  fits  of  animosity,  and,  no  doubt, 
>vere  liable  to  envy,  malice,  and  other  de- 
grading passions  :  they  were  great  orators, 
but  they  were  men. 

Brutus  is  the  only  one  of  the  set,  who  may 
be  thought  superior  to  petty  contentions.  He" 
spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  1  believe, 
without  a  tincture  of  malice.  He  did  not 
envy  Cassar  himself,  and  can  it  be  imagined 
that  he  envied  Cicero  ?  As  to  Galba  (c), 
Lselius,  and  othgrs  of  a  remote  period,  against 
whon^  we  have  heard  Aper's  declamation,  1 
need  not  undertake  their  defence,  since  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  in  their  style  and 
manner  we  perceive  those  defects  and  ble- 
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mishes  which  it  is  natural  to  expect,  while 
art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  made  no  ad- 
vances towards  perfection. 

XXVI.  After  all,  if  the  best  form  of  elo- 
quence must  be  abandoned,  and  some  new- 
fangled style  must  grow  into  fashion,  give  me 
the  rapidity  of  Gracchus  {a),  or  the  more 
solenm  ma.nner  of  Crassus  (6),  with  all  their 
imperfections,  rather  than  the  effeminate  de- 
licac}^  of  (c)  Mircenas,  or  the  tinkling  cym- 
bal {(1)  of  Gallio.  The  most  homely  dress 
is  preferable  to  gawdy  colours  and  meretrici- 
ous ornaments.  The  style  in  vogue  at  present, 
is  an  innovation  against  every  thing  just  and 
natural :  it  is  not  even  manly.  The  luxu- 
riant phrase,  the  inanity  of  tuneful  periods, 
and  the  wanton  levity  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition, are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  histrionic  art, 
as  if  they  were  written  for  the  stage.  To 
the  dis2;race  of  the  ag-e  (however  astonishino- 
it  may  appear)  it  is  the  boast,  the  pride,  the 
glory  of  our  present  orators,  that  their  periods 
are  musical  enouo-h  either  for  the  dancer's 
heel  (e),  or  the  warbler's  throat.  Hence  it  is, 
that  by  a  frequent,  but  preposterous,  meta- 
phor, the  orator  is  said  to  speak  in  melodious 
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cadence,  and  the  dancer  to  move  with  expres- 
sion.    In  this  view  of  things,  even  (/')  Cas- 
sius  Severus  (the  only  modern  whom  Aper 
has  ventured  to  name),  if  we  compare  him 
with  the  race  that  followed,  may  be  fairly 
pronounced   a  legitimate   orator,    though  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  what  remains 
of  his   composition,    he   is   clumsy  without 
strength,  and  violent  without  spirit.    He  was 
the  first  that  deviated  from  the  great  masters 
of  his  art.     He  despised  all  method  and  re- 
gular arrangement ;  indelicate  in  his  choice 
of  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to  decency  ;  eager 
to  attack,   he   left  himself  unguarded  ;    he 
brandished  his  weapons  without   skill  or  ad- 
dress; and,  to  speak  plainl}^  he  wrangled, 
but  did  not  argue.     And  yet^  notwithstand- 
ing these  defects,  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  superior  to  all  that  came  after  him,  whe- 
ther we  regard  the  variety  of  his  learning,  the 
urbanity  of  his  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
I  expected  that  Aper,  after  naming  this  orator, 
would  have  drawn  up  the  rest  of  his  forces  in 
regular  order.     He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon. 
Asinius,  Caelius  and   Calvus;  but  where  are 
his  companions  to  enter  the  lists  with  them  ? 
I  imagined  that  he  had  a  phalanx  in  reserve, 
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and  that  we  should  have  seen  them  man  hv 
man  giving  battle  to  Cicero,  CiEsar,  and  the 
rest  in  succession.  lie  has  singled  out  some 
of  the  ancients,  but  has  brought  none  of  his 
moderns  into  the  field.  He  thought  it  enough 
to  give  them  a  good  character  in  their  ab- 
sence. In  this,  perhaps,  he  acted  with  pru- 
dence: he  was  afraid,  if  he  selected  a  few, 
that  the  rest  of  the  tribe  would  take  offence. 
For  among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  present 
day,  is  there  one  to  be  found,  who  does  not, 
in  his  own  opinion,  tower  above  Cicero, 
though  he  has  the  modesty  to  yield  to  Gabi- 
nianus  {g)  ? 

XXVII.  What  Aper  has  omitted,  I  in- 
tend to  perform.  I  shall  produce  his  moderns 
by  name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing  the  exam- 
ple before  our  eyes,  we  may  be  able  more  dis- 
tinctly to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  vigour 
of  ancient  eloquence  has  fallen  to  decay, 
Alaternus  interrupted  him.  I  wish,  he  said, 
that  you  would  come  at  once  to  the  point : 
we  claim  your  promise.  The  superiority  of 
the  ancients  is  not  in  question.  We  want  no 
proof  of  it.  Upon  that  point  my  opinion  is 
'h.'cidcd.  But  the  causes  of  our  rapid  decline 
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from  ancient  excellence  remain  to  be  unfold* 
ed.  Wc  know  that  you  have  turned  your 
thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  we  expected 
from  you  a  calm  disquisition,  had  not  the 
violent  attack  which  A  per  made  upon  your 
favourite  orators,  roused  your  spirit,  and, 
perhaps,  given  you  some  offence.  Far  from 
it,  replied  Messala ;  he  has  given  me  no 
offence  ;  nor  must  you,  my  friends,  take  um- 
brage, if  at  any  time  a  word  should  fall 
from  me,  not  quite  agreeable  to  your  way 
of  thinking.  AVe  are  engaged  in  a  free  en- 
quiry, and  you  know,  that,  in  this  kind  of 
debate,  the  established  law  allows  every  man 
to  speak  his  mind  without  reserve.  That  is 
the  law,  replied  Maternus  ;  you  may  proceed 
in  perfect  security.  When  you  speak  of  the 
ancients,  speak  of  them  with  ancient  freedom, 
which,  I  fear,  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  even  the 
o;enius  of  those  eminent  men. 

XXVIII.  Mess  A  LA  resumed  his  discourses 
The  causes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  be  traced.  They  are,  I 
believe,  well  known  to  you  Maternus,  and 
also  to  Secundus,  not  excepting  my  friend 
A  per.     It  seems,  however,  that  I  am  now,  at 
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vour  request,  to  unravel  the  business.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  in  it.  We  know  that 
eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the  polite  arts,  has 
lost  its  former  lustre:  and  yet,  it  is  not  a 
dearth  of  men,  or  a  decay  of  talents,,  that  has 
produced  this  fatal  effect.  The  true  causes 
are,  the  dissipation  of  our  young  men,  the  in- 
attention of  parents,  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  pretend  to  give  instruction,  and  the  total 
neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  The  mischief 
beo-an  at  Rome,  it  has  over-run  all  Italy,  and 
is  now,  with  rapid  strides,  spreading  through 
the  provinces.  The  effects,  however,  are 
more  visible  at  home,  and,  therefore,  1  shall 
confine  mvself  to  the  reio^nino:  vices  of  the 
capital;  vices  that  wither  every  virtue  in  the 
bud,  and  continue  their  baleful  influence 
through  every  season  of  life. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  look  back  to  the  system  of 
education  that  prevailed  in  former  times,  and 
to  the  strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors,  in  a 
point  of  so  much  moment  as  the  formation 
of  youth.  In  the  times  to  which  I  now  re- 
fer, the  son  of  every  family  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  a  virtuous  mother.     The  infant, 
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as  soon  as  born,  was  not  consigned  to  the 
mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling  nurse  (a),  but  I 
was  reared  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a 
lender  parent.  To  regulate  all  household 
aftairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant  race,  was,  at 
that  time,  the  glory  of  the  female  character. 
A  matron,  related  to  the  family,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  purity  of  her  life,  was  chosen 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  tender  mind.  In 
her  presence  not  one  indecent  word  was  ut- 
tered ;  nothing  was  done  against  propriety 
and  good  manners.  The  hours  of  study  and 
serious  employment  were  settled  by  her  direc- 
tion; and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  diversions 
of  tli^  children  were  conducted  with  modest 
reserve  and  sanctity  of  manners.  Thus  it  was 
that  Cornelia  {b),  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
superintended  the  education  of  her  illustrious 
issue.  It  was  thus  that  Aurelia  (c)  trained 
up  Julius  Caesar;  and  thus,  Atia  {d)  formed 
the  mind  of  Augustus.  The  consequence  of 
this  regular  discipline  was,  that  the  young 
mind  grew  up  in  innocence,  unstained  by 
vice,  unwarped  by  irregular  passions,  and, 
under  that  culture,  received  the  seeds  of  sci- 
ence. Whatever  was  the  peculiar  bias,  whe- 
ther to  the  military  art,  the  study  of  the  laws. 
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or  the  profession  of  eloquence,  that  engrossed 
the  whole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  di- 
rected, embraced  the  entire  compass  of  one 
favourite  science. 

XXIX.  In  the  present  age,  what  is  our 
practice.'*  The  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  aiid  a  slave  or  two,  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  generally  the  worst  of  the  whole 
liousehold  train  ;  all  utter  strangers  to  every 
liberal  notion.  In  that  worshipful  society  {a) 
the  youth  grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vul- 
oar  error.  Throuohout  the  house,  not  one 
servant  cares  what  he  says  or  does  (b)  in  the 
presence  of  his  young  master:  and  indeed  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  parents  them- 
selves are  the  first  to  give  their  children 
the  worst  examples  of  vice  and  luxury. 
The  striplingj  consequently  loses  all  sense  of 
shame,  and  soon  forgets  the  respect  he  owes 
to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  A  passion  for 
horses,  players  and  gladiators  (c)  seems  to 
be  the  epidemic  folly  of  the  times.  The  child 
receives  it  in  his  mother's  womb ;  he  brings 
it  with  him  into  the  world  ;  and  in  a  mind  so 
possessed,  what  room  for  science,  or  any  ge- 
nerous purpose  ? 

r  2 
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In  our  houses,  at  our^tables,  sports  and  in- 
terludes are  the  topies  of  conversation.   Enter 
the  places  of  academical  lectures,  and  who 
talks  of  any  other  subject  ?   The  preceptors 
themselves  have  caught  the  contagion.     Nor 
can  this  be  wondered  at.  To  establish  a  strict 
and  regular  discipline,    and   to  succeed  by 
giving  proofs  of  their  genius,  is  not  the  plan 
of  our  modern  rhetoricians.     Thej  pay  their 
court  to  the  great,  and,  by  servile  adulation, 
increase  the  number  of  their  pupils.    Need  1 
mention   the  manner  of  conveying  the  first 
elements  of  school  learning?  No  care  is  taken 
to  give  the  student  a  taste  for  the  best  au- 
thors (cl) ;   the  page  of  history  lies  neglected  ; 
the  study  of  men  and  manners  is  no  part  of 
their   system  ;    and  every  branch  of  useful 
knowledge  is  left  uncultivated.     A  preceptor 
is  called  in,  and  education  is  th^n  thought  to 
be  in  a  fair  way.     But  I  shall  fiave  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  more  fully  of  that  class  of 
men,  called  rhetoricians.  It  will  then  be  seen, 
at  what  period  that  profession  first  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome,  and  what  reception  it 
met  with  from  our  ancestors. 

XXX.  Betore   I  proceed,  let  us  advert 
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for  a  moment  to  the  plan  of  ancient  disci- 
pline. The  unwearied  ^dihgence  of  the  an- 
cient orators,  their  habits  of  meditation,  and 
their  daily  exercise  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts 
and  sciences,  are  amply  displayed  in  the 
books  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us. 
The  treatise  of  Cicero,  intitled  Ijrutus  (a), 
is  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  work,  after  com- 
memorating the  orators  of  a  former  day,  he 
closes  the-account  with  the  particulars  of  his 
own  progress  in  science,  and  the  method  he 
took  in  educating  himself  to  the  profession  of 
orator}'.  He  studied  the  civil  law  under  (b) 
INlucius  Scsevola;  he  was  instructed  in  the 
various  systems  of  pliilosophy,  by  Philo  (c) 
of  the  academic  school,  and  by  Diodorus  the 
stoic ;  and  though  Rome,  at  that  time, 
abounded  with  the  best  professors,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Greece  (<:/),  and  thence  to  Asia,  in 
order  to  enrich  his  mind  with  every  branch 
oflearnino-.  Hence  that  store  of  knowledge 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings.  Geometry, 
nmsic,  grammar,  and  excvy  usel'ul  art  were 
lUniiliar  to  him.  He  embraced  the  whole 
science  of"  logic  (c)  and  ctliics.  He  studied 
tlie  operations  oC  nature.  His  diligence  of 
enquiiy  opened  to   him   the  long   chain  of 
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causes  and  effects,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
system  of  physiology  was  his  own.  From  a 
mind  thus  replenished,  it  is  no  wonder,  my 
good  friends,  that  we  see  in  the  compositions 
of  that  extraordinary  man  that  affluence  of 
ideas,  and  that  prodigious  flow  of  eloquence. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  with  oratory  as  with  the  other 
arts,  which  are  confined  to  certain  objects, 
and  circumscribed  within  their  own  peculiar 
limits.  He  alone  deserves  the  name  of  an  ora- 
tor, who  can  speak  in  a  copious  style,  with 
ease  or  dignity,  as  the  subject  requires;  who 
can  find  lanouas^e  to  decorate  his  argument; 
who  through  the  passions  can  command  the 
understanding;  and,  while  he  serves  man- 
kind, knows  how  to  delight  the  judgment  and 
the  imagination  of  his  audience. 

XXXI.  Such  was,  in  ancient  times,  the 
idea  of  an  orator.  To  form  that  illustrious 
character,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  de- 
claim in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  (a),  or  to 
make  a  vain  parade  in  fictitious  controversies, 
which  were  not  only  void  of  all  reality,  but 
even  of  a  shadow  of  probability.  Our  an- 
cestors pursued  a  different  plan:  they  stored 
their  minds  with  just  ideas  of  moral  good  and 
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evil ;  with  the  rales  of  rigrht  and  wron^,  and 
the  fah'  and  foul  in  human  transactions. 
These,  on  every  controverted  point,  are  the 
orator's  province.  In  courts  of  law,  just  and 
unjust  undergo  his  discussion;  in  political  de- 
bate, between  what  is  expedient  and  honour- 
able, it  is  his  to  draw  the  line ;  and  those  ques- 
tions are  so  blended  in  their  nature,  that  they 
enter  into  every  cause.  On  such  important 
topics,  who  can  hope  to  bring  variet}^  of  mat- 
ter, and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  style  and 
sentiment,  if  he  has  not,  before  hand,  enlarg- 
ed his  mind  with  the  knowledg;e  of  human 
nature?  with  the  laws  of  moral  oblis;ation  ? 
the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue  ? 
and  other  points  which  do  not  immediately 
belong  to  the  theory  of  ethics  .•* 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  his  mind 
"with  these  materials,  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  accjuircd  the  powers  of  persuasion,  lie 
who  knows  the  nature  of  indionation,  will  be 
able  to  kindle  or  allay  tliat  passion  in  the 
breast  of  the  judge;  and  the  advocate,  who 
lias  considered  the  effect  of  compassion,  and 
from  Avhat  secret  springs  it  flows,  will  best 
know    how   to  soften   the  mind,  and  melt  it 
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into  tenderness.  It  is  by  these  secrets  of 
his  art  that  the  orator  gains  his  influence. 
Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the  preju- 
diced, the  angry,  the  envious,  the  melan- 
choly, or  the  timid,  he  can  bridle  their  va- 
rious passions,  and  hold  the  reigns  in  his  own 
hand.  According  to  the  disposition  of  his 
audience,  he  will  know  when  to  check  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  when  to  raise  them 
to  their  full  tumult  of  emotion. 

Some  critics  are  chiefly  pleased  with  that 
close  mode  of  oratory,  which  in  a  laconic  man- 
ner states  the  facts,  and  forms  an  immediate 
conclusion  :  in  that  case,  it  is  obvious  how  ne- 
cessaiy  it  is  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the 
rules  of  logic.  Others  delight  in  a  more  open, 
free,  and  copious  style,  where  the  arguments 
are  dra"'>vn  from  topics  of  general  knowledge  ; 
for  this  purpose,  the  peripatetic  school  (b)  will 
supply  the  orator  with  ample  materials.  The 
academic  philosopher  (c)  will  inspire  him 
with  warmth  and  energy  ;  Plato  will  give  the 
sublime,  and  Zenophon  that  equal  flow  which 
charms  us  in  that  amiable  writer.  The 
rhetorical  figure,  which  is  called  exclamation, 
so  frequent  with  Epicurus  UI)  and  Metrodo-- 
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Ills,  will  ackl  to  a  discourse  those  sudden 
breaks  ot"  passion,  vsiiich  give  motion,  strength, 
and  vehemence. 

It  is  not  for  the  stoic  school,  nor  for  their 
imaginary  wise  man,  that  I  am  laying  down 
rules.  I  am  forming;  an  orator,  whose  bu- 
;->iness  it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one  sect,  but  to  go 
the  round  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  great  masters  of 
ancient  eloquence  laid  their  foundation  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  to  that 
fund  thc}^  added  grammar,  music,  and  geo- 
metry. The  fact  is,  in  most  of  the  causes 
that  occur,  perhaps  in  every  cause,  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  wh^le  system  of  jurispru- 
dence is  an  indispensable  requisite.  ']'here 
are  likewise  many  subjects  of  litigation,  in 
which  an  acquaintance  with  other  sciences  is 
of  the  highest  use. 

XXXII.  A:\i  I  to  be  told,  that  to  gain 
some  slight  information  on  particular  subjects, 
as  occasion  may  reciuire,  will  suiliciently  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  an  oiator?  In  answer  to 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  application 
of  what  we  draw  from  our  ov»n  fund,  is  very 
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diiTercnt  from  ihc  use  \vc  make  of  what  we 
borrow.  AVlicther  we  speak  from  digested 
knowledge  or  the  mere  su2:sestion  of  others, 
the  eflcet  is  soon  perceived.  Add  to  this, 
that  conflux  of  ideas  with  which  the  different 
sciences  enrich  the  mind,  gives  an  air  of  dig- 
nity to  whatever  -we  say,  even  in  cases  where 
that  depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required.  Sci- 
ence adorns  the  speaker  at  all  times,  and, 
where  it  is  least  expected,  confers  a  grace  that 
charms  every  hearer ;  the  man  of  erudition 
feels  it,  and  the  unlettered  part  of  the  audience 
acknowledge  the  effect,  without  knowing  the 
cause.  A  murmur  of  applause  ensues  ;  the 
speaker  is  allowed  to  have  laid  in  a  store 
of  knowledge  ;  he  possesses  all  the  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  then  is  called  an  orator 
indeed. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  if  we  aspire  to 
that  honourable  appellation,  that  there  is 
no  way  but  that  which  1  have  chalked  out. 
Xo  man  was  ever  yet  a  complete  orator,  and, 
i  afhrm,  never  can  be,  unless,  like  the  soldier 
inarching  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  enters  th^ 
forum  armed  atall  points  v»'ith  the  sciences  and 
the  liberal  arts.     Is  that  the  case  in  these  our 
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modern    times?    The  style,   which  we  hear 
every  day,  abounds  with  colloquial  barbarisms, 
and  vulgar  phraseology :    no   knowledge  of 
the  laws  is  heard ;  our  municipal  policy  is 
wholly  neglected,  and  even  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  are  treated  with   contempt  and  deri- 
sion.     Moral  philosophy  is  discarded,  and 
the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  are  unworthy 
of  their  notice.     In  this  manner,  eloquence  is 
dethroned;  she  is  banished  from  her  right- 
ful dominions,  and  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 
cold  reo-ions  of  antithesis,  forced  conceit,  and 
pointed  sentences.     The  consequence  is,  that 
she,  who  was   once  the  sovereign  mistress  of 
the  sciences,  and  led  them  as  handmaids  in 
her  train,  is  now  deprived  of  her  attendants 
reduced,  impoverished,  and,  stripped  of  her 
usual  honours  ([  might  say   of  her  genius), 
compelled  to  exercise  a  mere  plebeian  art. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  laid 
open  the  efficient  cause  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence. Need  I  call  witnesses  to  support 
my  opinion?  I  name  Demosthenes  among 
the  Greeks.  He,  we  are  assured,  constantly 
attended  {a)  the  lectures  of  Plato.  I  name 
Cicero  among  the    Romans:    he  tells  us  (I 
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believe  I  can  repeat  his  words),  that  if  he  at- 
tained any  degree  of  excellence,  he  owed  it, 
not  so  much  to  the  precepts  of  rhetoricians, 
as  to  his  meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  aca- 
demic school.  I  am  aware  that  other  causes 
of  our  present  degeneracy  may  be  added;  but 
that  task  I  leave  to  my  friends,  since  I  now 
may  flatter  myself  that  I  have  performed  my 
promise.  In  doing  it,  I  fear,  that,  as  often 
happens  to  me,  1  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
fi-ivino;  offence.  Were  a  certain  class  of  men 
to  hear  the  principles  which  1  have  advanced 
in  favour  of  legal  knowledge  and  sound  phi- 
losophy, I  should  expect  to  be  told  that  I  have 
been  all  the  time  commending  my  own  vi- 
sionary schemes. 

XX XII I.  You  will  excuse  me,  replied 
Maternus,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  you 
Lave  by  no  means  finished  your  part  of  our 
enquiry.  You  seem  to  have  spread  your 
canvas,  and  to  have  touched  the  outlines  of 
your  plan  ;  but  there  are  other  parts  that  still 
require  the  colouring  of  so  masterly  a  hand. 
The  stores  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  an- 
cients enlarged  their  minds,  you  have  fairly 
explained,  and,  in  contrast  to  that    pleasing 
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picture^  you  have  given  us  a  true  draught  of 
modern   ioiuorance.       But  we    now  wish  to 
know,  what  were  the  exercises,  and  wliat  the 
discipUne,  by  which  the  youth  of  tbrmcr  times 
prepared  themselves  for  the  honours  of  their 
profession.     It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  con- 
tended, that  theory,  and  systems  of  art,  are 
of  themselves   sufficient  to  form  a  e:enuine 
orator.    It  is  by  practice,  and  by  constant  ex- 
ertion that  the  faculty  of  speech  improves,  till 
the  genius  of  the  man  expands,  and  flourishes 
in  its  full  vigour.   This,  I  think,  you  will  not 
deny,   and   my  two  friends,  if  I  may  judge 
by  their   looks,   seem   to  give  their  assent. 
Aper    and  Secundus    agreed    vrithout  hesi- 
tation. 

Messala  proceeded  as  follows:  Having,  as 
I  conceive,  shewn  the  seed-plots  of  ancient 
eloquence,  and  the  fountains  of  science,  from 
which  they  drew  such  copious  streams ;  it  re- 
mains now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  labour, 
the  assiduity,  and  the  exercises,  by  which  they 
trained  themselves  to  their  profession.  I  need 
not  observe,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  science,' 
method  and  constant  exercise  are  indispen- 
sable: for  who  can  hope,  without  regular  at- 
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teiition,  to  master  abstract  schemes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  the 
bcicnccs?  Knou'lcdo-e  must  be  crafted  in  the 
mind  hy  frecjuent   meditation    (a);    to   that 
must  be  added  the  facidty  of  conveying  our 
ideas;  and,  to  make  sure  of  our  impression^ 
we  must  be  able  to  adorn  our  thouoljts  with 
the  colours  of  true  eloquence.     Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  arts,  by  which  the  mind 
]a3's  in  its  stock  of  knowledge,   nmst  be  still 
pursued,  in  order  to  attain  a  clear  and  grace- 
ful manner  of  conveying  that  knowledge  to 
others.     This  may   be   thought  refined   and 
too  abstruse.     If,  however,  we  are  still  to  be 
told  that  science  and  elocution  are  thinos  in 
themselves  distinct  and   unrelated;  this,   at 
least,  may  be  assumed,  that  he,  who,  with  a 
fund  of  previous  knowledge,   undertakes  the 
province  of  oratory,  will  bring  with  him  a 
mind  well   seasoned,  and  duly  prepared  for 
the  study  and  exercise  of  real  eloquence. 

XXXIV.  The  practice  of  our  ancestors 
was  agreeable  to  this  theory.  The  youth 
who  was  intended  for  public  declamation^ 
went  forth,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  or 
some  near  relation,  with  all  the  advantages 
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of  home-discipline;  his  mind  Avas  expanded 
by  the  fine  arts,  and  impregnated  with  science, 
lie  was  conducted  to  the  most  eminent  ora- 
tor of  the  time.  Under  that  illustrious  patro- 
iiagje  he  visited  the  forum  ;  he  attended  his 
patron  upon  all  occasions;  he  listened  with 
attention  to  his  pleadings  in  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  his  public  harangues  before  the 
j)cople:  he  heard  him  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment; he  noted  his  sudden  replies,  and  thus, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  if  I  may  so  express  mj-- 
self,  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  rhetori- 
cal warfare.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  obvious :  the  young  candidate  gained 
courage,  and  improved  his  judgment ;  he  stu- 
died in  open  day,  amidst  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict, where  nothino-  weak  or  idle  could  be 
said  with  impunit}' ;  where  every  thing  ab- 
surd was  instantly  rebuked  by  the  judge,  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  by  the  adversary,  and  con- 
demned by  the  whole  bar. 

In  this  manner  the  student  was  initiated  in 
tlie  rules  of  sound  and  nianl}^  eloquence; 
and,  though  it  be  true,  that  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  auspices  of  one  orator  only, 
he  heard  the  rest  in  their  turn,  and  in  that  di- 
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versity  of  tastes  which  always  prevails  in  mill- 
ed asscmbhes,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish 
what  was  excellent  or  defective  in  the  kind. 
The  orator  in  actual  business  was  the  best  pre- 
ceptor :  tlic  instructions  which  he  gave,  were 
living  eloquence,  the  substance,  and  not  the 
shadow.  He  was  himself  a  real  combatant, 
cnoao-cd  witli  a  zealous  antaironist,  both  in 
earnest,  cind  not  like  gladiators,  in  a  mock 
contest,  fighting  for  prizes.  It  was  a  struggle 
for  victory,  before  an  audience  always  chang- 
ing,  yet  always  full ;  where  the  speaker  had 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  admirers ;  and  be- 
tween both,  what  was  brilliant  met  with  ap- 
plause ;  what  was  defective,  was  sure  to  be 
condemned,  in  this  clash  of  opinions,  the 
genuine  orator  flourished,  and  acquired  that 
lasting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  must  re- 
bound from  the  benches  filled  with  your  ene- 
mies.   Extorted  applause  is  the  best  suffrage. 

In  that  school,  the  youth  of  expectation, 
such  as  I  have  delineated,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated by  the  most  eminent  genius  of  the 
times.  In  the  forum,  he  was  enlightened  by 
the  experience  of  others ;  he  was  instructed 
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in  the  knowledo'e  of  the  laws,  accustomed  to 
the  eye  of  the  judges,  habituated  to  the  looks 
of  a  numerous  audience,  and  acquainted  with 
t!ie  popular  taste.  After  this  preparation,  he 
was  called  forth  to  conduct  a  prosecution,  or 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  weight  of  the 
defence.  The  fruit  of  his  application  was 
then  seen  at  once.  He  was  equal,  in  his  first 
outset,  to  the  most  arduous  business.  Thus 
it  was  that  Crassus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  {o), 
stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Papirius  Carbo: 
thus  Julius  CtBsar,  at  one-and-twenty,  ar- 
raigned Dolabslla;  Asinius  Pollio,  about  the 
same  age,  attacked  Caius  Cato;  and  Calvus, 
but  a  Little  older,  flamed  out  against  Vati- 
nius.  Their  several  speeches  are  still  extant, 
and  we  ail  read  them  with  admiration. 

XXXV.  Ix  opposition  to  this  S3'stem  of 
education,  what  is  our  modern  practice?  Our 
young  men  are  led  («)  to  academical  prolu- 
sions in  the  school  of  vain  professors,  who  call 
themselves  rhetoricians;  a  race  of  impostors, 
who  made  their  first  appearance  at  Rome, 
not  long  before  the  days  of  Cicero.  That 
the}^  were  unwelcome  visitors,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  silenced   by 
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the  two  censors  (/>),  Crassus  and  Donntias, 
They  were  ordered,  says  Cicero,  to  shut  up 
their  school  of  iiiipiulence.      Those  scenes, 
however,  are  open  at  present,  and  there  our 
young  students  hsten  to  niountebaiik  oratory. 
I  am  at  a  loss   how  to  determine  which  is 
most  fatal  to  all  true  genius,  the  place  itself, 
the  company  that  frequent  it,  or  the  plan  of 
study  universally  adopted.      Can  the  place 
impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  respect,  where 
none  arc  ever  seen  but  the  raw,  the  unskilful, 
and  the  ignorant?    In  such  an  assembly  what 
advantMii;e  can  arise*?     Lovs  harangue  before 
bo3's,   and  young  men  exliibit  before  their 
fellows.     I'he  speaker  is  pleased  with  his  de- 
clamation, and  the  hearer  with  his  judgment. 
The   very  subjects   on    which    they  display 
their  talents,  tend  to  no  useful  purpose.    They 
are  of  two  sorts,  persuasive  or  controversial. 
The  first,  supposed  to  be  of  tlie  lighter  kind, 
are  usually  assigned  to  tlie  youngest  scholars: 
the  last  are  reserved  for  students   of  lonoer 
practice  and  riper  judgment.     But,  gracious 
powers^  what  are  the  compositions  produced 
on  these  occasions? 

The  subject   is    remote    from    truth,   and 
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even  probability,  unlike  any  thing  that  ever 
happened  in  human  life :  and  no  Avonder  if 
the  superstructure  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
foundation.  It  is  to  tliese  scenic  exercises 
that  we  owe  a  number  of  frivolous  topics, 
such  as  the  reward  due  to  the  sla3^er  of  a  ty- 
rant: the  election  to  be  made  by  (c)  violated 
virgins;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  proper  to 
be  used  during  a  raging  pestilence;  the  loose 
behaviour  of  married  women;  with  other 
fictitious  subjects,  hackneyed  in  the  schools, 
and  seldom  or  never  heard  of  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  These  imaginary  questions  are  treat- 
ed with  gaudy  tiourishes,  and  all  the  tumor  of 
unnatural  language.  But  after  all  this  mighty 
parade,  call  these  striplings  from  their  schools 
of  rhetoric,  in-to  the  presence  of  the  judges, 
and  to  the  real  business  of  the  bar  (d) : 

1.  ''  What  figure  will  they  make  before 
*'  that  solejnn  judicature?  Trained  up  in  chi- 
"  merical  exercises,  strangers  to  the  munici- 
*'  pal  laws,  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
"  of  natural  justice  and  the  rights  of  nations, 
"  they  will  bring  with  them  tliat  false  taste 
"  which  they  have  been  for  years  acquiring, 
*'  but  nothing  worthy  of  the  public  car,  nothing 
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useful  to  their  clients.  They  have  succeed- 
ed ill  uothino-  but  the  art  of  inakiuo-  them- 
selves  ridiculous.  The  peculiar  quality  of 
the  teacher  (r/),  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to 
transfuse  itself  into  the  performance  of  the 
pupil.  Is  tlie  master  haughty,  fierce,  and 
arrooant?  The  scholar  swells  with  confi- 
dence;  his  eye  threatens  prodigious  things, 
and  his  harangue  is  an  ostentatious  display 
of  the  common  place  of  school  oratory? 
dressed  up  with  dazzling  splendour,  and 
thundered  forth  with  emphasis.  On  the 
other  hand,  does  the  master  value  himself 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  for  the  foppery 
of  ghttering  conceits  and  tinsel  ornament.'^ 
The  youth  who  has  been  educated  under 
him,  sets  out  with  the  same  artificial  pretti- 
ness,  the  same  foppery  of  style  and  man- 
ner. A  simper  plays  on  his  countenance ; 
his  elocution  is  soft  and  delicate;  his  action 
pathetic;  his  sentences  entangled  in  a 
maze  of  sweet  perplexity ;  he  plays  off  the 
whole  of  his  theatrical  skill,  and  hopes  to 
elevate  and  surprise. 

2.  "Tins  love  of  finery,  this  ambition  to 
"  shine  and   glitter,   has  destroyed  all    true 
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eloquence.  Oratory  is  not  the  child  of 
hireling  teachers;  it  springs  from  another 
"  source,  from  a  love  of  liberty,  from  a  mind 
"  replete  with  moral  science,  and  a  thorough 
"  knowledge  of  the  laws;  from  a  due  respect 
"  for  the  best  examples,  fnMii  profound  medi- 
"  tation  (n),  and  a  style  formed  by  constant 
practice.  ^Vhile  these  were  thought  essen- 
tial requisites,  eloquence  flourished.  But 
"  the  true  beauties  of  lanouaoe  fell  into  disuse, 
"  and  orator}'  Avent  to  ruin.  The  spirit  eva- 
"  porated,  I  fear,  to  revive  no  more.  I  wish 
"  I  may  i)rove  a  false  prophet,  but  we  know 
"  the  progress  of  art  in  every  age  and  coun- 
"  try.  Rude  at  fust,  it  rises  from  low  be- 
"  ginnings,  and  goes  on  improving,  till  it 
reaches  the  highest  perfection  in  the  kind. 
But  at  that  point  it  is  never  stationar}^: 
it  soon  declines,  and  from  the  corruption 
"  of  what  is  good,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
"  man,  nor  in  the  power  of  human  lacul- 
"  ties,  to  rise  again  to  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
"  cellence. 

3.  "  Messai.a  closed  with  a  degree  of  ve- 
"  hemence,  and  then  turning  to  JMaternus 
*'  and  Secunchis  (//),  It  is  yours,  he  said,  to 
"  pursue   this   train  of  argument;  or  if  any 
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**  cause  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  lies  still 
*•  deeper,  you  will  oblige  us  by  briuging  it  to 
"  light.  Matenius,  1  presume,  will  find  no 
"  difficulty:  a  poetic  genius  holds  commerce 
"  with  the  gods,  and  to  him  nothing  will  re- 
'•'  main  a  secret.  As  for  Secundus,  he  lias 
"  been  lono-  a  shinino;  ornament  of  the  forum, 
**  and  by  his  own  experience  knows  how  to 
"  distinguish  genuine  eloquence  from  the  cor- 
'*  rupt  and  vicious.  Maternus  heard  this  sally 
"  of  his  friend's  good  lunnour  with  a  smile. 
"  The  task,  he  said,  which  you  have  imposed 
*'  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  execute.  But 
"  though  I  am  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  I 
*•  must  notwithstanding  request  that  Secun- 
"  dus  may  take  the  lead.  He  is  master  of 
*'  the  subject,  and,  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
*•  experience  is  better  than  inspiration. 

4.  "  Secundus  (a)  complied  with  his 
"  friend's  request.  1  yield,  he  said,  the  more 
"  willingly,  as  1  shall  liazard  no  new  opinion, 
but  rather  confirm  what  has  been  urged  by 
]\Iessala.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  painters  are 
"  formed  by  painters,  and  poets  by  the  ex- 
"  ample  of  poets,  so  the  young  orator  must 
"  learn  his  art  from  orators  only.  In  the 
"  schools  of  rhetoricians  (/>),  who  think  them- 
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*'  selves  the  fountaiii-licad  of  eloquence,  every 
"  thinsj  is  false  and  vitiated.     The  true  prin- 
"  ciples  of  the  persuasive  art  are  never  knovrn 
*'  to  the  professor,  or  if  at  any  time  there 
"  may  be  found  a  preceptor  of  superior  genius, 
"  can  it  be  expected  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
*'  transfuse  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  all  his 
"  own  conceptions,  })ure,  unmixed,  and  free 
*'  from  error?     The  sensibility  of  the  master, 
*•  since  we  have  allowed  him  genius,  will  be 
"  an  impediment:  the  uniformity  of  the  same 
"  dull  tedious  round  will  give  him  disgust, 
"  and  the  student  will  turn  from  it  with  aver- 
"  sion.      And    yet  I  am    inclined   to  think, 
"  that  the  decay  of  eloquence  would  not  have 
"  been  so  rapid,  if  other  causes,  more  fatal 
**  than  the  corruption  of  the  schools,  had  not 
"  co-operated.     When  the  worst  models  be- 
*'  came  the  objects  of  imitation,  and  not  only 
"  the  young  men  of  the  age,  but  even  the 
*'•  whole  body  of  the  pco[)le,  admired  the  new 
"  way  of  speaking,  eloquence  fell  at  once  into 
"  that    state     of   d(\generacy,    from    which 
"  nothing  can   recover  it.     AW',  who   cairie 
'*  afterwards,  found  ourselves  in  a  hopeless 
*'  situation:   we  were  driven  to  wretched  ex- 
**  pedients,  to  forced  conceits,  and  the  glitter 
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"  of  frivolous  sentences;  we  were  obliged  to 
"  hunt  after  wit,  wlicn  we  could  be  no  longer 
*'  eloquent.  Tyy  what  pernicious  examples 
"  this  was  accomplished,  has  been  explained 
"  by  our  friend  Messala. 

5.  "  We  are  none  of  us  strano-ers  to  those 
"  unhappy  times,  when  Rome,  grown  weary 
"  of  her  vast  renown  in  arms,  began  to  think 
"  of  striking  into  new  paths  of  fame,  no 
"  longer  willing  to  depend  on  the  glory  of 
"  our  ancestors.  The  whole  power  of  the 
"  state  was  centred  in  a  single  ruler,  and  by 
"  the  policy  of  the  prince,  men  were  taught 
''  to  think  no  more  of  ancient  honour.  Inven- 
"  tion  was  on  the  stretch  for  novelty,  and  all 
"  looked  for  something  better  than  perfection; 
"  something  rare,  far-fetched,  and  exquisite. 
*'  New  modes  of  pleasure  weie  devised.  In 
*'  that  period  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  when 
"  the  rage  for  new  inventions  was  grown  epi- 
"  demic,  Seneca  arose.  His  talents  were  of 
"  a  peculiar  sort,  acute,  refined,  and  polished; 
*'  but  polished  to  a  degree  that  made  him  pre- 
"  for  affectation  and  wit  to  truth  and  nature. 
"  The  predominance  of  his  genius  was  great 
"and,  by  consequence,  he  gave  the  mortal 
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*•'  stab  to  all  true  eloquence  {a).  When  I 
"  say  this  let  me  not  be  suspected  of  that  low 
"  malignity  which  would  tarnish  the  fame  of 
"  a  sreat  character.  I  admire  the  man,  and 
"  the  philosopher.  The  undaunted  firmness 
"  with  which  he  braved  the  tyrant's  frown, 
"  will  do  immortal  hoiiour  to  his  memory. 
"  But  the  fact  is,  and  v/hy  should  I  disguise 
^'  it?  the  virtues  of  the  writer  have  undone 
"  his  country. 

6.  ''  To  bring  about  this  unhappy  revolu- 
"  tion,  no  man  was  so  eminently  quali- 
"  ficd  {a).  His  understanding  was  large 
*' and  comprehensive;  his  genius  rich  and 
"  powerful ;  his  way  of  thinking  ingenious, 
"  eleoant,  and  even  charming.  IJis  researches 
"  in  moral  philosophy  excited  the  admiration 
*'  of  all ;  and  moral  [)hilosophy  is  never  so 
"  highly  praised,  as  when  the  manners  are  in 
"  a  state  of  degeneracy.  Seneca  knew  the 
"  taste  of  the  times.  lie  had  the  art  to  gra- 
"  tify  the  public  ear.  His  style  is  neat,  yet 
"  animated;  concise,  yet  clear;  familiar,  yet 
*'  seldom  inelegant.  Free  from  redundancy, 
*'  his  periods  are  often  abrupt,  but  they  sur- 
''  prise  by  their  viviicity.      lie  shines  in  point- 
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"  ed  sentences,  and  that  unceasing  pcrsecu- 
*'  tion  of  vice,  which  is  kept  up  with  uncom- 
"  mon  ardour,  spreads  a  lustre  over  all  his 
"  writings.     His  brilliant  style  charmed   by 
*'  its  novelty.     Every  page  sparkles  Avith  wit, 
"  with  gay  allusions,  and  sentiments  of  virtue. 
*•  No  wonder  that    the    graceful    case,   and 
'•  sometinics  the   dignity  of  his   expression, 
"  made   their  wa}-  into  ^the   forum.     AVhat 
*'  pleased  universally,  soon  found  a  number 
"  of  imitators.     Add  to  this  the  advantages 
"  of  rank  and   honours.     He  mixed   in   the 
**  splendour,  and  perhaps,  in  the  vices  of  the 
*'  court.      'J'he  resentment  of  Caligula,  and 
*'  the  acts  of  oppression  which  soon  after  fol- 
*'  lowed,  served  only  to  ad(^rn  his  name.     To 
**  crown  all,  Kero  was  his  pupil,  and  his  mur- 
"  derer.     Hence  the  character  and  genius  of 
*'  the    man   rose  to   the    highest  eminence. 
"  What  was  admired,  was  imitated,  and  true 
"  oratory  was  heard  no  more.     The  love  of 
*'  novelty  prevailed,  and  for  the  dignified  sim- 
"  plicity  of  ancient   eloquence  no  taste  re- 
*'  mained.     The  art  itselfj  and  all  its  neces- 
"  sary  discipline,  became  ridiculous.     In  that 
"  black  period,  when  vice  triumphed  at  large, 
"  and  virtue  had  every  thing  to  fear,  the  tem- 
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*'  per  of  the  times  was  propitious  to  the  cor- 
*'  raptors  of  taste  and  liberal  science.  The  dig- 
"  nit}'  of  composition  was  no  longer  of  use.    It 
"  had  no   power  to  stop  tlie  torrent  of  vice 
*'  which  deluged  the  city  of  Rome,  and  vir- 
"  tue  found  it  a  feeble  protection.     In  such 
"  a  conjuncture  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  the 
*'  sentiments  of  the  heart.     To   be   obscure, 
"  abrupt,  and  dark,  was  the  best  expedient. 
"  Then  it  was  that  the  affected  sententious  brc- 
"  vity  came  into  vogue.     To  speak  concisely, 
"  and  with  an  air  of  precipitation,  was  the 
"  general  practice.     To  work  the  ruin  of  a 
"  person  accused,  a  single  sentence,  or  a  splen- 
^'  did  phrase  was  sufficient.     Men  defended 
"  themselves  in  a  short  brilliant  expression; 
"  and  if  that  did  not  protect  them,  they  died 
"  with  a  lively  apothegm,  and  their  last  words 
''  were  wit.      'J'his  was  the  fashion  introduc- 
'*  ed  by  Seneca.      The  peculiar,  but  agrec- 
"  able  vices  of  his  style  wrought  the  downfall 
"  of  clocjucnce.     The  solid  was  exchanged 
*'  for  the  brilliant,  and  they,  who  ceased  to  be 
*'  orators,  studied  to  be  ingenious. 

7.  "  Of  late,    indeed,   we  have   seen  the 
**  dawn  of"  better  times.     In  the  course  of  the 
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'  last  six   years  Vespasian  lias  revived  our 

*  hopes  {a).     The  Irieiid  of  regular  manners, 

*  and  the  encourager  of  ancient  virtue,  by 
'  which  Kome  was  raised  to  the  highest  pin- 
'  nacle  of  glory,   he  has  restored  the  public 

*  peace,  and  with  it  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
'  Under  his  propitious  influence,  the  arts  and 
'  sciences  begin  once  more  to  flourish,  and 

*  genius  has  been  honoured  with  his  muni- 
'  ficence.  The  example  of  his  sons  (b)  has 
'  helped  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  emulation.  We 
'  beheld,  with  pleasure,  the  two  princes  add- 
'  ing  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank,  and  their 

*  fame  in  arms,  all  the  orace  and  elegance  of 
'  polite  literature.  But  it  is  fatally  true,  that 
'  when  the  public  taste  is  once  corrupted,  the 

*  mind,  which  has  been  warped,  seldom  reco- 
'  vers  its  former  tone.  This  difficulty  was 
'  rendered  still  more  insurmountable  by  the 
'  licentious  spirit  of  our  young  men,  and  the 
'  popular  applause,  that  encouraged  the  false 
'  taste  of  the  times.  I  need  not,  in  this  com- 
'  pany,  call  to  mind  the  unbridled  presump- 
'  tion,  with  which,  as  soon  as  genuine  elo- 
'  qucnce  expired,  the  3X)ung  men  of  the  age 

*  took  possession  of  the  forum.  Of  modest 
'  worth  and  ancient  manners  nothing  remain- 
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*'  od.  AVe  know  that  in  former  times  the 
"  youthful  candidate  was  introduced  in  the 
*•  forum  b}^  a  person  of  consular  rank  (c), 
"  and  by  him  set  forward  in  his  road  to  fame. 
*'  That  laudable  custom  being  at  an  end,  all 
*'  fences  were  thrown  down :  no  sense  of  shame 
"  remained,  no  respect  for  the  tribunals  of 
*'  justice.  The  aspirino-  genius  wanted  no 
*'  patronage ;  he  scorned  the  usual  forms  of  a 
"  regular  introduction;  and,  with  full  con- 
*'  fidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  obtruded 
'*  himself  on  the  court.  Neither  the  solemn- 
*•  ity  of  the  place,  noi'  the  sanctity  of  laws, 
"  nor  the  importance  of  the  oratorical  clia- 
"  racter,  could  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
*'  young  ambition.  Unconscious  of  the  im- 
"  portance  of  the  undertaking,  and  less  sen- 
"  sible  of  his  own  incapacity,  the  bold  adven- 
"  turer  rushed  at  once  into  the  most  arduous 
"  business.  Arrogance  supplied  the  place  of 
*'  talents. 

8.  *'  To  oppose  the  torrent,  that  bore 
'*  down  every  thing,  the  danger  of  losing  all 
*'  fair  and  h(mest  fame- was  the  only  circum- 
*'  stance  that  could  allbrd  a  ray  of  hope.  ]>ut 
*'  even  that  slender  fence  was  soon  removed 
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"  by  the  arts  of  {a)  Largius  Licinius.  lie 
*'  was  the  first  that  opened  a  new  road  to  am- 
"  bition.     He  intriojucd  for  fame,  and  filled 

CD  ^ 

*'  the  benches  with  an  audience  suborned  to 
**  applaud  his  declamations.     lie  had  his  cir- 
"  cle  round  him,  and  shouts  of  apprabation 
**  followed.     It  was  upon  that  occasion  that 
"  Domitius  Afer  (/;)  emphatically  said.  Elo- 
quence is  now  at  the  last  gasp.     It  had, 
indeed,  at  that  time  shewn  manifest  S3'mp- 
**  toms  of  decay,   but  its  total  ruin  may  be 
•'  dated  from  the  introduction  of  a  mercenary 
"  band   (c)    to    Hatter  and  applaud.     If  we 
*'  except  a  chosen  few,  whose  superior  genius 
"  has  not  as  yet  been  seduced  from  truth  and 
"  nature,  the  rest  are  followed  by  their  par- 
*'  tisans,  like  actors  on  the  stage,  subsisting 
"  altogether  on  the  bought  suffrages  of  mean 
*'  and  prostitute  hirelings.     Nor  is  this  sordid 
"  traffic  carried  on  with  secrecy  :  we  see  the 
*'  bargain  made  in  the  face  of  the  court ;  the 
"  bribe  is  distributed  with  as  little  ceremony 
*'  as  if  they  were  in  a  private  party  at  the 
*'  orator's    own   house.      Having  sold    their 
*'  voices,  this  venal  crew  rush  forward  from 
"  one  tribunal  to  another,  the  distributors  of 
«'  fame,  and  the  sole  judges  of  literary  merit. 
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**  Tlie  practice  is,  no  doubt,  disgraceful.  To 
"  brand  it  with  infaiiiv,  two  new  terms  have 
"  been  invented  ((/),  one  in  the  Greek  lan- 
*'  giiage,  importing  the  venders  of  praise,  and 
*'  the  other  in  the  Latin  idiom,  sio;nifvino;  the 
"  parasites  who  sell  their  applause  for  a  supper. 
**  But  sarcastic  expressions  have  not  been  able 
**  to  cure  the  mischief:  the  applauders  by 
'*  profession  have  taken  courage,  and  the 
**  name,  which  was  intended  as  a  stroke  of 
"  I'idicule,  is  now  become  an  honourable  ap- 
*'  pellation. 

9.  *'  This  infamous  practice  rages  at  pre- 

"  sent  with  increasing  violence.     The  party 

*'  no  longer  consists  of  freeborn  citizens  ;  our 

**  very  slaves  are  hired.     Even  before  they 

*'  arrive  at  full  a""e,  we  see  them  distributins 

*'  the  rewards  of  elo([uence.    ^Vithout  attend- 

*'  ins:   to    what   is   said,    and    without  sense 

"  enouoh    to    understand,    they   ai'c  sure  to 

'*  crowd  the  courts  of  justice,  whenever  a  raw 

"  young  man,  stung  with  the  love  of  fame, 

*•  but  without  talents  to  deserve  it,  obtrudes 

"  himself  in  the  character  of  an  advocate. 

"  The  hall  resounds  with  acclamations,  or  ra- 

''  ther  with  a  kind  of  bellowing:;  for  I  know 
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not  by  what  term  to  express  that  savage 
uproar,  which  would  disgrace  a  theatre. 


"  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  consider  these 
*'  infamous  practices,  which  have  brought  so 
"  much  dishonour  upon  a  liberal  profession,  I 
*'  am  far  from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus, 
*'  judged  it  time  to  sound  your  retreat.  When 
you  could  no  longer  attend  with  honour, 
you  did  well,  my  friend,  to  devote  yourself 
"  entirely  to  the  muses.  And  now,  since 
"  you  are  to  close  the  debate,  permit  me  to 
*'  request,  that,  besides  unfolding  the  causes 
*'  of  corrupt  eloquence,  you  will  fairly  tell  us, 
*'  whether  you  entertain  any  hopes  of  better 
*'  times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what  means  a 
"  reformation  may  be  accomplished. 

10.  '*  It  is  true  («),  said  Maternus,  that 
*'  seeing  the  forum  deluged  by  an  inundation 
*'  of  vices,  I  was  glad,  as  my  friend  expressed 
"  it,  to  sound  my  retreat.  I  saw  corruption 
"  rushing  on  with  hasty  strides,  too  shameful 
"  to  be  defended,  and  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
**  sisted.  And  yet,  though  urged  by  all  those 
**  motives,  I  should  hardly  have  renounced 
*'  the  business  of  the  bar,  if  the  bias  of  my  na- 
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**  ture  had  not  inclined  me  to  other  studies. 
"  I  balanced,  however,  for  some  time.  It 
was,  at  first,  my  fixed  resolution  to  stand  to 
'  the  last  a  poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  still  lingered  at  the 
"  bar,  and  shewed  some  signs  of  life.  It  was 
"  my  intention  to  emulate,  not,  indeed,  with 
equal  powers,  but  certainly  with  equal  firm- 
ness, the  bright  models  of  ancient  times, 
"  and,  in  that  course  of  practice,  to  defend 
"  the  fortunes,  the  dignity,  and  the  innocence 
*'  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But  the  strong  im- 
*'  pulse  of  inclination  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
"  I  laid  dowu  my  arms,  and  deserted  to  the 
"  safe  and  tranquil  camp  of  the  muses.  But 
*'  though  a  deserter,  I  have  not  quite  forgot 
"  the  service  in  which  I  was  enlisted.  I  ho- 
*'  nour  the  professors  of  real  eloquence,  and 
"  that  sentiment,  I  hope,  will  be  always  warm 
"  in  my  heart. 

11.  "  In  my  solitary  walks  and  moment3 
'*  of  meditation,  it  often  happens  that  I  fall 
*'  into  a  train  of  thinkinoi;  on  the  flourishing; 
*'  state  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  the  abject 
'*'  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced  in  modern 
**  times.     The  result  of  my  reflections  I  shall 
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"  venture  to  unfold,  not  with  a  spirit  of  con* 
"  troversy,  nor  yet  dogmatically  to  enforce 
"  my  own  opinion.  I  may  differ  in  some 
"  points,  but  from  a  collision  of  sentiments 
"  it  is  possible  that  some  new  light  may  be 
"  struck  out.  My  friend  Aper  will,  there- 
"  fore,  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not,  with  him,  pre- 
"  fer  the  false  glitter  of  the  moderns  to  the 
"  solid  vigour  of  ancient  genius.  At  the  same 
"  time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  disparage  his 
**  friends.  Messala  too,  whom  3^ou,  Secun- 
*'  dus,  have  closely  followed,  will  forgive  me, 
"  if  I  do  not,  in  every  thing,  coincide  with 
"  his  opinion.  The  vices  of  the  forum,  which 
"  you  have  both,  as  becomes  men  of  integrity, 
"  attacked  Avith  vehemence,  will  not  have  me 
for  their  apologist.  But  still  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  ask,  have  not  you  been  too  much  ex- 
"  asperated  against  the  rhetoricians  ? 

"  I  will  not  say  in  their  favour,  that  I 
f  think  them  equal  to  the  task  of  reviving  the 
"  honours  of  eloquence;  but  1  have  known 
"  among  them,  men  of  unblemished  morals, 
"  of  regular  discipline,  great  erudition,  and 
'''  talents  every  way  fit  to  form  the  minds  of 
"  youth  to  a  just  taste  for  science  and  the  per- 
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•'  suasive  arts.  In  this  number  one  in  par-» 
"  ticular  (a)  has  lately  shone  forth  with  su- 
"  perior  lustre.  From  his  abilities,  all  that  is 
"  in  the  power  of  man  may  fairly  be  ex- 
"  pected.  A  genius  like  liis  would  have  been 
"  the  ornament  of  better  times.  Posterity 
"  will  admire  and  honour  him.  And  yet  I 
"  would  not  have  Secundus  amuse  himself 
"  with  ill-grounded  hopes:  neither  the  learn- 
•'  ing  of  that  most  excellent  man,  nor  the  in- 
"  dustry  of  such  as  may  follow  him,  will  be 
*'  able  to  promote  the  interests  of  eloquence, 
"  or  to  establish  her  former  glory.  It  is  a  lost 
*'  cause.  Before  the  vices  which  have  been 
"  so  ably  described,  had  spread  a  general  in-f 
*'  fection,  all  true  oratory  was  at  an  end.  The 
'*  revolutions  in  our  government,  and  the  vio- 
*'  lencc  of  the  times,  began  the  mischief,  and, 
"  in  tlie  end,  gave  the  fatal  blow. 

12.  "  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event. 
*'  In  the  course  of  human  affairs  there  is  no 
*'  stability,  nothing  secure  or  permanent.  It  is 
*'  with -our  minds  as  witli  our  bodies:  the  lat- 
*'  tcr,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  their  full 
"  growth,  and  seem  to  tlourish  in  the  vigour 
!**  of  health,  begin,  from  that  moment,  to  feci 
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"  the  gradual  approaches  of  decay.  Our  in- 
"  tcllectual  powers  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
"  ner ;  they  gain  strength  by  degrees,  they 
*'  arrive  at  maturity,  and,  when  they  can  no 
"  longer  improve,  they  languish,  droop,  and 
"  fade  away.  This  is  the  law  of  nature,  to 
*'  which  every  age,  and  every  nation,  of  which 
"  we  have  any  historical  records,  have  been 
*'  obH^ed  to  submit.  There  is  besides  another 
"  general  law,  hard  perhaps,  but  wonderfully 
"  ordained,  and  it  is  this:  nature,  whose  ope- 
**  rations  are  always  simple  and  uniform, 
never  suffers  in  any  age  or  country,  more 
"  than  one  great  example  of  perfection  in  the 
*'  kind  (a).  This  was  the  case  in  Greece, 
*'  that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and  of  science, 
*'  She  had  but  one  Homer,  one  Plato,  one 
"  Demosthenes.  The  same  has  happened  at 
*  Rome:  Virgil  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art, 
''  and  Cicero  is  still  unrivalled.'  During  a 
*'  space  of  seven  hundred  years  our  ancestors^ 
**  were  struggling  to  reach  the  summit  of  per- 
"  fectiou  r  Cicero  at  length  arose  ;  he  thun- 
**  dered  forth  his  immortal  energy,  and  na- 
''  ture  was  satisiied  with  the  wonder  she  had 
"  made.  The  force  of  genius  could  go  no 
*•  further.     A  new  road  to  fame  was  to  be 
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"  found.  AVe  aimed  at  wit,  and  gay  conceit, 
"  and  glittering  sentences.  The  change,  in- 
**  deed,  was  great,  but  it  naturally  followed 
"  the  new  form  of  government.  Genius  died 
**  with  public  liberty. 

13-  "  We  find  that  the  discourse  of  men 
"  always  conforms  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
'*  Among  savage  nations  (a)  language  is 
"  never  copious.  A  few  words  serve  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  barbarians,  and  those  are  always  un- 
"  couth  and  harsh,  without  the  artifice  of 
"  connection ;  short,  abrupt,  and  nervous. 
"  In  a  state  of  polished  society,  Avhere  a  smgle 
"  ruler  sways  the  sceptre,  the  powers  of  the 
**  mind  take  a  softer  tone,  and  language  grows 
"  more  refined.  But  affectation  Ibllows,  and 
"  precision  gives  way  to  delicacy.  The  just 
'*  and  natural  expression  is  no  longer  the 
''  fashion.  Living;  in  ease  and  luxurv,  men 
"  look  for  elegance,  and  hope  by  novelty  to 
**  cive  a  2:race  to  adulation.  In  other  nations, 
"  where  the  first  principles  of  the  civil  union 
"  are  maintained  in  \igour  ;  where  the  people 
"  live  under  the  government  of  laws,  and 
*'  not  the  will  of  man;  where  the  spirit  of 
"  liberty  j)cryades  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
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«'  state;  where  every  individual  holds  himself 
"  bound,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  defend 
"  the  constitution  framed  by  his  ancestors  ; 
*'  .where,  without  being  guilty  of  an  impious 
**  crime,  no  man  dares  to  violate  the  rights  of 
**  the  whole  community;  in  such  a  state,  the 
**  national  eloquence  will  be  prompt,  bold,  and 
*'  animated.  Should  internal  dissensions  shake 
<*  the  public  peace,orforeign enemies  threaten 
"  to  invade  the  land,  eloquence  comes  forth 
*'  arrayed  in  terror ;  she  wields  her  thunder, 
"  and  commands  all  hearts.  It  is  true,  that 
"  uoon  those  occasions  men  of  ambition  en- 
''  deavour,  for  their  own  purposes,  to  spread 
*'  the  tiame  of  sedition ;  while  the  good  and 
*'  virtuous  combine  their  force  to  quell  the 
*'  turbulent,  and  repel  the  menaces  of  a  fo- 
"  reign  enemy.  Liberty  gains  new  strength 
*'  by  the  conflict,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the 
*'  glory  of  serving  his  country,  distinguished 
*'  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  m  debate, 
*'  no  less  terrible  by  his  eloquence, 

14.  **  Hence  it  is  that  in  free  governments 
*r  we  see  a  constellation  of  orators.     Hence" 
'?  Demosthenes  displayed  the  powers  of  his 
'^  ajnazing  genius,   and  acquired  immortal 
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**  honour.  He  saw  a  quick  and  lively  people, 
"  dissolved  in  luxury,  open  to  the" seductions 
*«  of  wealth,  and  ready  to  submit  to  a  mas- 
"  ter;  he  saw  a  great  and  warlike  monarch 
**  threatenino;  destruction  to  the  liberties  of  his 
"  country;  he  saw  that  prince  at  the  head  of 
"  powerful  armies,  renowned  for  victory,  pos- 
•'  sessed  of  an  opulent  treasury,  formidable  in 
"  battle,  and,  by  his  secret  arts,  still  more  so 
*'  in  the  cabinet;  he  saw  that  king,  inflamed 
*'  by  ambition  and  the  lust  of  dominion,  de- 
*'  termined  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
"  It  was  that  alarming  crisis  that  called  forth 
"  the  powers  of  Demosthenes.     Armed  with 
"  eloquence,  and  with    eloquence  only,  he 
"  stood  as  a  bulwark  ao-ainst  a  combination  of 
"  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.     He  roused 
*'  his  countrymen   from  their  lethargy :    he 
"  kindled  the  hoi 3^  flame  of  libcrt}^ ;  he  coun- 
"  teracted  the  machinations  of  Philip,  de- 
"  tected  his  clandestine  frauds,  and  fired  the 
"  men  of  Athens  with  indignation.  To  eftect 
"  these  generous  purposes,  and  defeat  the 
"  policy  of  a  s\d)tle  enemy,  what  powers  of 
*'  mind  were  necessary  !   how  vast,  how  co- 
**  pious,  how  sublime  !     He  thundered  and 
"  lightened  in  his  discourse;  he  faced  every 
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''  danger  with  undaunted  resolution.  Diffi-  ! 
"  culties  served  only  to  inspire  him  with  new 
*'  ardour.  The  love  of  his  country  glowed 
"  in  his  heart;  liberty  roused  all  his  powers, 
**  and  fame  held  forth  her  immortal  wreath  to 
"  reward  his  labours.  I'hese  were  the  fine 
"  incentives  that  roused  his  genius,  and  no 
**  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded  with  vast 
"  conceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country, 
*'  and,  by  consequence,  every  sentiment  was 
*'  sublime  -,  every  expression  was  grand  and 
**  magiiificent.'^ 

XXXVI.  The  true  spirit  of  genuine  elo- 
quence (a)^  like  an  intense  fire,  is  kept  alive 
by  fresh  materials:  every  new  commotion 
gives  it  vigour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  burns,  it 
expands  and  brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The 
same  causes  at  Rome  produced  the  same  effect. 
Tempestuous  times  called  forth  the  genius  of 
our  ancestors.  The  moderns,  it  is  true,  have 
taken  fire,  and  rose  above  themselves,  as  often 
as  a  quiet,  settled,  and  uniform  government 
gave  a  fair  opportunity ;  but  eloquence,  it  is 
certain,  flourishes  most  under  a  bold  and  tur- 
bulent democracy,  where  the  ambitious  citi- 
zen, who  best  can  mould  to  his  purposes  ^ 
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fierce  and  contentious  multitude,  is  sure  to  be 
the  idol  of  the  people.  In  the  conflict  of 
parties,  that  kept  our  ancestors  in  agitation, 
laws  were  multiplied  ;  the  leading  chiefs  were 
the  favourite  demagogues;  the  magistrates 
were  often  engaged  in  midnight  debate;  emi- 
nent citizens  were  brought  to  a  public  trial ; 
families  were  set  at  variance ;  the  nobles 
were  split  into  factions,  and  the  senate  waged 
incessant  war  against  the  people.  Hence  that 
flame  of  eloquence  which  blazed  out  under 
the  republican  government,  and  hence  that 
constant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  alive. 

The  state,  it  is  true,  was  often  thrown  into 
convulsions ;  but  talents  were  exercised,  and 
genius  opened  the  w^ay  to  public  honours.  He 
who  possessed  the  powers  of  persuasion,  rose 
to  eminence,  and  by  the  arts  which  gave  him 
popularity,  he  was  sure  to  eclipse  his  col- 
leagues. He  strengthened  his  interest  with 
the  leading  men,  and  gained  weight  and  influ- 
ence not  only  in  the  senate,  but  in  all  as- 
semblies ot  the  people.  Foreign  nations  (l>) 
courted  his  friendship.  The  magistrates,  set- 
ting out  for  their  provinces,  made  it  their 
business  to  inoratiate   themselves  with  the 
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popular  speaker,  and,  at  their  return,  took 
care  to  renew  their  homage.  The  powerful 
orator  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for  prefer- 
ment :  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul  stood 
open  to  receive  him.  He  was  invited  to  those 
exalted  stations.  Even  in  the  rank  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  he  had  a  considerable  share  of 
power,  since  his  authority  swayed  at  once  the 
senate  and  the  people.  It  was  in  those  days 
a  settled  maxim,  that  no  man  could  either 
rise  to  dignities,  or  support  himself  in  office, 
■without  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a 
power  of  words,  and  dignity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  when 
we  recollect,  that  persons  of  distinguished 
genius  were,  on  various  occasions,  called  forth 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence obliged  to  act  an  important  part.  Eio-j 
quencc  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all.  The 
reason  is,  it  was  not  then  sufficient  merely  to 
vote  in  the  senate ;  it  was  necessary  to  sup- . 
port  that  vote  v,  ith  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
a  flow  of  language.  Moreover,  in  all  pro- 
secutions, the  party  accused  was  expected  to 
make  his  defence  in  person,  and  to  examine 
the  witnesses  (c),  avIio  at  that  time  were  not. 
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allowed  to  speak  in  written  depositions,  but 
were  obliged  to  give  their  testimony  in  opea 
court.  In  this  manner,  necessity,  no  less 
than  the  temptation  of  bright  rewards,  con- 
spired to  make  men  cultivate  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory. He  who  was  known  to  possess  the 
powers  of  speech,  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  mute  and  silent  character 
fell  into  contempt.  The  dread  of  shame  was 
a  motive  not  less  powerful  than  the  ambition 
that  aimed  at  honours.  To  sink  into  the 
humiliatino;  rank  of  a  client,  instead  of  main- 
taining  the  dignity  of  a  patron,  was  a  degrad- 
ino-  thou  gilt.  Men  were  unwilling-  to  see  the 
followersof  their  ancestors  transferred  to  other 
families  for  protection.  Above  all,  they  dread- 
ed the  disgrace  of  being  thought  unworthy  of 
civil  honours ;  and,  if  by  intrigue  they  at- 
tained their  wishes,  the  fear  of  being  despised 
for  incapacity  was  a  spur  to  quicken  their 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame  and 
commanding  eloquence. 

XXXVII.  I  DO  not  know  whether  you 
have  as  yet  seen  the  historical  memoirs  which 
Mucianus  {a)  has  collected,  and  lately  pub- 
Jished,   containing,  in   eleven  volumes,  the 
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transactions  of  the  times,  and,  in  three  more, 
the  letters  of  eminent  men  who  figured  on 
the  stage  of  piibUc  business.  This  portion  of 
history  is  well  authenticated  by  the  original 
papers,  still  extant  in  the  libraries  of  the  cu- 
rious. From  this  valuable  collection  it  ap- 
pears, that  Pompey  and  Crassus  (6)  owed 
their  elevation  as  much  to  their  talents  as  to 
their  fame  in  arms ;  and  that  Lentulus  (c), 
Metellus,  Lucullus,  Curio,  and  others  of  that 
class,  took  care  to  enlarge  their  minds,  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  powers  of 
speech.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  no  man,  in 
those  times,  rose  to  eminence  in  the  state> 
Avho  had  not  given  proof  of  his  genius  in  the 
forum  and  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  import- 
ance, the  splendour,  and  magnitude  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  that  period,  served  to 
animate  the  public  orator.  The  subject,  be^ 
yond  all  doubt,  lifts  the  mind  above  itself:  it 
gives  vigour  to  sentiment,  and  energy  to  ex- 
pression. Let  the  topic  be  a  paltry  theft,  a 
dry  form  of  pleading,  or  a  petty  misdemeanor; 
wiU  not  the  orator  feel  himself  cramped  and 
chilled   by  the  meanness  of  the  question  r 
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Give  him  a  cause  of  magnitude,  such  as  bribery 
ill  the  election  of  magistrates,  a  charge  for 
plundering  the  allies  of  Rome,  or  the  murder 
of  Roman  citizens,  how  different  then  his 
emotions !  how  sublime  each  sentiment !  what 
dignity  of  language  !  The  effect,  it  must  be 
admitted,  springs  from  the  disasters  of  society. 
It  is  true,  that  form  of  government,  in  which 
no  such  evils  occur,  must,  beyond  all  question, 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best ;  but  since,  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  sudden  convulsions 
must  happen,  my  position  is,  that  they  pro- 
duced, at  Rome,  that  flame  of  eloquence 
which  at  this  hour  is  so  much  admired.  The 
mind  of  the  orator  grows  and  expands  with 
his  subject.  Without  ample  materials  no 
splendid  oration  was  ever  yet  produced.  De- 
mosthenes, I  believe,  did  not  owe  his  vast  re- 
putation to  the  speeches  which  he  made 
against  his  guardians  [d) ;  nor  was  it  either 
the  oration  in  defence  of  Quinctius,  or  that 
for  Archias  the  poet,  that  established  the 
character  of  Cicero.  It  was  Catiline,  it  was 
Verres,  it  was  Milo  and  Mark  Anthony,  that 
spread  so  nmch  glory  round  him. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  I  do  not 
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say,  that  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  bright  dis-* 
play  of  eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public 
peace  should  be  disturbed  by  the  raachina* 
tions  of  turbulent  p.nd  lawless  men.     But, 
not  to  lose  sig-ht  of  the  Question  before  us,  let 
it  be  remembered,   that  we  are   enquiring 
about  an  art  which  thrives  and  flouushes 
most  in   tempestuous   times.     It    were,    no 
doubt,  better  that  the  public  should  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  peace,  than  be  harassed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war:  but  still  it  is  war  that  pro- 
duces the  soldier  and  great  commander.     It 
is  the  same  with  eloquence.  The  oftener  she 
is  obliged,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  take  the 
field,  the  more  frequent  the  engagement,  in 
which  she  gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds ; 
and  the  more  formidable  her  adversary,  the 
more  she  rises  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  re- 
tuins  from  the  warfare  of  the  forum  crowned 
with  unfading  laurels.     He,  who  encounters 
dan2;er,  is  ever  sure  to  win  the  suffraoes  of 
mankind.     For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that,  in  general,  we  choose  a  state 
of  security  for  ourselves,   but  never  fail   to 
gaze  with  admiration  on  the  man,  whom  we 
see,  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  facing  his  ad- 
versaries, and  surmounting  difficulties. 
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XXXVIII.  I  PROCEED  to  another  advan- 
taoe  of  the  ancient  forum  ;  I  mean  the  form 
of  proceeding,  and  the  rules  of  practice  ob- 
served in  those  days.  Our  modern  custom 
is,  I  grant,  more  conducive  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  that  of  former  times  gave  to  elo- 
quence a  free  career,  and,  by  consequence, 
greater  weight  and  splendour.  The  advocate 
was  not,  as  now,  confined  to  a  few  hours  (a); 
he  might  adjourn  as  often  as  it  suited  his  con- 
venience ;  he  might  expatiate,  as  his  genius 
prompted  him :  and  the  number  of  days,  like 
that  of  the  several  patrons,  was  unlimited, 
Pompey  Avas  the  first,  who  circumscribed 
the  genius  of  men  within  narrower  limits  (b). 
In  liis  third  consulship  he  gave  a  check 
to  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridled  its 
spirit,  but  still  left  all  causes  to  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  law  in  the  forum,  and  before  the 
praetors.  The  importance  of  the  business, 
which  was  decided  in  that  court  of  justice, 
will  be  evident,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
transactions  before  the  centumvirs  (c),  who 
at  present  have  cognizance  of  all  matters 
whatever.  We  have  not  so  much  as  one 
oration  of  Cicero,  or  Caesar-;  of  Brutus, 
Caclius,  or  Calvus,  or  any  other  person  fa- 
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mous  for  his  eloquence,  which  was  delivered 
before  the  last-mentioned  j  unsdiction,  except- 
ing only  the  speeches  of  Asinius  Pollio  (d) 
for  the  heirs  or  U/binia.  But  those  speeches 
were  delivered  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  when,  after  a  long  peace  with 
foreign  nations,  and  a  profound  tranquillity 
at  home,  that  wise  and  politic  prince  had 
conquered  all  opposition,  and  not  only  tri- 
umphed over  party  and  faction,  but  subdued 
eloquence  itself. 

XXXIX.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will 
appear,  perhaps,  too  minute ;  it  may  border 
on  the  ridiculous,  and  excite  your  mirth: 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  will  hazard  it  for  that 
very  reason.  The  dre^  now  in  use  at  the,, 
bar  has  an  air  of  meanness :  the  speaker  is 
confined  in  a  close  robe  (a),  and  loses  all  the 
grace  of  action.  The  very  courts  of  judica- 
ture are  another  objection ;  all  causes  are 
heard  at  present,  in  little  narrow  rooms,  where 
spirit  and  strenuous  exertion  are  unnecessary. 
The  orator,  like  a  generous  steed,  requires 
liberty  and  ample  space ;  before  a  scanty 
tribunal  his  spirit  droops,  and  the  dulness  of 
the  scene  damps  the  powers  of  genius.    Add 
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to  this,  we  pay  no  attention  to  style  ;  and  in- 
deed how  should  we  ?  No  time  is  allowed 
for  the  beauties  of  composition :  the  judo-e 
calls  upon  you  to  begin,  and  you  must  obe}^, 
liable,  at  the  same  time,  to  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, while  documents  are  read,  and  wit- 
nessess  examined. 

During  all  this  formality,  what  kind  of  an 
audience  has  the  orator  to  invigorate  his  fa- 
culties?  Two  or  three  stragglers  drop  in  by' 
chance,  and  to  them  the  whole  business  seems 
to  be  transacted  in  solitude.  But  the  orator 
requires  a  different  scene.  He  delights  in 
clamour,  tumult,  and  bursts  of  applause.  Elo- 
quence must  have  her  theatre,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times,  when  the  forum  was 
Crowded  with  the  first  men  in  Rome;  when 
a  numerous  train  of  clients  pressed  forward 
with  eager  expectation;  when  the  people,  in 
their  several  tribes  ;  when  ambassadors  from 
the  colonies,  and  a  greatpart  of  Italy  attended 
to  hear  the  debate;  in  short,  when  all  Rome 
was  interested  in  the  event.  We  know  that 
in  the  cases  of  Cornelius,  Scaurus,  Milo, 
Bestia,  and  Vatinius,  the  concourse  was  so 
great,  that  those  several  causes  were  tried  bc- 

VOL.   VIII.  I 
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fore  the  whole  bod  j  of  the  people.  A  scene 
so  vast  and  magnificent  was  enough  to  in- 
flame the  most  languid  orator.  The  speeches 
delivered  upon  those  occasions  are  in  every 
body's  hands,  and,  by  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, we  of  this  day  estimate  the  genius  of 
the  respective  authors. 

XL.  If  we  now  consider  the  frequent  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  and  the  right  of  pro- 
secuting: the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state; 
if  we  reflect  on  the  glory,  that  sprung  from 
the  declared  hostility  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  ;  if  we  recollect,  that  even  Scipio, 
Sylla,  and  Pompey  were  not  sheltered  from 
the  storms  of  eloquence,  what  a  number  of 
causes  shall  we  see  conspiring  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  forum  ?  The  malignity 
of  the  human  heart,  always  adverse  to  superior 
characters,  encouraged  the  orator  to  persist. 
The  very  players,  by  sarcastic  allusions  to 
men  in  power,  gratified  the  public  ear,  and, 
by  consequence,  sharpened  the  wit  and  acri- 
mony of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I  observe  to  you,  that  in  all  I  hav^ 
said,  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  that  tern- 
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i3erate  faculty  (a)  which  dehghts  in  quiet 
times,  supported  by  its  own  integrity,  and  the 
virtues  of  moderation  ?  I  speak  of  popular 
eloquence,  the  genuine  offspring  of  that  licen- 
tiousness, to  which  fools  and  ill-desionino; 
men  have  given  the  name  of  liberty  :  I  speak 
of  bold  and  turbulent  oratory,  that  inflamer 
of  the  people,  and  constant  companion  of  se- 
dition ;  that  fierce  incendiary,  that  knows  no 
compliance,  and  scorns  to  temporise;  busy, 
rash  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and  well  re- 
gulated governments,  utterly  unknown.  Who 
cvef  heard  of  an  orator  at  Crete  or  Lacedae- 
mon?  In  those  states  a  system  of  rigorous 
discipline  was  established  by  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  Macedonian  and 
Persian  eloquence  are  equally  unknown.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  every  country,  where 
the  plan  of  government  was  fixed  and  uni- 
form. 

At  Hhodes,  indeed,  and  also  at  Athens, 
orators  existed  without  number,  and  the  rea- 
son is,  in  those  comnmnities  the  people  di- 
rected every  thing;  a  giddy  multitude  go- 
verned, and,  to  say  the  truth,  all  things  were 
tti  the^powcr  of  all.     In  like  niaqner,  while 
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Rome  was  cngiigcd  in  one  perpetual  scene  of 
contention;  while  parties,  factions,  and  in- 
ternal divisions  convulsed  the  state ;  no  peace 
in  the  forum,  in  the  senate  no  union  of  sen- 
timent; while  the  tribunals  of  justice  acted 
without  moderation  ;  while  tlie  magistrates 
knew  no  bounds,  and  no  man  paid  respect  to 
eminent  merit ;  in  such  times  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Rome  produced  a  race  of 
noble  orators;  as  in  the  wild  uncultivated 
field  the  richest  vegetables  will  often  shoot  up, 
and  flourish  with  uncommon  vigour.  And 
yet  it  is  fair  to  ask,  could  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  Gracchi  atone  for  the  laws  which  they 
imposed  on  their  country  ?  Could  the  fame, 
which  Cicero,  obtained  by  his  eloquence, 
compensate  for  the  tragic  end  to  which  it 
brought  him  (b)  ? 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  present,  is  the  last 
sad  relick  of  ancient  oratory.  But  does  that 
epitome  of  former  greatness  give  the  idea  of  a 
city  so  well  regulated,  that  we  may  rest  con- 
tented with  our  form  of  government,  without 
wishing  for  a  reformation  of  abuses?  If  we 
except  the  man  of  guilt,  or  such  as  labour 
under  the  hard  hand  of  oppression,  who  re- 
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sorts  to  US  for  our  assistance  ?  If  a  municipal 
city  applies  for  protection,  it  is,  when  the  in- 
habitants, harassed  b}^  the  adjacent  states,  or 
rent  and  torn  bv  intestine  divisions,  sue  for 
protection.  The  province,  that  addresses  the 
senate  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  has  been 
oppressed  and  plundered,  before  we  hear  of 
the  complaint.  It  is  true,  we  vindicate  the 
injured,  but  to  suffer  no  oppression  would 
surelv  be  better  than  to  obtain  relief.  Find, 
if  you  can,  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  wise 
and  happy  community,  where  no  man  offends 
against  the  laws:  in  such  a  nation  what  can 
be  the  use  of  oratory  t  You  may  as  well 
profess  the  healing  art,  where  ill  health  is 
never  known.  Let  men  enjoy  bodily  vigour, 
and  the  practice  of  phj'sic  will  have  no  en- 
couragement. In  like  manner,  where  sober 
manners  prevail,  and  submission  to  the  autho- 
rity of  government  is  the  national  virtue,  the 
powers  of  persuasion  are  rendered  useless. 
Elocjucnce  has  lost  her  field  of  glory.  In 
the  senate,  what  need  of  elaborate  speeches, 
when  all  good  men  are  already  of  one  mind  ? 
AVhat  occasion  ibr  studied  harangues  before 
a  popular  assembly,  wheie  the  form  of  go- 
vernment leaves  nothing  to  the  decision  of  a 
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-wild  democracy,  but  the  whole  administration 
is  conducted  by  the  wisdom  of  a  single  ruler  ? 
And  again ;  when  crimes  are  rare,  and  in 
fact  of  no  great  moment,  what  avails  the 
boasted  right  of  individuals  to  commence  a 
voluntary  prosecution  ?  What  necessity  for 
a  studied  defence,  often  composed  in  a  style 
of  vehemence,  artfully  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  generally  stretched  beyond  all 
bounds,  when  justice  is  executed  in  mercy, 
and  the  judge  is  of  himself  disposed  to  suc- 
cour the  distressed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  as 
the  times  will  admit)  my  eloquent  friends, 
had  it  been  your  lot  to  live  under  the  old  re- 
public, and  the  men,  whom  we  so  much  ad- 
mire, had  been  reserved  for  the  present  age ; 
if  some  god  had  changed  the  period  of  theirs 
and  your  existence,  the  flame  of  genius  had 
been  yours,  and  the  chiefs  of  antiquity  would 
now  be  acting  with  minds  subdued  to  the 
temper  of  the  times.  Upon  the  whole,  since 
no  man  can  enjoy  a  state  of  calm  tranquillity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  a  great  and  splen- 
did reputation  ;  to  be  content  with  the  be- 
nefits of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  without 
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detracting  from  our  ancestors,  is  the  virtue 
that  best  becomes  us. 

XLII.  Maternus  concluded  {a)  his  dis- 
course. There  have  been,  said  Messala,  some 
points  advanced,  to  which  I  do  not  entirely 
accede ;  and  others,  which  I  think  require 
farther  explanation.  But  the  day  is  well 
nigh  spent.  We  will,  therefore,  adjourn  the 
debate.  Be  it  as  you  think  proper,  replied 
Maternus ;  and  if,  in  what  I  have  said,  you 
fjnd  any  thing  not  sufficiently  clear,  we  will 
adjust  those  matters  in  some  future  con- 
ference. Hereupon  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  embracing  Aper,  I  am  afraid,  he  said, 
that  it  will  fare  hardly  with  you,  my  good 
friend.  I  shall  cite  you  to  answer  before  the 
poets,  and  Messala  will  arraign  you  at  the 
bar  of  the  antiquarians.  And  I,  replied 
Aper,  shall  make  reprisals  on  you  both  be- 
fore the  school  professors  and  the  rhetoricians. 
This  occasioned  some  mirth  and  raillery.  We 
laughed,  and  parted  in  good  humour 
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HE  scene  of  the  following  Dialogue  is 


laid  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C. 
828,  A.  D.  75-  The  commentators  are 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
real  author;  his  work  they  all  agree  is  a 
masterpiece  in  the  kind  ;  written  >vith  taste 
and  judgment;  entertaining,  profound,  and 
eleoant.  I3ut  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Tacitus,  Quintilian,  or  any  other  person, 
whom  they  cannot  name,  is  a  question  upon 
which  they  have  exhausted  a  store  of  learn- 
ing. They  have  given  us,  according  to  their 
custom,  much  controversy,  and  little  deci- 
sion. In  this  field  of  conjecture  Lipsius  led 
the  way..  He  published,  in  1574,  the  first 
good  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  judicious  emeu- 
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datio5:is  of  the  text,  and  notes  to  illustrate 
every  passage  which  he  tlioiight  v.'aoted  ex- 
planation. He  was,  beyond  all  question,  a 
man  of  oenius  and  ^reat  erudition.  He,  and 
Casaubon,  and  Scahgcr,  were  called  the  tri- 
umvirate of  literature.  liipsius,  however, 
stands  distinguished  by  his  taste,  and  his  po- 
liteness. Commentators  in  general  seem  to 
think,  as  Doctor  Bentley  expressed  it,  that 
■iliei/  are  riding  to  posterifij  upon  the  back 
of  an  ancient;  and  being  well  mounted, 
they  imagine  that  to  prance,  and  shew  all 
their  paces,  and  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  bespatter  all  who  come  in  their  way,  is 
the  true  dignity  of  a  critic.  Lipsius  was  not 
of  this  class:  to  great  learning  he  united  a 
fine  taste,  and  polished  nianners.  He  thought 
for  hims-e'lf,  and  he  decided  with  candour; 
never  dognjatical,  or  presuming  to  dictate  to 
others.  He  says  expressly,  .Dico  me;  nam 
aliis  nihil  pra:co  qnod  sequantur.  With 
regard  to  the  present  Dialogue,  had  it  not 
come  down  to  us  in  «3  mutilated  state,  he  pro- 
nounces it  in  point  of  style,  beauty  of  inven- 
tion, and  sound  judgment,  equal  to  the  best 
models  of  antiquity.  But  who  was  the  real 
author  seems  to  him  a  problem  not  easy  to 
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be  solved.  He  sees  nothing  of  the  iPianncr 
pecuhar  to  Tacitus:  in  the  place  of  brevity, 
he  finds  diffusive  periods,  and  the  rich,  the  flo- 
rid, and  the  ainpUfied  sentence,  instead  of  the 
concise,  the  close  and  nervous.  An  author, 
he  admits,  may,  by  continued  practice,  ac- 
quire a  cast  of  thought  and  expression  not  to 
be  found  in  his  early  productions;  but  still 
he  mu.st  retain  some  traces  of  his  orioinai 
manner.  The  age  of  Tacitus  does  not  seem 
to  him  to  correspond  with  the  time,  when  the 
speakers  in  the  Dialogue  met  to  discuss  the 
question.  Tacitus,  he  says,  was  promoted 
by  Vespasian,  and  from  that  ciicumslance  he 
infers  that  he  was  not  so  young,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Dialogue  represents  himself  in  the  first 
section.  He  once  thought  that  Quintiliaii 
had  the  best  claim,  since  that  v.riter,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  Institutes, 
says  expressly  that  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  subject :  lAhrum,  quern  cic  causis  cor- 
ruptee eloqueut'ue  emisi :  but,  upon  due  reflec- 
tion, Lipsius  fairly  owns,  that  Quintilian,  in 
the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  was  far  from  being  a 
youns  man.  He  adds,  whether  it  be  ascribed 
to  Tcicitus,  or  Quintilian,  no  inconvenience 
ban  arise,  since  the  tract  itself  is  beautiful : 
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but,  as  to  liiiiiself,  his  doubts  are  not  remov- 
ed ;  he  still  remains  in  suspense.  Cum  multa 
dixcrim,  claudo  tamcn  omnia  hoc  rcsponso ; 
Mini  N^ON  LiQUERE.  Grouovius,  Pichena, 
Ryckius,  RhenanuSj  and  others,  have  entered 
warmly  into  the  dispute.  An  elegant  modern 
writer  has  hazarded  a  new  conjecture.  The 
last  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne's  Letters  is 
a  kind  of  preface  to  Mr.  Mel  moth's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Dialogue  before  us.  He  says,  of 
all  the  conversation-pieces,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  either  of  the  moral  or  polite  kind* 
he  knows  not  one  more  elegantly  written  than 
the  little  anonymous  Dialogue  concerning  the 
rise  and  decline  of  eloquence  among  the  Ro- 
mans. He  calls  it  anonymous,  though  he  is 
aware,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  not  only  to 
Tacitus,  and  Quintilian,  but  even  to  Sueto- 
nius. The  reasons,  however,  are  so  incon- 
clusive, that  he  is  inclined  to  give  it  to  the 
younger  Plin3^  He  thinks  it  perfectly  coin- 
cides with  Pliny's  age  ;  it  is  addressed  to  one 
of  his  particular  friends,  and  is  marked  with 
similar  expressions  and  sentiments*  But,  with 
all  due  submission  to  Mr.  Melmoth,  his  new 
candidate  cannot  long  hold  us  in  suspense. 
It  appears  in  the  account  of  the  eruption  of 
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Mount    Vesuvius,    in  which    PHny's    uncle 
lost  his  life,    A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79,  that 
Pliny  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  and,  as 
the  Dialogue  was  in  828,  he   could  then  be 
no  more  than  fourteen  ;  a  time  of  life,  when 
he  was  neither  fit  to  be  admitted  to  a  learned 
debate,  nor  caoable  of  understanding;  it.   Be- 
sides  this,  two  letters  to  his  friend  Fabius,  are 
still  extant;  one  in  the  first  book,  epist.  11  ; 
the  other,  book  vii.  epist.  2.     No  mention  of 
the  Dialogue  occurs  in  either  of  those  letters, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  vrorks  ;  a  circum- 
stance, which  could  scarce  have  happened  to 
a  writer  so  tenderly  anxious  about  his  literary 
character,  if  the  work  in  question  had  been  the 
production  of  his  pen.  Erotier,  the  last,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  the  best  of  all  the  editors  of 
Tacitus,  is  of  opinion  that  a  tract,  so  beauti- 
ful and  judicious,  ought  not,  without  better 
reasons  than  have  been  as  yet  assigned,  to  be 
adjudged  from  Tacitus  to  any  other  writer. 
lie  relics  much  on  the  first  edition,  which  was 
published  at  Venice  (1468), containing  the  six: 
last  books  of  the  Annals   (the  six  first  not 
being  then  found),  the  five  books  of  the  His- 
tory, and  the  Dialogue,  intitled,   Corndii  Ta- 
clti  Equith    Romani  Dialogus  de   Oratoribu!^ 
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Claris.  There  were  also,  in  the  Vatican,  ma- 
il ascript  copies  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus, 
In  1.515,  when  the  six  first  Annals  were  found 
in  Germany,  a  new  edition,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Leo  X.  was  published  by  Beroaldus, 
carefully  collated  with  the  manuscript,  whjch 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Florentine  Li- 
brary. Those  early  authorities  preponderate 
w'ith  Brotier  ao;ainst  all  modern  conjecture; 
more  especially,  since  the  age  of  Tacitus 
agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Dialogue.  He 
Tv^as  four  3'ears  older  than  his  friend  Pliny, 
and,  at  eighteen,  might  properly  be  allowed 
by  his  friends  to  be  of  their  party.  In  two 
years  afterwards  (A.  U.  830),  he  married 
Agricola's  daughter,  and  he  expressly  sayS 
(Life  of  Agricola,  sect,  ix.),  that  he  was  then 
a  very  young  man.  The  arguments,  drawn 
by  the  several  commentators  from  the  diffe- 
rence of  stjic,  Brotier  thinks  are  of  no  weight. 
The  style  of  a  young  autlior  will  naturally 
differ  from  what  he  has  settled  by  practice  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  This  has  been 
observed  in  many  eminent  w-riters,  and  in 
none  more  than  Lipsius  himself.  His  lan- 
guage, in  the  outset,  was  easy,,  flowing,  and 
elegant;    but,  as  ho    advanced  in  years,  it 
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became  stiff,  abmpt,  and  harsh.  Tacitus  re- 
lates a  conversation  oii  a  literary  sabicct; 
and  in  such  a  piece,  who  can  expect  to  find 
the  style  of  an  iiistorian  or  an  annalist?  Tor 
these  reasons  Brotier  thinks  that  this  Dialogue 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  ascribed  to  Taci- 
tus. The  translator  enters  no  farther  into  the 
controversy,  than  to  say,  that  in  a  case,  where 
certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  the  best, evidence  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit.  The  dispute  is  of  no 
importance;  for,  as  Lipsius  says,  Avhether  v.e 
give  the  Dialogue  to  Quintilian  or  to  Taci- 
tus, no  inconvenience  can  arise.  Whoever 
was  the  author,  it  is  a  performance  ot  un- 
common beauty. 

Before  we  close  this  introduction,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Brotier's  Supplement.  In  the  wreck  of  an- 
cient literature  a  considerable  part  of  this 
Dialogue  has  perished,  and,  by  consequence, 
a  chasm  is  left,  much  to  be  lamented  by 
every  reader  of  taste.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
venience (jf  a  broken  context.  Brotier  has  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  for  the  loss.    What 
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he  lias  added,  will  be  found  in  the  progress  of 
the  work ;  and  as  it  is  executed  by  the  learn- 
ed editor  witli  great  elegance,  and  equal  pro- 
bability, it  is  hoped  thtit  the  insertion  of  it 
Avill  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  than  a 
dull  pause  of  melancholy  regret. 

Sectioji  I. 

(a)  Justus  Fabius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  864, 
A.  D.  111.  But  as  he  did  not  begin  the  year, 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti  Con- 
sul a  res.  There  are  two  letters  to  him  from 
his  friend  Pliny;  the  first,  lib.  i.  epist.  11; 
the  other,  lib.  vii.  ep.  2.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  last,  the  author  talks  of  sending^ 
,  some  of  his  writings  for  his  friend's  perusal; 
qucEram  quid  potissimum  ex  nugis  meis  tibi  ex- 
hiheam:  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  de- 
cline of  eloquence. 

Section  II. 

(a)  Concerning  Maternus  nothing  is  known 
witli  any  kind  of  certainty.  Dio  relates 
that  a  sophist,  of  that  name,  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian,  for  a  school  declama- 
tion against  tyrants;  but  not  one  of  the 
commentators  ventures  to  assert  that  he  was 
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the  Curiatius  Mat  emus,  wlio  makes  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  irf  the  Dialogue  before  us. 

(b)  No  mention  is  made  of  Marcus  Aper, 
either  bj  Quintihan  or  Pliny.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  father  of  jMarcus  Flavins  Aper, 
who  was  substituted  consul  A.  U.  C.  883, 
A.  D.  130.  His  oratorical  character,  and 
that  of  Secundus,  as  we  find  them  drawn  ia 
this  section,  are  not  unlike  what  we  are  told 
by  Cicero  of  Crassus  and  Antonius.  Crassus, 
he  says,  was  not  willing  to  be  thought  desti- 
tute of  literature,  but  he  wished  to  have  it 
said  of  him,  that  he  despised  it,  and  preferred 
the  good  sense  of  the  Jlomans  to  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece.  Antonius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  opinion  that  his  fame  would  rise 
to  greater  maouitude,  if  he  was  considered  as 
a  man  wholly  illiterate,  and  void  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  manner  they  both  expected  to 
increase  their  jDopularity ;  the  former,  by  de- 
spising the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  not  know- 
ing them.  Fuit  hoc  in  utroque  coram,  lit 
Cras.'iiis  110)1  tarn  cxhtimari  xellet  nan  didi- 
cisse,  qiium  illn  despicere,  et  nostrorum  hoini- 
num  in  omni  irenerc  prude ntiani  Grucix  ante- 
ferre.      Antonius  autcni   probabiliorem  jwpulo 
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^rationem  fore  cciisebat  suam,  m  omnhid  dicli- 
cisse  nunquam  putarcturf^atqite  ifa  se  uter- 
que  graviorem  fore^  si  alter  contemnere,  alter 
ne  jiosse  quidcm  Gnccos  videretnr.  Cicero 
De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ]. 

m 

(r)  Quintilian  makes  honourable  men- 
tion of  Julius  Secundus,  who,  if  he  had  not 
been  prematurely  cut  oif,  vrould  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  orators.  He  wovdd  have  added, 
and  he  was  daily  doing  it,  whatever  was  re- 
quisite to  complete  his  oratorical  genius;  and 
all  that  could  be  desired,  was  more  vigour  in 
argument,  and  more  attention  to  matter  and 
sentiment  than  to  the  choice  of  words.  But 
he  died  too  soon,  and  his  fame  was,  in  some 
degree,  intercepted.  He  has,  notwithstand- 
inii',  left  a  considerable  name.  His  diction 
■\vas  rich  and  copious;  he  explained  every 
thing  with  grace  and  elegance;  his  periods 
flowed  with  a  suavity  that  charmed  his  au- 
dience ;  his  language,  when  metaphorical, 
was  bold,  yet  accurate;  and,  if  he  hazarded 
an  unusual  phrase,  he  was  justified  by  the 
energy  with  which  his  mc^aning  was  conveyed. 
Julio    Secundo,    si    longior    contigisset   citas. 
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clarlsslmum  profecto  nomen  oratorh  apad  pos- 
terosforet.     Adjec'met  enim,  atque  adjickhaU 
ceteris  tirtutibiis  sxih,  quod  d<:siderari  potest; 
id  est  aiifem,    ut  essct  midto  magis  pugnax,    et 
sapius  ad  curam  reriim  ah  elocutione  respiceref. 
Cceterum  interceptas  quoque  magnum  sibi  rin- 
dicat  locum.     Ea  estfacundia,  tanta  in  expli- 
cando,  quod  velif,  gratia;  tarn  candidum,  et 
lene,   ct  speciosum  dicendi  genus;  tanta  ver- 
horum^  ctiam,  qu^  assumpfa  sunt,  proprictas ; 
tanta  in  quihusdam,  ex  periculo  petitis,  signi- 
Jicantia.     Quintil.  lib.  x.  s.  1.     It  is  remark- 
able,  that  Quintilian,  in  his  list  of  Roman 
orators,  has  neither  mentioned  Maternus,  nor 
Marcus  Aper.     The  Dialogue,  for  that  rea- 
son, seems  to  be  improperly  ascribed  to  him: 
men  a^Iio  figure  so  much  in  the  enquiry  con- 
cerning oi'atory,  ^vould  not  have  been  omitted 
by  the  critic,  avIio  thought  their  conversation 
worth  record  in  o;. 
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Section  III. 

(«)  Thyestes  was  a  common  and  popular 
subject  of  ancient  tragedy. 

Indignatiir  item  privatis,  et  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrafi  scena  Thyestae. 

HoRAT.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  90. 

(h)  It  was  the  custom  of  the  colonies,  and 
municipal  towns,  to  pay  their  court  to  some 
great  orator  at  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
patronage,  whenever  they  should  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  to  the  senate  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

(c)  Domitius  was  another  subject  of  tra- 
gedy, taken  from  the  Roman  story.  Who 
he  was  does  not  clearly  appear.  Brotier 
thinks  it  was  Domitius,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Julius  Cyesar,  who  moved  in  the  senate  for 
a  law  to  recall  that  oeneral  from  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and,  afterwards, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  fell 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  See 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  section  2.  Such  a 
character  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  tra- 
gedy.    The  Roman  poets  were  in  the  habit 
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of  enrichincT  tlieir  drama  with  domestic  oc- 
currences,  and  the  practice  was  applauded 
by  Horace. 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Grseca 
Ausi  desere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta. 

Ars  Poet.  ver.  286. 

No  path  to  fame  our  poets  left  untried  ; 
Nor  small  their  merit,  when  with  conscious  pride 
They  scorn'd  to  take  from  Greece  the  storied  theme, 
But  dar'd  to  sing  their  own  domestic  fame. 

Francis's  Horace. 

Section  V. 

{a)  There  were  at  Rome  several  eminent 
men  of  the  name  of  Bassus.  With  reoard  to 
the  person,  here  called  Saleius  Bassus,  the 
commentators  have  not  been  able  to  glean 
nmch  information.  Some  have  contended 
that  it  was  to  him  Persius  addressed  his  sixth 
satire: 

Admovit  jam  bruma  foco  tc,  Basse,  Sabino. 

But  if  we  may  believe  the  old  scholiast,  his 
name  was  C.i^sius  Bassus,  a  nnich  ad- 
mired lyric  poet,  who  was  living  on  his  own 
farm,  at  the  time  when  Mount  Vesuvius  dis- 
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cliam-^d  its  torrents  of  fire,  and  made  the 
country  round  a  scene  of  desolation.  The 
poet  and  his  house  Mere  overwhelmed  by  the 
eruption  of  the  lava,  which  happened  A.  U. 
832,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Quintilian  says 
of  him  (b.  X.  chap.  1.),  that  if  after  Horace 
any  poet  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  Csesius 
Bassiis  was  the  man^.  Si  quern  adjicere  veils, 
is  erit  C^sius  Bassus.  >  Saleius  Bassus  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  an  eminent  poet  in  dis- 
tress : 

■ At  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio 

Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloi'ia  tantum  est  ? 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  80. 

But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  name, 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame  I 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Quintilian  says,  he  possessed  a  poetic  genius, 
biit  so  warm  and  vehement,  that,  even  in  an 
advanced  age,  his  spirit  was  not  under  the  con- 
troul  of  sober  judgment.  Vehemens  et  poeti- 
cnm  ingeniurn  Saleii  Bassi  fiiit;  nee  ipsum 
senectide  maturum.  This  passage  aifords  an 
insuperable  argument  against  Lipsius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  critics,  who  named  Quintilian 
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as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  this  elegant 
composition.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
■writer,  of  fair  integrity,  would  in  his  great 
work  speak  of  Bassus  as  he  deserved,  and  in 
the  Dialogue  overrate  him  beyond  all  pro- 
portion ?  Duplicity  wiis  not  a  part  of  Quin- 
tilian's  character. 

[b)  Tacitus,  it  may  be  presumed  Avith 
good  reason,  was  a  diligent  reader  of  CicerOj 
Livy,  Sallust,  and  Seneca.  He  has,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  works,  coincidences  of  sen- 
timent and  diction,  that  plainly  shew  the 
source  from  which  they  sprung.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  when  he  calls  eloquence  a  buckler 
to  protect  yourself,  and  a  weapon  to  annoy 
your  adversary,  can  any  one  doubt  but  he 
had  his  eye  on  the  following  sentence  in  Ci- 
cero de  Oratcn-e?  Quid  autem  tarn  necessa- 
riwn,  quam  tenere  semper  orma,  quibus  vel 
tectiis  ipse  esse  possis,  vel  provocare  integros, 
ef  fe  ulcisci  laccssitits? 

(c)  Eprius  Marcellus  is  often  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  Annals  and  the  History 
of  7'aeitus.  To  a  bad  heart  he  united  the 
gift  of  (locpionce.      In  the  Annals,    b.  xvi. 
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s.  28,  he  makes  a  vehement  speech  against 
Pectus  Thrasea,  and  afterwards  wrought  the 
destruction  of  that  excellent  man.  For  that 
exploit,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign,  by  Helvidius  Priscus.  In 
the  History  (book  iv.  s.  7  and  8)  wc  see  them 
both  engaged  in  a  violent  contention.  In  the 
following  year  (823),  Helvidius  in  the  senate 
opened  an  accusation  in  form ;  but  IMarcel- 
lus,  by  using  his  eloquence  as  his  buckler  and 
his  offensive  weapon,  was  able  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  "  I  leave 
you,  he  said,  I  leave  you  to  give  the  law  to 
the  senate:  reign,  if  you  will,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  prince."  See  Hist.  iv.  s.  43. 
See  also,  life  of  Agricola,  s.  11,  notes  (a) 
and  (b). 


S€Cllo?l    VI. 

(a)  To  be  rich  and  have  no  issue,  gave  to 
the  person  so  circumstanced  the  highest  con- 
sequence at  Rome.  All  ranks  of  men  paid 
their  court  to  him.  To  discourao;e  a  life 
of  celibacy,  and  promote  population,  Au- 
gustus passed  a  law,  called  Fapia  Poppcea, 
whereby  bachelors  were  subjected  to  penal-- 
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ties.     Hence  the  compliment  paid  b}'  Horac* 
to  his  patron : 

Diva  producas  sobolem,  patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Fosrainis,  prolisque  novs  feraci 
Lege  marita. 

Carmen  S^culare, 


Bring  the  springing  birth  to  light. 

And  with  ev'ry  genial  grace 

Prolific  of  an  endless  race, 
Oh!  crown  our  vows,  and  bless  the  nuptial  rite. 

Francis's  Horace. 

But  marriage  was  not  brought  into  fashion. 
In  proportion  to  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the 
manners  under  the  emperors,  cehbacy  grew 
into  respect;  insomuch,  that  we  find  (An- 
nals xii.  s.  52)  a  man  too  strong  for  his  pro- 
secutors, because  he  was  rich,  old,  and  child- 
less.    Valuitque  pecwiiosd  orbitate  et  senecfd, 

(b)  The  faculty  of  speaking  on  a  sudden 
question,  with  unpremeditated  eloquence, 
Quintilian  says,  is  the  reward  of  study  and 
diligent  a[)plication.  The  speech,  composed 
at  leisure,  will  often  want  the  warmth  and 
energy,  which  accompany  the  rapid  emotions 
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of  the  miiui.  Tlie  passions,  when  roused  and 
animated,  and  the  images,  whieh  present 
themselves  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  are  the 
inspirers  of  true  elofiuence.  Composition 
has  not  always  this  happy  effect;  the  process 
is  slow;  languor  is  apt  to  succeed;  the  pas- 
sions subside,  and  the  spirit  of  the  discourse 
evaporates.  Ma.vi)nus  vero  studiorum  fruc- 
ti/s  est,  et  velut  prcemmm  quoddam  ampUssi- 
mum  longi  laboris,  ex  tempore  diccndi  facul^ 
tas.  Pectus  est  enim,  quod  disertosfacit,  et 
•vis  mentis.  Nam  bene  concepfi  affecfus,  et 
recent es  rerum  imagines  continuo  impetu  ft- 
runtur,  qucE  nonnmiqvam  mora  stili  refriges- 
cunf,  et  dilatcB  non  revert u /it ur.  Quintilian. 
lib.  X.  cap.  7* 


Section   VII. 

[a)  The  translation  is  not  cpiito  accurate 
in  this  place.  The  original  says,  wdien  I  ob- 
tained the  laticlave,  and  the  English  calls  it 
the  manly  goan,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
IS  not  the  exact  sense.  The  toga  virilis,  or 
tlie  manly  go-un,  was  assumed,  when  the 
youth  came  to  man's  estate,  or  the  ao;e  of 
seventeen  years.    On  that  occasion  the  friends 
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of  the  vouno'  man  conducted  him  to  th(i: 
forum  (or  sometimes  to  tlie  capitol),  and  there 
invested  him  with  the  new  lyown.  Tiiis  was 
called  dks  tirocinu;  the  day,  on  which  he 
commenced  a  tiro^  or  a  candidate  for  prefer- 
ment in  the  army.  The  latklave  wa^s  an  ad- 
ditional honour  often  oranted  at  the  same 
time.  The  sons  of  senators  and  patricians 
were  entitled  to  that  distinction,  as  a  matter 
of  right:  but  the  young  men,  descended  from 
«uch  as  were  not  patricians,  did  not  wear  the 
laticlavey  till  they  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  undertook  the  func- 
. lions  of  the  civil  mao'istracv.  AuQ-ustus  Cie- 
sar  changed  that  custom.  He  gave  leave  to 
the  sons  of  senators,  in  general,  to  assume  the 
latkiave,  presently  after  the  time  of  putting 
on  the  tomi  viriiis,  tiioufjrh  they  were  not  ca- 
pablc  of  civil  honours.  'J'he  emperors  who 
succeeded,  allowed  the  same  privilege,  as  a 
favour  to  illustrious  families.  Ovid  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  hrotlier  assuaiinir  the  wrt/?//; 
gOTiii  and  the  laiicUrct  at  the  same  time: 

Intorca,  t?cito  passu  labentibiis  annis, 

Liberior  fratri  sunipra  mihique  toj^n  j 
Juijuiturque  luimeris  ciuii  la.to  [nu-piua  (.hvo. 
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Pliny  the  younger  shews,  that  the  latidave 
was  a  favour  granted  by  the  emperor  on  par- 
ticular occasions.     He  says,  he  apphed  for  his 
friend,   and  succeeded :   Ego  sexto  Idtumcla-x 
vum   a    Casare   nostra    impetravi.       Lib.   ii. 
epist.  9.     The  latusdavus  was  a  robe  worn 
by  consuls,  praetors,  generals  m  triumph,  and 
senators,  who  were  called   laticlavii.     Their 
sons  were  admitted  to  the  same  honour;  but 
the  emperors  had  a  power  to  bestow  this  gar- 
ment of  distinction,  and  all  privileges  belong- 
ing, to  it,  upon  such  as  they  thought  worthy 
of  that  honour.     This  is  what  Marcus  Aper 
says,  in  the  Dialogue,  that  he  obtained ;  and, 
when   the    translation    mentions   the  manly 
gown^  the  expression  falls  short  of  the  speaker's 
idea.     Dacier  has  given  an  account  of  the 
laticlave,  which  has  been  well  received  by  the 
learned.     He  tells  us,  that  whatever  was  made 
to  be  put  on  another  thing,  was  called  clavus^ 
not  because  it  had  any  resemblance  to  a  nail, 
but  because  it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  ano- 
ther subject.      In  fact,  the  clavi  were  purple 
galloons,  with  which  the  Romans  bordered 
the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  on  both  sides,  and, 
when  drawn  close  together,  they  formed  an 
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ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  vestment.  It 
was,  for  that  reason,  called  by  the  Greeks, 
/sAEo-oTTo^^upsv.  The  broad  galloons  made  the* 
latidavej  and  the  narrow  tlie  angusticlave. 
The  latidave,  Dacier  adds,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  prcEtexta.  The  latter  was, 
at  first,  appropriated  to  the  magistrates,  and 
the  sacerdotal  order ;  but,  in-^  time,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  sons  of  eminent  families,  to  be 
worn,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  till  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the 
manly  gown.  See  Dacier's  Horace,  lib.  i. 
sat.  5;  and  see  Kennet's  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  306. 

(b)  Marcus  A  per,  Julius  Secundus,  and 
Cunatius  Maternus,  according  to  Brotier  and 
others,  were  natives  of  Gaul.  Aper  (section 
X.)  mentions  the  Gauls  as  their  common 
countrymen:  Ac  quid  cic  Gallis  nostris  lo- 
quamur.  If  that  was  the  fact,  a  new  man  at 
jlome  would  liave  difficulties  to  surmount. 
Ammianus  MarreUinus  (a  Latin  liistorian  of 
the  hnirth  century)  says,  that  at  jxome  the 
i>eop!e  despised  every  thino-  that  did  not  grow 
before  their  eyes  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
except  the  rich  who  had  no  children;  and  the 
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veneration  paid  to  sucli  as  had  no  heirs  was 
altogether  incredible.  Vile  esse  quidquid  ex- 
tra urhis  pomceriiun  nascitnr,  cestimant ;  nee 
crcdi  latest  qua  obsequioruin  diversitate  co~ 
hintnr  Iwmines  sine  Uheris  Roma:.  Lib.  xiv. 
s.  5.  In  snch  a  city  a  young  man  and  a 
stranger  could  not  expect  to  be  favoured. 

(c)  All  causes  of  a  private  nature  were 
heard  before  the  centumviri.  Three  were 
chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  and  the  tribes 
amounted  to  five-and-thirty,  so  that  in  fact 
105  were  chosen ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  round 
number,  they  were  called  centumviri.  The 
causes  that  were  heard  before  that  jurisdic- 
tion are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  De  Orat. 
lib.  i.  s.  38. 

{d)  Tlie  translation  says,  the  wills  and 
codicils  of  the  rich;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  those  words  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  which  simply  says,  nee  codicillis 
datur.  After  due  enquiry,  it  appears  that 
codicillus  was  used  by  the  Latin  authors,  for 
what  we  now  call  tlie  letters  patent  of  a 
prince.  Codicils,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  implying  a  supplement  to  a  will,  were 
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Unknown  to  tlie  antient  Roman  law.  The 
Twelve  Tables  mention  testaments  only. 
Codicils,  in  aid  to  wills,  were  first  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Augustus;  but,  whatever  their 
opt;ration  was,  legacies  granted  by  those  ad- 
ditional writing's  were    for  some  time  of  no 

o 

vahdity.      To  confirm  this,   we  are  told  that 
the  daughter  of  Lentulus  discharged  certain 
legacies,  v/hich,  being  given  by  codicil,  she 
was  not  bound  to  pay.     In  time,  however, 
codicils,  as  an  addition  made  by  the  testator 
'  to  his  will,  grew  into  use,  and  the  legacies 
I  thereby  granted  were  confirmed.  This  might 
be  the  case  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian, 
when  the  Dialogue  passed  between  the  par- 
ties;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  word  codiciUi  means,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  the   letters  patent  of  the 
pritice.     It  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Suetonius, 
who  relates,    that  Tiberius,  after  passing  a 
night  and  two  days  in  revelling  with  Pom- 
])onius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso,  granted  to 
the  former  the  province  of  Syria,  and  made 
the  latter  prftfect  of  the  city;  declaring  them, 
in  the  patents,  pleasant  companions,   and  the 
friends    of  all   hours.       CodiciUis  qitoqitc  ju- 

VOL.   V  I  II.  L 
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ciindlssimos    et  omnium  horarum    amicos   pro^ 
fessus.     Suet,  ill  Tib.  s.  42. 

(e)  The  common  people  are  called,  in 
the  original,  tiinicatus  populus ;  that  class  of 
men,  who  wore  the  tunic^  and  not  the  toga, 
or  the  llomaii  gozcii.  The  tunica,  or  close 
coat,  was  the  common  garment  worn  within 
doors,  and  abroad,  under  the  toga.  Kcnnet 
saj^s,  the  prolctarii,  the  capife  censi,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  could  not  afford 
to  wear  the  toga,  and  therefore  went  in  their 
tunics;  whence  Horace  says  (lib.  i.  epist.  7)? 

Vi  lia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello. 

The  TOGA,  however,  was  the  peculiar  dress 
of  the  Roman  people.  Virgil  distinguishes 
his  countrymen  by  their  mode  of  apparel : 

Romanes  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam. 

But,  though  this  was  the  Roman  habit,  the 
lower  citizens  were  obliged  to  appear  abroad 
in  their  tunica,  or  close  garment.  The  love 
of  praise  is  so  eager  a  pkssion,  that  the  public 
orato;  is  here  represented  as  delighting  in  the 
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applause  of  the  rabble.    Persius,  the  satirist, 
has  said  the  same  thins; : 

Pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari,  et  dicere,  Hic  est. 


Section  VIII. 

(,/)  The  character  of  Eprius  Marcellus 
iias  been  already  stated,  section  v.  note  (c). 
Crispus  Vibius  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
weight  and  influence.  Annals,  book  xiv.  s.  28. 
Quintilian  has  mentioned  him  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  he  calls  him,  book  v.  chap.  13,  a  man 
of  aorecable  and  eleoant  talents,  ivV  inoenii 
jiicundl  et  elegantis ;  and  again,  Vibius  Cris- 
pus was  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his 
composition,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  man- 
ner ;  a  man  born  to  please,  but  fitter  for  pri- 
I  vate  suits,  than  for  the  importance  of  public 
causes.  Et  Yiuivs  CrispvSj  comjjositiis,  et 
jiicnndus,  ct  dclectationi  natiis ;  pritatis  ta- 
uten caiisis,  quam  yuhUeis,  melior.  Lib.  x. 
I  cap.  1. 


(h)  AVhich  of  these  two  men  was  born 
at  Caj)ua,  and  which  at  \'erc(illie,  is  not 
clearly  ex[)ressed  in  the  original.  Eprius 
Marcclhii,who  has  been  described  of  aprompt 

l2 
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and  daring  spirit,  ready  to  embark  in  every 
mischief,  and  by  his  eloquence  al^Ie  to  give 
colour  to  the  worst  cause,  nuist  at  this  time 
have  become  a  new  man,  since  we  find  him 
mentioned  in  this  Dialoi2;ue  with  unbounded 
praise.  lie,  it  seems,  and  Vibius  Crispus 
were  the  favourites  at  Vespasian's  court.  Ver- 
celhr,  now  Vercell,  was  situated  in  tlie  eastern 
part  of  Piedmont.  Capua,  rendered  famous 
by  Hannibal,  was  a  city  in  Campania,  always 
deemed  the  seat  of  pleasure. 

(c)  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  been,  what 
is  uncommon  among  sovereign  princes,  a  pa- 
tient hearer  of  truth.  His  attention  to  men 
of  letters  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  that 
assertion.  The  younger  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
his  uncle,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History, 
used  to  visit  Vespasian  before  day-light,  and 
gained  admittance  to  the  emperor,  who  de- 
voted his  nights  to  study.  Ante  lucem  ibat 
ad  Vespasianuni  impevatorem :  nam  ille  quQ- 
que  noctihua  utehafar.     Lib.  iii.  epist.  5. 

Section  IX, 

(/?)      Agamemnon    and   Jason   were   two 
favourite  dramatic  subjects  with  the  Roman 
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poets.  After  their  example,  tlie  moderns 
seem  to  liave  been  enamoui-ed  with  those  two 
Grecian  heroes.  Racine  has  disj)hiyed  tiic 
former,  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  and  tiie 
late  Mr.  Ihomson  in  a  performance  of  great 
merit,  entitled  Agamemnon.  Corneille,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Glover,  thought  Jason  and 
IMedea  worthy  of  their  talents. 

(b)  Saleius  Bassus  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, s.  V.  note  {(i).  It  may  be  added  in 
this  phice,  that  the  critics  of  his  time  con- 
cmred  in  giving  him  the  warmest  praise,  not 
only  as  a  good  and  excellent  man,  but  also 
as  an  eminent  and  admirable  poet,  lie  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  but 
was  poor  and  often  distressed.  Whether  he 
or  Ca:sius  Bassus  Mas  the  friend  of  Persius, 
is  not  perfectly  clear.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may, 
the  satirist  describes  a  tine  poet,  and  his 
verses  were  applicable  to  either  of  them: 

Jamne  lyra,  et  tctrlco  vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae  .'* 
Mire  opifex  numeris  veterum  primordia  renim, 
Atquc  niarcm  strepituin  fidis  intcndisse  I.atiiix  j 
Mox  invenes  agitare  jocas,  ei  pjllice  honesto 
Egre^ios  lusisse  scnes. 

Pkt^ktus,  sat.  vi. 
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(c)     Before     the    invention    of    printing, 
copies  were  not  easily  multiplied.     Authors 
were  eager  to  enjoy  their  fame,  and  the  pen 
of  the  transcriber  was  slow  and  tedious.  Pub- 
he  rehearsals  were  the  road  to  fame.   But  an 
audience  was  to   be  drawn  together  by  in- 
terest, by  solicitation,  and  public  advertise- 
ments. Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  given 
a  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  author  had  to  surmount.     This  year,    he 
says,  has  produced  poets  in  great  abundance. 
Scarce   a  day  has  passed  in  the  month    of 
April,  without  the  recital  of  a  poem.    But  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  comes  with  re- 
luctance; they  loiter  in  the  lobbies,  and  there 
enter  into  idle  chat,  occasionally  desiring  to 
know,  whether  the  poet  is  in  his  pulpit  ?  has 
he  begun  ?  is  his  preface  over  ?  has  he  almost 
finished.'^     They  condescended,    at   last,   to 
enter  the  room;  they  looked  round  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  and  soon  retired,  some  by 
stealth,     and   others    with    open    contempt. 
Hence  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  tliose  au- 
thors, who  do  not  suffer  their  genius  to  droop, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  amidst  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  still  persist  to  cul- 
tivate the  liberal  arts.     Plinv  adds,  that  he 
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himself  attended  all  the  public  readings,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  staid  longer  in  the  city  than 
was  usual  with  him.  Being,  at  length,  re- 
leased, he  intended,  in  his  rural  retreat,  to 
fmish  a  work  of  his  own,  but  not  to  read  it  in 
public,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  claim  a 
return  of  the  civility,  which  he  had  shewn  to 
others.  He  was  a  hearer,  and  not  a  creditor. 
The  favour  conferred,  if  redemanded,  ceases 
to  be  a  favour.  Magiium  proventum  poeia- 
nun  annus  hie  attidlt.  Toto  mennc  Aprili 
nullus  fere  dies,  quo  non  recitarct  aliquis. 
Tametsi  ad  audiendiun  pigre  coitur.  Fieri- 
que  in  stationibus  sedent,  tempusque  audien- 
dis  fabulis  conterunt,  ac  subinde  sibi  nuntiari 

jubent,  an  jamrecitator  infraverit,  an  dixerit 
prafationeni,  an  ex  magnd  parte  evolverit 
Ubrum?  Turn  demum,  ac  tunc  quoque  lenfe, 
cunctanterqne  leniujit,  nee  tamen  remanent^ 
scd  ante  Jinem  recedunt  ;  alii  dissimulanter, 
ac     furtini,    alii    simpliciter,   ac   iiberk     Scd 

\  tanto  magis  laudandi  probandiquc  sunt, 
quos  a  scri/)cndi  rccitandique  studio  Iiac  an- 
ditnrum  vel  desidia,  vel  superbia  non  velar- 
flat.  Equideni  prope  nemini  dej'ui :  his  ex> 
cdusis  longius,  quam  destinaverani,  teutpus  in 
inbc   consuuipsi,     Fossuni  jam  repcterc  i^eccs- 
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suirii  et  scrihere.  aliquld,  quod  non  recitetn,  ne 
"cidcar^  quorum  recitationibus  qffui,  non  audi- 
toy  fuisse,  sed  creditor.  Nam,  ut  in  ceteris ' 
'  rebus,  ita  in  audiendi  officio,  perit  gratia  si 
reposcatur.  Pliny,  lib.  i.  ep.  13.  Such  was 
the  state  of  literature  under  the  worst  of  the 
emperors.  The  Augustan  age  was  over.  In 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  learning 
drooped,  but  in  some  degree  revived  under 
the  dull  and  stupid  Claudius.  Pliny,  in  the 
letter  above  cited,  says  of  that  emperor,  that 
one  day  hearing  a  noise  in  his  palace,  he  en- 
quired  what  was  the  cause,  and,  being  in- 
formed that  Nonianus  was  reciting  in  pub- 
lic, went  immediately  to  the  place,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  audience.  After  that  time 
letters  met  with  no  encourao-ement  from  the 
great.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  he  cannot  but 
wonder  how  the  Romans,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Cesarean  and  Claudia n  family,  and  a 
short  interval  of  princes  raised  and  destroyed 
with  much  disorder  and  public  ruin,  were 
able  to  regain  their  perishing  dominion,  and 
retrieve  their  sinking  state,  by  an  after-race 
ofwise  and  able  princes, successively  adopted, 
and  taken  from  a  private  state  to  rule  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.     They  were  men,  who  not 
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only  possessed  the  military  virtues,  and  sup- 
ported that  sort  of  disci pUne  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  but  as  they  sought  the  interest  of  the 
world,  they  did  what  was  in  their  power  to 
restore  liberty,  and  raise  again  the  perishing 
arts,  and  the  decayed  virtue  of  mankind. 
But  the  season  was  past:  harbarifi/ and  go^ 
thichm  were  already  entered  into  the  arts, 
ere  the  savages  made  an  impression  on  the 
empire.  See  Advice  to  an  Author,  part  ii. 
s.  1.  The  gothichm,  hinted  at  by  Shaftes- 
bury, appears  manifestly  in  the  wretched  situ- 
ation, to  which  the  best  authors  were  reduced. 
The  poets,  who  could  not  hope  to  procure  an 
audience, haunted  thebaths  and  public  walks, 
in  order  to  fasten  on  their  friends,  and,  at  any 
rate,  obtain  a  hearins:  for  their  works.  Ju- 
venal  says, the  plantationsand  marblecolumns 
of  Julius  Froiito  resounded  with  the  vocifera- 
tion of  reciting  poets : 

Frontonis  platani  convulsaqne  mnrmora  clamant 
Semper,  et  assiduo  rupts;  Icctore  columnx. 
Expectes  eadem  a  summo  minimoqne  pocta. 

Sat.  1.  vcr.  1*. 

The   same    author   observes,   that    the    poet 
who  aspired   to  liteiiiry  fame,  might  borrow 
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an  liouse  for  tlic  purpose  of  a  public  reading  ; 
and  the  great  man,  ^vbo  accommodated  the  '\ 
"writer,  mio;ht  arrano;©  his  friends  and  freed- 
men  on  the  back  seats,  with  direction  not  to 
be  sparing  of  their  applause  ;  but  still  a  stage 
or  pulpit,  with  convenient  benches,  was  to  be 
procured,  and  that  expence  the  patrons  of 
letters  would  not  supply. 


-At  si  dulcedlne  famse 


Contentus  recites,  Maculonus  commodat  sedes. 
Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte  sedentes 
Ordinis,  et  magnas  comitum  disponere  voces. 
Nemo  dabit  procerum,  quanti  subsellia  constent. 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  S9. 

Statins,  in  Juvenafs  tinie^  was  a  fiivourite 
poet.  If  he  announced  a  reading,  his  au- 
ditors went  in  crowds.  He  deliohtcd  all  de- 
grees  and  ranks  of  men;  but,  when  the  hour 
of  applause  was  over,  the  author  was  obliged 
to  sell  a  tragedy  to  Paris,  the  famous  actor, 
in  order  to  procure  a  dinner. 


Currltur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  et  carmen  amic^t; 
Thebaidos,  Ixtam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 
Promisit^/uc  diem  :  tanda  dulcedine  vul^i 
Auditur;  sed  cum  fregit  subsellia  versu, 
Esurit,  intactam  Pnridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven. 

Sat.  vii,  ver.  82. 
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This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  the 
state  of  public  reading,  which  Aper  describes 
to  his  friend  Maternus. 


Section  X. 
(ff)     Horace  has  the  same  observation  : 

Modiocribus  esse  poetis 

Kon  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concessere  coluinnx. 

Art  of  Poetry,  -ver.  3T2- 


But  God  and  m?.n,  and  letter'd  post  denies, 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  size. 

Francis's  Horace. 

{h)  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said,  in 
this  Dialogue,  of  Saleius  Bassus,  it  does  not 
appear,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  that 
he  was  a  poet,  whose  fame  could  extend  it- 
seli'  to  the  distant  })rovinces.  Perfection  in 
the  kind  is  necessarv.  I^ivv,  the  historian, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  jn  con- 
sequence of  his  vast  reputation,  we  know  from 
Pliny,  the  consul,  that  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  the  character  of 
that  great  writer,  that  he  made  a  journey  to 
Home,  with  no  othei"  intent,  than  to  see  that 
celebrated  genius;   and  haxins;  gratified  his 
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curiosit)',  ^\  itliout  staying  to  view  the  won- 
ders of  that  magnificent  cit}',  returned  home 
perfectly  satisfied.  ISimquamiie  legist i  Ga- 
(litanum  que/iicla/n  Titi  Livil  nomine  gloria- 
que  commotum,  ad  viscjiclum  cum  ah  ultimo 
terraru)7\  orbc  veuissc,  statirnqtiCy  ut  viderat, 
abiisse?     l^ib.  ii.  cpist.  3. 

(c)  In  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  in 
the  dramatic  poets  of  tlie  first  order,  we  fre- 
quently have  passages  of  real  eloquence,  with 
the  difference  which  Quintilian  mentions; 
the  poet,  he  says,  is  a  slave  to  the  measure  of 
his  verse  :  and,  not  beiu"' able  at  all  times  to 
inpke  use  of  tiie  true  and  proper  word,  he  is 
obliged  to  quit  the  natural  and  easy  way  of 
expression,  and  avail  himself  of  new  modes 
and  turns  of  phraseology,  such  as  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  with  the  liberty  of  transposing 
words,  and  lengtliening  or  shortening  syllables 
as  he  sees  occasion.  Quod  aUi^xaii  ad  cer- 
iani  iiedum  necessitafem  nan  semper  prnpriis 
■2iti  possi/it,  scd  depuhi  a  rectd  x'ili,  necessario 
ad  quci'darn  dherticula  confugiant ;  ncc  mu- 
iare  quc^dam  modo  lerha,  6ed  extcuderc,  cor- 
ripere,  convert cre^  diiidcre  cogantur.  (^uint. 
lib.  X.  cap.  1.     The  speaker  in  the  Dialogue 
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is  aware  of  this  distinction,  and,  subject  to  it, 
the  various  branches  of  pnetrv  are  with  him 
so  many  different  modes  of  eloquence. 

(d)  The  original  has,  the  citadel  of  elo- 
quence, which  calls  to  mind  an  admired  pas- 
saije  in  Lucretius  : 

Sed  nil  dulcius  est  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Krrare,  atque  viam  pallantes  qiiserere  virae. 

Lib.  ii.  ver,  t. 

(e)  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  in  Greece 
the  most  illustrious  of  both  sexes  thought  it 
honourable  to  exercise  tliemselves  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  theatre,  and  even  to  appear 
in  the  athletic  i^ames.  Plutarch,  it  is  true, 
will  have  it,  that  all  scenic  arts  were  prohibited 
at  Sparta  b\'  tlie  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  yet 
Cornelius  Nepos  assures  us,  that  no  liacedsE- 
monian  matron,  however  high  her  quality, 
was  ashamed  to  act  for  hire  on  the  public 
stage.  He  adds,  that  throughout  Greece,  it 
was  deemed  the  hiirhest  honour  to  o]:)tain  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  no  man 
blushed  to  be  a  perfornier  in  ]>lays  and  pan- 
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tomimcs,  and  give  himself  a  spectacle  to  the 
people.  Nulla  Lacechsmoni  tarn  est  iwbiUs 
z'ulua,  qu(E  non  in  scenam  eat  mercede  con- 
dacta.  Ma!xiiis  in  hiudibus  tot  a  fait  Grcecid 
iictorcni  Olijmpice  citari.  In  scenam  vcro 
prodifc,  et  populo  esse  spectacnlo  nemini  in 
iisdeui  gentibus  fait  tuvpitadini.  Cor.  Ncp. 
in  Prcefat.  It  a[)pcars,  however,  from  a 
storjtoldby  .Tilian  (and  cited  by  Shaftesbury, 
Advice  to  an  Author,  part  ii.  s.  3),  that  the 
Greek  women  were  by  law  excluded  from 
the  Olympic  games.  Whoever  was  found  to 
transgress,  or  even  to  cross  the  river  Alpheus, 
during  the  celebration  of  that  great  spectacle, 
was  liable  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock.  The 
consequence  was,  that  not  one  female  was  de- 
tected, except  Callipafria,  or,  as  others  called 
licr,    Pherenicc.      This   woman,  disii'uised  in 

^  ^  CD 

the  habit  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastic  exercises,, 
introduced  her  son,  Fisidorus,  to  contend  for 
the  victor's  prize.  Her  son  succeeded.  Trans- 
ported witli  joy  at  a  sight  so  glorious,  the  mo- 
ther overleajied  the  fence,  wdiich  enclosed  the 
magistrates,  and,  in  the  violence  of  that  ex- 
ertion, let  fall  her  garment.  She  was,  by 
consequence,  known  to  l:>e  a  w^oman,  but  ab- 
solved from  all  criminality.     For  that  mild 
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and  equitable  sentence,  she  was  indebted  to 
the  merit  of  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  her 
son,  who  all  obtained  the  victor's  crown. 
Tlie  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to  a  new 
hiw,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  the  masters 
of  the  gymnastic  art  should,  for  the  future, 
come  naked  to  the  Olympic  games.  JElian, 
lib.  X.  cap.  1  ;  and  see  Pausanlas,  lib.  v. 
cap.  6. 

(/)  Nicostratus  is  praised  by  Pausanias 
(lib.  v.  cap.  20),  as  a  great  master  of  the  ath- 
letic arts.  Quintilian  has  also  recorded  his 
prowess.  Nicostratus,  whom  in  our  youth 
we  saw  advanced  in  years,  would  instruct  his 
pupil  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  make 
him,  what  he  was  himself,  an  invincible 
champion.  Invincible  he  was,  since,  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  he  entered  the  lists  as  a 
wrestler  and  a  boxer,  and  was  proclaimed 
conqueror  in  both.  Ac  .«'  fiicj'it  qui  docc- 
hit///',  illey  fjiioii  adolescentes  vidimus,  ISico- 
itratus,  omnibus  in  eo  doccndi  partihus  si- 
miUter  uteretur;  (ifficietquc  ilium,  qualis  hie 
fuit,  luctando  jjugnandorjuc  (quorum  ufro- 
que  in  certamine  iisdem  dicbus  coronabatur) 
invirfi/m.    Quint,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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Section  XI. 

(a)  Ncvo's  ambition  to  excel  in  poetry 
-was  not  only  ridiculous,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
destructive  to  liucan,  and  almost  all  the  good 
authors  of  the  a2;e.  See  Annals,  b.  xv.  Ac- 
cordinir  to  the  old  sclioliast  on  the  Satires  of 
Persius,  the  following  verses  were  either  writ- 
ten by  Nero,  or  made  in  imitation  of  that 
emperor's  style : 

Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  bombis, 
Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  superbo 
Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Mxnas  flexura  corymbis, 
Evion  ingeminat :  reparabilis  adsonat  echo. 

The  affection  of  rhyme,  which  many  ages 
afterwards  was  the  essential  part  of  monkish 
verse,  the  tumour  of  the  words,  and  the 
wretched  penury  of  thought,  maybe  imputed 
to  a  frivolous  prince,  wlio  studied  his  art  of 
poetry  in  the  manner  described  by  Tacitus, 
Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  16.  And  yet  it  may  be  a 
question,  whether  the  satirist  would  have  the 
hardiness  to  insert  the  verv  words  of  an  im- 
perial  poet,  armed  with  despotic  power.  A 
burlesque  imitation  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  another 
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passage  in  the  same  poem,  that  Persius  was 
content  to  ridicule  the  mode  of  versificatioa 
then  in  voo'ue  at  court. 

o 

Claudere  sic  versum  didicit ;   Berecynthlus  Attin, 
Et  qui  c'ceruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  Delphin. 
Sic  costam  longo  subduximus  Apennino. 

(b)  Vatinius  was  a  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  him  the  spawn  of  a 
cook's-shop  and  a  tippling-house;  sutrince  et 
taberiuE  alumnus.  He  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  the  prince  bv  his  scurrility  and 
vulgar  humour.  Being,  by  those  arts,  raised 
above  himself,  he  became  the  declared  enemy 
of  all  good  men,  and  acted  a  distinguished 
])art  among  the  vilest  instruments  of  that  per- 
nicious court.  See  his  character.  Annals  xv. 
s,  34.  When  an  illiberal  and  low  bulibon 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  enjoys 
exorbitant  power,  the  cause  of  literature  can 
have  nothing  to  expect.  The  liberal  arts 
must,  by  consequence,  be  degraded  hy  a  cor- 
rupt taste,  and  learning  will  be  left  to  run 
wild  and  grow  to  seed. 

Section  XII. 

{a)  Tliat  poetry  requires  a  retreat  from  the 
A'or.  \'  I J  r.  M 
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bustle  of  the  world,  has  been  so  often  repeat- 
ed, that  it  is  now  considered  as  a  truth,  from 
which  there  can  Ije  no  appeal.  ,  Milton,  it  is 
true,  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost  in  a  small  house 
we.'di'  B  i(,  nil  ill  Fields;  and  Dryden  courted  the 
muse  in  the  hurrj  and  dissipation  of  a  town 
life.  But  neither  of  them  fixed  his  residence 
hy  choice.  Pope  grew  immortal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  But  thouj^h  the  country 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  contemplation,  two 
great  writers  have  been  in  opposite  opinions. 
Cicero  says,  woi:>ds  and  groves,  and  rivers 
windino;  throuoh  the  meadows,  and  the  re- 
freshino;  breeze,  with  the  melodv  of  birds, 
may  have  their  attraction;  but  they  rather 
relax  the  mind  into  indolence^  than  rouse  our 
attention,  or  give  vigour  to  our  faculties. 
Sijlvarum  amc^nitas,  et  prcEterlabcntia  flu- 
mifia,  et  impirantes  ramis  arhorum  entree, 
votiicnunque  caiitus,  et  ipsa  late  circunupi- 
ciendi  lihertns  ad  se  trahuni;  at  mihi  remit- 
tcre  potiiis  I'oluptas  i-ita  viddiir  cogitaiionem, 
quam  iniendcve.  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  true  as  applied  to  the  public 
orator,  whose  scene  of  action  lay  in  the  forum 
or  the  senate.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
to  his  friend  Tacitus,  there  is  somethino;  ia 
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the   solemnity  of  venerable  woods,  and  the 
awful  silence  which  prevails  in  those  places, 
that  strongl}'  disposes  us  to  study  and  contem- 
plation.    For  the  future,  therefore,  whenever 
you  hunt,  take  along  with  youyour  pen  and 
paper,  as  well  as  your  basket  and  bottle;  for 
you  will  find  the  mountains  not  more  inha- 
bited by  Diana,  than  by  Mi  nerval     Jam 
undique  sylvce,   et  solitiido,   ipsumque  illud  si" 
lenfium,   quod  venafioiu   datur,   magna  cogi- 
tationis  incitamenta  stint.     F?'oindc,  cum  ve^ 
nahere,   Ucebif,   auctore  me,   ut   'panarliim  et 
lugunculam,   sic   etiam  pugillares  feres.     Ex-- 
perlaris  non  Diaxam  magis  7noniibus  quam 
Mi X li Rv  AM  f;/ err «?*e.     Lib.  i.  epist.  6".     Be- 
tween these  two  different  opinigns,  a  true  poet 
may  be  allowed  to  decide.     Horace  describe? 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  city  life,  and  ther?. 
says, 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  ct  fugit  urbes. 

Epist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  ver.  77/ 

Alas  !  to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run, 
To  ease  and  silence,  ev'ry  muse's  sen. 

Pope. 

{b)  The  expression  in  the  original  is  fall 
and  expressive,  lucrosce  hvjuz  et  ian^uiiianti? 

M  2 
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eJoquenticjc;  that  gainful  and  blood-thirstj  elo- 
quence. '  The  immoderate  wealth  acquired 
l)V  Eprius  Marcelhis  has  been  mentioned  in 
tliis  Dialogue,  section  viii.  Pliny  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  vast  acquisitions  gained  by  Tlegu- 
lus,  the  notorious  informer.  From  a  state  of 
indigence,  he  rose,  by  a  train  of  villainous  ac- 
tions, to  such  immense  riches,  that  he  once 
consulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  soon  he 
should  be  worth  sixty  millions  of  sesterces,  and 
Ibund  them  so  favourable,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  worth  double  that  sum.  ^6- 
pire  Reguhim,  qui  ex  paitpere  et  fenu'i  ad 
fail  fas  opes  per  flagifia  processit,  ut  ipse  mi  hi 
dixirif,  cum  consuleref,  quam  cifo  sesferfium 
sexcenuies  implefurus  essef,  invenisse  se'  exfa 
duplicafa,  quibus  porfendi  millies  ef  duce?i^ 
fies  habifurum.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  20.  In  another 
epistle  the  same  author  relates,  that  Regulus, 
having  lost  his  son,  was  visited  upon  that  oc- 
casion by  multitudes  of  people,  Avho  all  in  se- 
cret detested  him,  yet  paid  their  court  with  as 
nmch  assiduitv  as  if  thev  esteemed  and  loved 
})iin,  1'hey  retaliated  upon  this  man  his  own 
insidious  arts  :  to  gain  tlie  friendship  of  Re- 
ouhis.  thev  i)la\'ed  the  oame  of  Resfulus  him- 
self,      lie,  in  the  mean  time,  dwells  in  his 
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villa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  where  he 
has  covered  a  large  tract  of  ground  with  mag- 
nificent porticos,  and  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river  with  elegant  statues;  profuse,  with  all 
his  avarice,  and,  in  the  depth  of  infamy,  proud 
and  vain-olorious.  Convenitur  ad  cam  Quud 
celehrifate :  cuncti  defcsfanfur,  oderunt;  ef, 
quasi  prohenf,  quasi  dlligant,  cursant,  frc- 
quentant,  iitque  brevitcr,  quod  seutio^  euun- 
ciem,  in  Regulo  dcmerendo,  Begufum  iniitan- 
iur.  Tenet  se  trans  Ti/berini  in  hortis,  in 
quibus  latissimuni  solum  porticibus  immensis, 
ripani  satuis  suis  occupavit ;  lit  est,  in  suin- 
md  avaritid  sumptuosus,  in  sunund  infaniid 
gloriosus.  Lib.  iv.  ep.  2.  All  this  s[)lendour, 
in  which  Kegulus  lived,  was  the  fruit  of  a 
gainful  and  blood-thirsty  elo([uence;  if  that 
may  be  called  eloquence,  which  Pliny  says 
was  nothino*  more  than  a  crazed  imagination; 
nihil  prcctcr  ingeniuni  insanum.  Lib.  iv.  cp.  7« 

(r)  Or[)hens,  in  poetic  story,  was  the  son 
of  Calhope,  and  Linus  boasted  of  Ai)ollo  for 
his  fathc]". 

— — Ncf  Thraclus  Orphcnis, 

Nee  Linus;   liuic  mater  quamvis,  atquc  liuic  pater  adsit, 
Orphei  Calliopca,  Lino  formosus  Apollo. 

ViKG.  EcL.  iv.  ver.  55. 
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Not  Orpheus'  self,  nor  Linus  should  exceed 
My  lofty  lays,  or  gain  the  poet's  meed, 
Tho'  Phoebus,  tho'  Calliope  inspire, 
And  one  the  moiher  aid,  and  one  the  sire. 

Wharton's  Vircil. 


Orpheus  embarked  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
(ditioii.  His  history  of  it,  together  with  his 
hymns,  is  still  extant;  but  whether  genuine, 
is  much  doubted. 

{d)  Lysias,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  a 
pative  of  Syracuse,  the  chief  town  in  Sicily. 
He  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  Cicero  says,  that  he  did  not 
addict  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  bar;  but 
liis  compositions  weje  so  judicious,  so  pure 
and  elegant,  that  you  might  venture  to  pro- 
Bounce  liim  a  perfect  orator.  Tumjuit  Lysias, 
ipse  quidem  in  causis  Jcrcrtsihus  non  versa-^ 
ins,  sed  egregie  suhtiiis  scriptor,  atque  elc- 
gans,  giccm  jam  prope  mideas  oratorem 
perj'ectim  dictre.  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat. 
s.  35.  Quintilian  gives  the  same  opinion. 
Lysias,  he  says,  preceded  Demosthenes:  he 
?s  acute  and  elegant,  and  if  to  teach  the  art  of 
speaking  were  the  only  business  of  an  orator, 
iiothiiig  more  perfect  pan  be  found.     He  has 
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no   redundancy,    nothing    superfluous,    no- 
thing  too   refined,   or   foreign   to   his    pur- 
pose:   his 'style   is  flowing,    but   more  like 
a   pure   fountain,    than  a  noble  river.     His 
cetate  Lijsias  major,  subtilis  otqiie  elcgans,  et 
quo  niJiH,  si  oratort  satis  sit  docere,   quciras 
perfectiiis.     Nihil  enim  est  inane,  nihil  arces- 
sitfini ;   puro   fa  men  fonfi,   quam   magno  f.u- 
mi)ii  propior.     Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.     A  con- 
siderable number  of  his  orations  is  still  extant, 
all  written  with  exquisite  taste  and  inexpres- 
sible sweetness.     See  a  very  pleasing  transla- 
tion by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Hyperidcs  flourished  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  iEschynes,  Lycurgus,  and 
other  famous  orators.  That  age,  says  Cicero, 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  of  the  best 
and  purest  kind,  without  the  false  glitter  of 
affected  ornament,  in  a  style  of  noble  simpli- 
city, which  lasted  to  the  end  of  that  period. 
Hide  Hyperidcs  proiimns,  et  JEschynes  fuif^ 
et  Lycurgus,  aliique  phircs.  Hccc  cnim  cetas 
ejfudit  hanc  copiam;  et,  ut  opinio  niea  fert, 
snccus  ille  et  sanguis  incorruntus  usque  ad 
hunt:  cctatem  oratorum  jail,  in.  qua  nafura/is 
i7iesset,   non  fucatns  7iitor.     Dc  Claris  Oraf. 
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s.  36.  Quintilian  allows  to  Hyperides  a  keen 
discernment,  and  great  sweetness  of  style; 
but  he  pronounces  him  an  orator  designed 
by  nature  to  shine  in  causes  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. Dulcis  in  primis  et  aciitus  Hyperi- 
des ;  sed  minoribus  caiisis^  ut  non  dixerim 
ufilior^  magis  par.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  What- 
ever mi2;ht  be  the  case  when  this  Dialoo;ue 
happened,  it  is  certain,  at  present,  that  the 
fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  has  eclipsed 
the  two  Greek  orators. 

(e)  For  an  account  of  Asinius  Pollio  and 
Corvinus  Messala,  see  jlnnals,  b.  xi.  s.  6. 
Quintilian  (b.  xii.  chap.  10)  commends  the 
diligence  of  Pollio,  and  the  dignity  of  Mes- 
sala. In  another  part  of  his  Institutes,  he 
praises  the  invention,  the  judgment,  and  spi- 
rit of  Pollio,  but  at  the  same  time  says,  he 
fell  so  short  of  the  suavity  and  splendour  of 
Cicero,  that  he  might  well  pass  for  an  orator 
of  a  former  age.  He  adds,  that  Messala 
was  natural  and  elegant :  the  o;randeur  of  his 
style  seemed  to  announce  the  nobility  of  his 
birth ;  but  still  he  wanted  force  and  energy. 
jSIulta  in  Asinio  FoUione  invention  sunima 
diligentia,    adco    ut    quibusdam   etiam    nimia 
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'cideatur ;  ef  consilii  ef  animi  satis ;  a  nitore 
et  jucunditate  Ciceronis  ifa  huge  abesf,  ut 
videri  possit  sceculo  prior.  At  Messala  iiitidus 
et  candidifs,  et  quodammodo  prce  se  f evens 
in  dicendo  nohilitateni  suani,  viribus  minor. 
Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  two  great 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age  have  transmitted 
the  name  of  Asinius  PolUo  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. Virgil  has  celebrated  him  as  a  poet, 
and  a  commander  of  armies,  in  the  Illjricaii 
and  Dalmatic  wars. 

Tu  mihl,  seu  magni  superas  jam  saxa  TImavi, 
Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  iequoris ;  en  erit  unquam 
Ille  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta? 
En  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 
Sola  Sophocleo  tua  canuina  digna  cothurno? 

EcLOG.  viii.  ver.  G. 

O  Pollio !  leading  thy  victorious  bands 

O'er  deep  Timavus,  or  Illyria's  sands  ; 

O  when  thy  glorious  deeds  shall  I  rehearse  ? 

When  tell  tlie  world  how  matchless  is  thy  verse. 

Worthy  the  lofty  stage  of  laurell'd  Greece, 

Great  rival  of  majestic  Sophocles! 

Wharton's  Virgil. 

Moraccilias  added  the  orator  and  the  states- 
man : 

Paulum  scvcrns  mu.sa  trngotlix 
13csit  theatris  J  mox,  uhi  publicas 
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Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repctes  cothurno, 
Insigne  moestis  prjcsidium  reis, 
Et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curix, 
Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 
Dalmatico  peperit  triunipho. 


Lib.  li.  ode  I . 


Retard  awhile  thy  glowing  vein, 
Nor  swell  the  solemn  tragic  scene ; 
And  when  thy  sage,  thy  patriot  cares 
Have  form'd  the  train  of  Rome's  aiffairs, 
With  lofty  rapture  reinflam'd,  diiFuse 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  wake  the  buskin'd  muse.  , 

Francis's  Horace. 

But  after  all,  the  question  put  by  Maternus, 
is,  can  any  of  their  orations  be  compared  to 
the  Medea  of  Ovid,   or  the  Thy  est  es  of  Va- 
rius  ?     Those  two  tragedies  are  so  often  prais- 
ed by  the  critics  of  antiquity,  that  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  has  reason  to  lament  the  loss. 
Quintilian  says  that  the  Medea  of  Ovid  was 
a  specimen  of  Genius,  that  shewed  to  what 
heights   the  poet  could  have  risen,   had  he 
thought  fit  rather  to  curb,  than  give  the  rein 
to   his   imagination.     Ovidii   Medea   videtur 
mihi  ostendere  quantum  vir  illc  prcestare  po- 
tuisset,  si  ingenio  suo  temperare,  quam  indul- 
gere  maluisset.     Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
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The  works  of  Varius,  if  we  except  a  few 
frao-ments,  are  whollv'  lost.  Horace,  in  his 
journey  to  Brundusiuin,  met  him  and  Virgil, 
and  he  mentions  the  incident  with  the  rapture 
of  a  friend  who  loved  them  both : 

Plotiusj  et  Variu4  Sinuessae,  Virgiliusque  1 
Occurrunt;  animae  quales  neque  candldiores 
Terra  tullt,  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

Lib.  i.  sat.  5. 

Horace  also  celebrates  Varius  as  a  poet  of 
sublime  genius.  He  begins  his  Ode  to  Agrippa 
with  the  followins:  lines: 

Scriberis  Varlo  fcrtis,  et  hostium 
Victor,  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cumque  ferox  navlbus,  aut  equis 
Miles  te  duce  gesserit.  Lib.l.  ode  6. 

Varius,  who  soars  on  epic  wing, 
Agrippa,  shall  thy  conquests  sing. 
Whatever,  inspir'd  by  thy  command. 
The  soldier  dar'd  on  sea  or  land. 

Francis's  Horace. 

A  few  fragments  only  of  his  works  have 
reached  poste^rity:  His  tragedy  of  Tii  yestes 
is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian.  That  judi- 
cious critic  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it 
ynay  be  opposed  to  the  best  productions  of  the 
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Greek  stage.  Jam  Varii  Thy  est  es  cuilibet 
Grcecorum  cornparari  potent.  Varius  lived 
in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he  was  joined  with 
Plothis  and  Tucca  to  revise  tlie  works  of  that 
admirable  poet.  The  Varus  of  Virgil,  so 
often  celebrated  in  the  Pastorals,  was,  not- 
withstanding what  some  of  the  commenta- 
tors have  said,  a  different  person  from  Varius, 
the  author  of  Thjestes. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  Tiie  rural  delight  of  Virgil   is  describ- 
ed by  himself: 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  valllbus  amnes ; 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque  inglorius.     O  ubi  campi, 
Sperchiusque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacsenis 
Taygeta  !   O  quis  me  gelidissub  montibus  Hxmi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ? 

Georgica,  lib.  ii.  ver.  485. 

Me  may  tlie  lowly  vales  and  woodland  please. 
And  winding  rivers,  and  inglorious  ease  ; 
O  that  I  wander'd  by  Sperchius'  flood. 
Or  on  Taygetus'  sacred  top  I  stood  I 
"Who  in  cool  Hsemus'  vales  my  limbs  will  lay. 
And  in  the  darkest  thicket  hide  from  day  ? 

Wharton*s  Virg. 

Besides  this  poetical  retreat,  wliich  his  ima- 
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gination  could  command  at  any  time,  Virgil 
had  a  real  and  delightful  villa  near  Naples, 
where  he  composed  his  Georgics,  and  wrote 
great  part  of  the  iEneid. 

(b)  When  Augustus,  or  any  eminent  ci- 
tizen, distinguished  by  his  public  mciit,  ap- 
peared in  the  theatre,  the  people  testified  their 
py  by  acclamations,  and  unbounded  ap- 
jilause.  It  is  recorded  by  Horace,  that  Mfc- 
fcnas  received  that  ptd^lic  honour, 

Datus  in  thcatro 

Cum  tibi  plausus, 
Care  INIxcenas  eqiies,  ut  paternl 
Fluminis  ripx,  simul  et  iocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Lib.  i.  ode  20. 

When  Virgil  appeared,  the  audiences  paid  tlie 
^amc  compliment  to  a  man  whose  poetry 
adorned  the  Roman  storv.  The  letters  from 
Augustus,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, have  })rrished  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
literature. 

(c)  Pomponius  Secundus  was  of  consu- 
lar rauk,  and  an  eminent  writer  of  trai'-edv. 
Si'c  Anil f lis,  b.  ii.  s.  I.';,     ][i^   life  was  \vrit- 
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ten  by  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  nephew  men- 
tions the  fact  (book  iii.  epist.  5),  and  says  it 
was  a  tribute  to  friendship.  Quintihan  pro- 
nounces him  the  best  of  all  the  dramatic 
poets,  whom  he  had  seen ;  though  the  critics, 
whose  judgment  was  matured  by  years,  did 
not  think  him  sufficiently  tragical.  They  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  his  erudition  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  beauty  of  his  composition 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  Eoriim^ 
quos  vicUrimy  longe  princeps  Pomponius  5e- 
cundtis,  quern  senes  parum  tragicum  puta- 
banf,  eruditione  ac  nitore  prcestare  confitC' 
bantur.     Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

[d)  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention 
of  Domitius  Afer.  He  says,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  the  speeches  of  that  orator  for  Voluse- 
nus  Catulus  were  held  in  high  estimation. 
TJ  nobis  pueris  insignes  pro  Voluseno  Catulo 
Domitii  Afri  orationes  ferehantur.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  i .  He  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
chapter,  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Afri- 
canus  were,  of  all  the  orators  who  flourished 
in  his  time,  without  comparison  the  best.  But 
Afer  stands  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  diction,  and  the  rhetorical  art,  which  he 
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has  displayed  in  all  his  compositions.  You 
would  not  scruple  to  rank  him  among;  the 
ancient  orators.  Eormn  quos  thlerimj  Do- 
mitiits  Afer  ct  Julius  Secundus  huge  prtC'^ 
stantistiimi.  Vcrhorum  arte  ilk,  et  tofo  ge^ 
7?ere  dicendi  praferendus,  et  quern  in  iiumero 
veterum  locare  iion  fimeas.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
Quintiiian  relates,  that  in  a  conversation 
which  he  had  when  a  young  man,  he  asked 
Domitius  Afer  what  poet  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  next  to  Homer?  The  answer  wis,  Virgil 
is  undouhtcdhj  the  second  epic  poet,  but  he  is 
nearer  to  the  Jirst^  than  to  the  third.  Utar 
mim  verbis,  quce  ex  Afro  Domitio  juvenis 
accepi ;  qui  mihi  interroganti,  quern  tfomero 
crederet  maxime  accedcre :  Secundus,  inquit, 
est  Virgilius,  propior  tamen  primo  quam  tertio^ 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1.  We  may  believe  that  Quin- 
tiiian thought  highly  of  the  man  whose  judg- 
ment he  cites  as  an  authority.  Quintiiian, 
iiowever,  had  in  view  notliing  but  tlie  talents 
of  this  celebrated  orator.  Tacitus,  as  a  moral 
historian,  looked  at  the  character  of  tlie  man, 
lie  introduces  him  on  the  stage  of  puljiic  bu- 
siness in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  there 
represents  hiin  in  haste  to  advance  him- 
self !:>y  any  kind  of  crime.     Quoquo  facinors. 
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propenis  clarescere.  lie  tells  us,  in  the  same 
passage  (Annah,  b.  iv.  s.  52),  that  Tiberius 
pronounced  him  an  orator  in  his  own  right, 
sua  jure  disertum.  Afcr  died  in  .^\q.  reign 
of  Nero,  A.U.  C.  812,  A.  D.  59-  In  re- 
iating  his  death,  Tacitus  observes,  that  he 
raised  himself  by  his  eloquence  to  the  first 
civil  honours;  but  he  does  not  dismiss  him 
without  condemning  his  morals.  Annals, 
b.  xiv.  s.  19. 

(e)  AVe  find  in  the  Annals  and  the  History 
of  Tacitus,  a  number  of  instances  to  justify 
the  sentiments  of  Maternus.  The  rich  found 
it  necessary  to  be([ucath  part  of  their  sub- 
stance to  the  prince,  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
mainder for  their  families.  For  the  same 
reason,  Agricola  made  Domitian  joint  heir 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Life  nfu4gricolay 
section  xliii. 

(/)  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a 
crown,  when  fairly  earned  by  virtue,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  an- 
other was  ordered  to  be  o-iven  to  his  father. 
The  spirit  of  the  law,  Cicero  says,  plainly  in- 
.timated,   that   commendation  w*as  a  tribute 
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due  to  departed  virtue.  A  crown  was  given 
not  only  to  him  who  earned  it,  but  also  to  the 
father,  who  gave  birth  to  distinguished  merit. 
Ilia  jam  significatio  est,  laiidis  ornamenta  dd 
mortuos  pertinere,  quod  coronam  virtuts  par- 
tarn,  et  ei,  qui  peperisset,  et  ejus  pareiitl,  sine 
fraiide  lex  hnposltam  essejubef.  De  Legibus, 
iib.  ii.  s.  24.  This  is  the  reward  to  which 
Maternus  aspires;  and,  that  being  granted, 
he  desires,  as  Horace  did  before  him,  to  wave 
the  pomp  of  funeral  ceremonies. 

Absint  inani  funere  nsenioe, 

Luctusque  turpes,  et  querimonice ; 

Compesce  clamorem,  et  sepulchri  , 

Mitte  supervacuos  honores* 

Lib.  n.  ode  20, 

My  friends,  the  funeral  sorrow  spare, 
The  plaintive  song,  and  tender  tear ; 
Nor  let  the  voice  of  grief  profane. 
With  loHd  laments,  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Nor  o'er  your  poet's  empty  urn 
^Ith  useless  idle  sorrow  mourn* 

Francis's  Horace. 

Section  XIV. 

(«)     Vipstanius  Mcssahi  commanded  a  le- 
gion, and,  at  the  head  ol"  it,  went  over  to  Vcs- 

VOL.    VI  II,  N 
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pasian's  party  in  the  contention  ivith  Vitel- 
lius.  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  and 
equal  merit ;  the  only  one,  says  Tacitus,  who 
entered  into  that  war  from  motives  of  virtue. 
Legioni  Vipstanim  Mcssala  praerat,  claris 
innjorihus,  egregius  ipse,  et  qui  solus  ad  id  be!- 
Inm  artes  bonns  attulhsef.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  s.  9' 
He  was  brother  to  Regulus,  the  vile  informer, 
who  has  been  mentioned.  See  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  section  ii.  note  (o),  and  this  tract, s.  xii. 
note  {b).  IMessala,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus, 
before  he  had  attained  the  senatorian  age,  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  profligate  brother  with  extraordinary  elo- 
quence, and  family  affection.  Magnam  eo 
die  pietatis  eloquent  ice  que  j'amain  Vipsianius 
Messala  adeptus  est ;  nondum  senatorid  atate^ 
ausus  pro  f rat  re  Aquilio  Regulo  deprecari. 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  s.  42.  Since  Messala  has  now 
joined  the  company,  the  Dialogiie  takes  a 
new  turn,  and,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transi- 
tion, slides  into  the  question  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 

{b)  This  is  probably  the  same  Asiaticus, 
who,  in  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
fouLj-ht  on  the  side  of  Vindex.     See  Hist. 
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b.  ii.  s.  94.  Biography  was,  in  that  evil  pe- 
riod, a  tribute  paid  by  the  friends  of  departed 
merit,  and  the  only  kind  of  writing,  in  which 
men  could  dare  faintly  to  utter  a  sentiment  in 
favourof  virtue  and  public  liberty. 

(c)  In  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and 
Quintilian,  we  have  abu!idant  examples  of 
these  scholastic  exercises,  which  Juvenal  has 
placed  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulae  subduximus,  et  nos 
Consilium  dedimus  Syllse,  privatus  ut  ahum 
Dormiret. 

Sat.  i  ver.  I5t 

Provok'd  by  these  incorrigibfe  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools  ; 
Where,  with  men-boys,  I  strove  to  get  renown, 
Advising  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 

DiIyden's  Juvenal. 

Section  XV. 

{a)  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  emi- 
nent orators  of  that  age,  was  preferred  by  ali 
men  of  sound  judgment  to  the  unnatural  and 
aflectcd  style  that  prevailed  under  the  empe- 
rors. Quintilian  gives adecided  opinion.  Cice- 
ro, he  says,  was  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  ora/- 
tor  of  iiis  time,  and  his  name,  with  posterity,  is 

N  2 
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not  SO  nmcli  tliat  ov  a  man,  as  of  eloquence 
itseli;  Quarc  non  immerito  ab  hominihus 
cetatis  sum  re  guar  c  injudiciis  dictus.est :  apud 
jmstcros  rero  id  cotisecutm,  ut\_^Qcero  jam 
non  hominis,  sed  eloquent  ice  nomen  haheaUir. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1.  Pliny  the  younger  professed 
that  Cicero  was  the  orator,  with  whom  he  as- 
pired to  enter  into  competition.  Not  content 
with  the  eloquence  of  his  own  times,  he  held  it 
absurd  not  to  follow  the  best  examples  of  a 
former  a^e.  JLat  enim  inihi  cum  Cicerone  cBmU' 
latio^  nee  sum  cojitentus  eloquentid  scBculi 
nostri.  Nam  stultissimum  credo,  ad  imitaii- 
dum  non  optima  quaque  prceponere.  Lib.  i. 
epist.  5. 

(h)  Nicetes  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a 
rhetorician  in  great  celebrity.  Seneca  says 
{Cojitroversiarum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  25),  that  his 
scholars,  content  with  hearing  their  master, 
had  no  ambition  to  be  heard  themselves.  Pliny 
the  younger,  among  the  commendations 
which  he  bestows  on  a  friend,  mentions,  as  a 
praise-worthy  part  of  his  character,  that  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Quintilian  and  Ni- 
cetes Sacerdos,  of  whom  Pliny  himself  was  at 
that  time  a  constant  follower.     Erat  non  stU' 
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diornm  tantum,  verum  efiatn  stKcIiosoruni 
amantissimus,  ac  prope  qiiotidie  ad  audien^ 
dos,  qiios  time  ego  frequent abaiUy  Quint ilia^ 
niim  et  Niceten  Sacerdotem^  ventitahat.  Lib* 
ri.  epist.  6. 

(c)  Mitylene  was  the  chief  eity  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  place  at  this  clay  is  called 
Metelhi ;  subject  to  the  Turkish  dominion. 
£phesus  was  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  now  called  Ajaloue  by  the  Turks,  who 
are  masters  of  the  place, 

{(1)  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus 
have  been  already  mentioned,  section  xiii. 
note  (J).  Both  are  highly  praised  by  Quin- 
tilian.  For  Asinius  Pollio,  see  s.  xii.  note  (e\ 

Section  XVI. 

(«)  Quintilian  puts  the  same  question,^ 
and,  according  to  him,  Demosthenes  is  the 
last  of  the  ancients  amonii;  the  Greeks,  as 
Cicero  is  among  the  Romans.  See  Quin- 
tilian, lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(b)    The  siege  of  Troy  is  supposed  to  hav« 
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been  brought  to  aconclasioii  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-threeyears  before  the  Christian  ^era. 
From  that  time  to  the  sixth  year  of  Vespa- 
sian (A.  U.  C.  828),  when  this  Dialogue  was 
had,  the  number  of  years  that  intervened  was 
about  1268 ;  a  period  which,  with  propriety, 
may  be  said  to  be  little  less  than  1300  years. 

(c)  Demosthenes  died,  before  Christ  322 
years,  A.  U.  C,  432.  From  that  time  to  the 
sixth  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C.  828,  the  inter- 
vening space  was  about  396  years.  Aper 
calls  it  little  more  than  400  years;  but  in  a 
conversation-piece  strict  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  expected. 

(d)  In  the  rude  state  of  astronomy,  which 
prevailed  during  many  ages  of  the  world,  it  ■ 
was  natural  that  mankind  should  differ  in 
their  covi.  piitation  of  time.  TheancientiEgyp- 
tians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  vii.  s.  48,  measured 
time  by  the  new  moons.  Some  called  the 
summer  one  year,  and  the  winter  another. 
At  first  thirty  days  were  a  lunar  year  ;  three, 
four,  and  six  months  v/ere  afterwards  added, 
£ind  hence  in  the  ^Egyptian  chronology  the  vast 
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number  of  years  from  the  beoinnincr  of  the 
world.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  iEgyp- 
tians,  in  process  of  time,  formed  the  idea  of 
the  soUir  or  solstitial  vear,  subdivided  into 
twelve  months.  Tlie  lloman  vear  at  first 
was  lunar,  consistingjin  the  time  of  Romulus, 
of  ten  months.  Numa  Pompilius  added  two. 
Men  saw  a  diversity  in  the  seasons,  and  wish- 
ing to  know  the  cause,  began  at  length  to  per 
ceive  that  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the 
sun  occasioned  the  various  operations  of  na- 
ture :  but  it  was  long  before  the  s])ace  of  time, 
wherein  that  luminary  performs  his  course 
through  the  zodiac,  and  returns  to  the  point 
from  which  he  set  out,  was  called  a  year. 
The  great  year  (annm  magnus)^  or  the  pla 
TONIC  YEAR,  is  thc  spaccof timc,  wherein  the 
seven  planets  complete  their  revolutions,  and 
all  set  out  again  from  the  same  point  of  the 
heavens,  whore  their  course  began  before. 
Mathematicians  have  been  much  divided  in 
tiieir  calculations.  Brotier  observes,  that  Ric- 
cioli  makes  the  great  year  25,9-0  solar  years; 
Tycho  Brahe,  I25,8i6;  and  Cassini,  '24,800. 
Cicero  ex})rcssly  calls  it  a  period  of  12.9.54 
years.  liorani  (uuiontm,  qiios  in  fastis  Jin- 
Ocmits,    MAGNUS    annos    duodccnii   miUid    iion 
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a^cntos  qulnquaginta  quatuor  amplectitur, 
sohtitiales  scilicet.  For  a  full  and  accurate 
dissertation  on  the  annus  magnus,  see  the 
^lemoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
torn.  xxii.  4to  edit.  p.  82. 

Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  relates 
a  fact  not  universally  known.  He  mentions 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  mis- 
sion, dated  Pehng,  2oth  October  1735,  in 
^'hich  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  month  of  March 
preceding,  when  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury  were  in  conjunction,  the  Chinese 
mathematicians  fancied  that  an  approxima- 
tion of  Saturn  was  near  at  hand,  and,  in  that 
persuasion,  congratulated  the  emperor  Yong- 
TCHiNG  on  therenovationof  the  world,  which 
•was  shortly  to  take  place.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  the  nobility,  and  gave 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  in  all 
his  public  edicts.  Meanwhile,  Father  Kegler 
endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  emperor,  and 
to  convince  him  that  the  whole  was  a  mistake 
of  the  Chinese  mathematicians:  but  he  tried 
in  vain  ;  flattery  succeeded  at  court,  and  tri- 
umphed over  truth. 
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(e)  The  argument  is  this :  If  the  great  year 
is  the  measure  of  time  •  then,  as  it  consists, 
according  to  Cicero,  of  1259'^4  solar  years,  the 
whole  being  divided  by  twelve,  every  month 
of  the  great  year  would  be  clearly  1080  years. 
According  to  that  calculation,  Demosthenes 
not  only  lived  in  the  same  year  with  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  Dialogue,  but  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  same  month.  These  are  the 
months,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  the  fourth 
eclo2;ue: 

Incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  McneniusAgrippa  was  consul  A.  U.  C. 
251.  In  less  than  ten  years  afterwards,  vio- 
lent dissensions  broke  out  between  the  patri- 
cian order  and  the  common  people,  who 
complained  that  they  were  harassed  and  op- 
pressed by  their  affluent  creditors.  One  Sici- 
nius  was  their  factious  demagogue.  He  told 
them,  that  it  was  in  vain  they  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country,  since  they  were  no  better 
than  slaves  and  prisoners  at  Rome.  He  added, 
that  men  arc  born  equal;  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  common  birth-right  of  all, 
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and  an    Ao-rarian  law  was  necessary ;    that 
thcv  oToancd  under  a  load  of  debts  and  taxes  ; 
and  that  a  lazy  and  corrupt  aristocracy  bat- 
tened at  ease  on  the  spoils  of  their  kbour  and 
industry.      By  the  advice  of  this  incendiary, 
the  discontented  citizens  made  a  secession  to 
the  MoNs  Sacer,   about  three  miles  out  of 
the  city.     The  fathers,    in   the   mean  time, 
were  covered  with  consternation.     In  order, 
liowever,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
they  dispatched  Menenius  Agrippa  to  their 
camp.     Jn  the  rude  unpolished  style  of  the 
times   {prisco    ilfo  diccndi  et    horrido    rnodo, 
says  Livy),  that  orator  told  them :    "  At  the 
"  time  when  the  powers  of  man  did  not,  as 
*'  at  present,  co-operate  to  one  useful  end,  and 
''  the  members  of  the  human  body  had  their 
*'  separate  interest,  their  factions  and  cabals  ; 
*'  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that  the  belly 
*'  maintained  itself  by  their  toil  and  labour, 
'*  enjoying,  in   the  middle  of  all,  a  state  of 
*'  calm  repose,  pampered  with  luxuries,  and 
*'  gratified  with  every  kind  of  pleasure.  Acon- 
*'  spiracy  followed,  and  the  several  members 
**  of  the  body  took  the  covenant.     The  hand 
"  would  nolonger  administerfood;  the  mouth 
*'  would  not  accept  it,  and  the  drudgery  of 
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"  mastication  was  too  much  for  the  teeth. 
"  They  continued  in  this  resolution,  deter- 
*'  mined  to  starve  the  treasury  of  the  bodv, 
"  till  the}^  began  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
*'  their  ill-advised  revolt.  The  several  mem- 
"  brrs  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  the  whole 
*'  body  was  failing  into  a  rapid  decline.  It 
"  was  then  seen  that  the  belly  was  formed  for 
"  the  good  of  the  whole;  that  is  was  by  no 
"  means  lazy,  idle,  and  inactive ;  but,  while 
"  it  was  properly  supported,  took  care  to  dis- 
*'  tribute  nourishment  to  every  part,  and  hav- 
*'  ing  digested  the  supplies,  filled  the  veins 
*'  with  pure  and  wholesome  blood.''  The 
analogy,  which  this  fable  bore  to  the  sedition 
of  the  Roman  people,  was  understood  and 
felt.  The  discontented  multitude  saw  that 
the  state  of  man  described  by  Menenius,  was 
like  to  an  insurrection.  They  returned  to 
•Rome,  and  submitted  to  legal  government. 
Tempore,  quo  in  homine  non,  ut  nunc,  omnia 
in  ununi  consentiehant,  sed  singidis  membris 
suumcuique  consilium,  suus  sermo  fuerat,  in- 
digjia  t as  rclicjuas  partes,  sua  curd,  suo  labor e, 
oc  ministerio  xentri  omnia  qureri ;  tentrcja 
in  medio  quietum,  luldl  aliud,  quam  dafis  vo- 
h.fptatibus  frui  ;    conspirasse   inde,  ne    vianus 
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ad  OS  clhum  fervent,  iiec  os  acciperet  datum, 
7iec  dcntt'S  coujkerent.  Hac  ird  dwn  ven^ 
ircm  fame  domare  vellcnt,  ipsa  iind  mejnbra, 
tot  unique  corpus  ad  e^tremam  tabem  venisse, 
hide  appaniisse,  ventris  quoqiie  hand  segne 
viinisterium  esse ;  7iec  magis  all  quam  alere 
eum ;  reddentem  in  omnes  corporis  partes 
hunc,  quo  viviiniis  vigemusque,  divisu?n,  pa- 
Titer  in  venas,  maiurum  confecto  cibo  sangiii- 
nem,  Livy,  lib.  ii.  s.  32.  St.  Paul  has 
niade  use  ofa  similar  argument ;  "  The  body 
*'  is  not  one  member,  but  many;  if  the  foot 
*'  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am 
"  not  of  the  body ;  is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the 
*'  body  ?  and  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I 
*•  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it, 
"  therefore,  not  of  the  body  ?  if  the  whole 
"  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ? 
"  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
"  smelling  ?  But  now  hath  God  set  the  mem- 
"  bcrs  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it 
"  hath  pleased  him.  And  if  they  were  all 
*'  one  member,  where  were  the  body .?  But 
"  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one 
"  body :  and  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the 
*'  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again 
"  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
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**  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
"  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
*'  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xii. 
This  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  those  friends  of  innovation,  who  are 
not  content  with  the  station  in  which  God 
has  placed  them,  and,  therefore,  object  to  ail 
subordination,  all  ranks  in  society. 

(b)  Caesar  the  dictator  was,  as  the  poet  ex- 
presses it,  graced  with  both  Minervas.  Quin- 
tilian  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  profession  of  eloquence,  he 
would  have  been  the  o;reat  rival  of  Cicero, 
The  energy  of  his  language,  his  strength  of 
conception,  and  his  power  over  the  passions, 
were  so  striking,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
harangued  with  the  same  spirit  that  he  fought. 
Caius  vcro  Cccsar,  si  foro  tantum  vaccassct, 
non  alius  e$:  nostris  contra  Cicerone ni  noini^ 
naretur.  Tania  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea 
concitatio,  ut  ilium  todem  aniuio  dixisst,  quo 
hellavit,  appareat.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  To 
speak  of  Cicero  in  this  place,  were  to  hold  a 
candle  to  the  sun.  It  will  be  sufhcicnt  to  re- 
fer to  Quintiljan,  who  in  the  chapter  above 
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citod,  ha^  drawn  a  beautiful  parallel  between 
Lini  and  Demosthenes.      The  Roman  orator, 
he  adrhlts,  improved  himself  bj   a  diligent 
study  of  the  best  models  of  Greece.     He  at- 
tained the  warmth  and   the  sublime   of  De- 
mosthenes, the  harmony  of  Plato,  and  the 
sweet  flexibility  of  Tsocrates.   His  own  native 
genius  supplied  the  rest.       He  was  not  con- 
tent, as  Pindar  expresses  it,  to  collect  the 
drops  that    rained  down    from  heaven,  but 
had  in  himself  the  livino-  fountain,  of  that  co- 
pious  flow,    and  that  sublime,    that  pathe- 
tic energy,  which  were  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  bounty   of  Providence,  that  in  one 
man  Eloquence  might  exert  all  her  powers. 
Nam  mild   videtur  Marcus    TuUiuSy    cum  se 
iotum   ad   imitationem    Gracorum  co?ihilissef, 
cffinxisse  vim  Demosthenis,    copiam    Platonis^ 
jucunditatem  Isocratis.        Nee   vero  quod  in 
quoque  optimum  fuit    studio   consecutus    est 
tan  turn,  scd  plurimas  vel  potius  omnes  ex  se 
ipso  virtutes   extulit  ijnmortalis  ingenii  beatis" 
simd   nhertate.     Non     enim  pluvias   (ut     ait 
Pindar  us)     aquas   colli  git,    sed    vivo  gurgite 
exundat,   dono  quodam  providentice  genitus,  in 
quo  vires  suas  Eloquentia  ejcperiretur.    Lib.  x. 
cap.  1. 
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(c)     Marcus    Cselius   Paifus,  in   the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilian,  was  an  orator  of  con- 
siderable genius.      In  the  conduct  of  a  pro- 
secution, he  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  ur- 
banit}^  that  gave  a  secret  charm  to  his  whole 
speech.      It  is  to  be  regretted   that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  better  conduct  and  lonoer  life. 
Multiim   ingenii   in  ddio,   ct  pr.xciput  in  ac~ 
cusaudo  inulta  iirbanitas  ;  dignuaqne  rir,  eld 
et    mens    melioi\  et   vita   longior   contigLabtt. 
Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.       His  letters  to  Cicero 
make  the  eighth  book  oiihc  Epistohe  ad  Fa- 
miliarcs.     Vcllcius  Paterculus  says  of   him, 
that  his  style  of  eloquence  and   his   cast  of 
mind  bore  a  resemblance  to  Curio,  but  laised 
him  above  that  fiictious  orator.     His  genius 
i'or  mischief  and  evil  deeds  was  not  inferior 
to  Curio,  and  his  motives  were   strong  and 
urjjent,  since  his  fortune  was  worse  tiiaii  even 
his  frame  of  mind.     Marcus  Calias,  zir  elo~ 
qnio  anirnoqiic  Curioni  aiiniUiniuSy  sed  in  ntro" 
que  perfect ior  ;    nee   minus  ingcniost^  neqaam, 
cum  ne  in  modicd  quidem  servari  pos^tt,  quippc 
pejor    illi    res   familiar is^  quam    mens.      VvW. 
Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  68. 

Licinius  Macer  Calvu^j,  we  are  told  bv  So- 
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ncca,  maintained  a  long  but  unjust  conten- 
tion with  Cicero  himself  for  the  palm  of  elo- 
ciucncc.  He  was  a  warm  and  vehement  ac- 
cuser, insomuch  that  Vatinius,  though  de* 
fended  by  Cicero,  interrupted  Calvus  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  and  said  to  the  judges, 
•'  Thouo-h  this  man  has  a  torrent  of  w^ords, 
*'  does  it  follow  that  I  must  be  condemned?" 
Calvus  dirt  cum  Cicerone  iniquissimam  litem 
de  principatu  eloquentice  hahuit;  et  usque 
€0  violently  acciisator  et  concitatus  fuit^  ut 
in  media  actione  ejus  surgeret  Vatinius  ReuSf 
et  exclamaref,  Rogo  vos,  judices,  si  iste  diser* 
tus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oportet  f  Seneca, 
Controv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  I9.  Cicero  could  not 
dread  him  as  a  rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed,  that  he  has  drawn  his  character 
with  an  impartial  hand.  Calvus  was  an  ora-  i 
tor  more  improved  by  literature  than  Curio* 
He  spoke  with  accuracy,  and  in  his  compo- 
sition shewed  great  taste  and  delicacy;  but, 
labourin<2;  to  refine  his  lans-uage,  he  was  too 
attentive  to  little  niceties.  He  wished  to  make 
no  bad  blood,  and  he  lost  the  good.  His  style 
was  polished  with  timid  caution;  but  while 
it  pleased  the  ear  of  the  learned,  the  spirit 
evaporated,  and  of  course-  made  no  impres- 
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sion  in  the  forum,  which  is  the  theatre  of  elo- 
quence.    Ad    Calvum  r evert amirr ;  qui   ora^ 
tor  fuisset  cum  Uteris  eruditior  quam   Curio, 
turn  etiam  accuratius  quod  dam  dicendi,  et  ex^ 
quisifius    afferehat  genus;    quod    quamqiiam 
scienter    eleganterque   fractahaf,    nimium    ta^ 
men  inquirens   in  se,    at  que   ipse   sese   obser^ 
vans,  metuensque  ne  vitioswn  colligeret,   etiam 
leruni   sanguinem   dcperdebat.       Itaque    ejus 
oratio  nimict  religione  aftenuafa,  docfis  et  at- 
tente    audientibiis    erat   ilhistris,     a   multitu- 
dine  autem,  et  a  foro,  cui  nata  eloquent ia  est, 
devorubatur.     De  Claris  Orat.  s.  283.     Qiiin- 
tihan  says,  there  werCj  who  preferred  him  to 
all  the  orators  of  his  tune.     Others  were  of 
opinion  tliat,   by  being  too  severe  a  critic  on 
himself,  he  polished  too  much,  and  grew  weak 
by  refinement.    But  his  manner  was  grave  and 
solid ;  his  style  was  chaste,  and  often  animat- 
ed.    To  be  thought  a  man  of  attic  eloquence 
was   the  heidit  of  his  ambition.     If  he  had 
li\'ed  to  see  his  error,   and  to  give  to  his  clo* 
c^uence  a  true  and  perfect  form,   not  by  re-« 
trenching  (for  there  was  nothing  to  be  taken 
away),  but  by  adding  certain  qualities  that 
were    want(.'d,    he    would   have  reached    the 
sunnnit  of  his  art.     iW  a  premature  death  hi^ 
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fame  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Inveni  qui  CaU 
vum  prd'fcrrent  onwibus ;  inveni  qui  contrd 
crcdcrent  cum,  nimid  contra  se  calumnid, 
tcriim  sanguincm  perdidisse,  Sed  est  et 
sane t a  ct  gravis  oratio,  et  castigata,  et  fre~ 
quenter  vehemens  quoque.  Imitator  est  au- 
tem  Atticorum\  fecitque  illi  proper ata  mors 
injuriam,  si  quid  adjecturus,  7ion  si  quid  de- 
tract ur  us  fuit.     Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

{d)  This  was  the  famous  Marcus  Junius 
Brutus,  who  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, and  delivered  his  country  from  the 
usurpation  of  Julius  Caesar.  Cicero  describes 
him  in  that  great  tragic  scene,  brandishing  his 
bloody  dagger,  and  calling  on  Cicero  by 
name,  to  tell  him  that  his  country  was  free. 
Ctxsare  inferfecto,  statini  cruentum  aJte  ex- 
tollens  Marcus  Brutus  pugionem,  Ciceronem 
nominatum  exclamavit,  atque  ei  recuperatam 
libcrtatem  est  gratulatus.  Philippic,  ii.  s.  28. 
Tiie  late  Doctor  Akenside  has  retouched  this 
passage  with  all  the  colours  of  a  sublime  ima- 
guiation. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  through  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  tlirough  the  void  immense, 
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And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For.  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free. 

Pleasures  of  Imag.  b.  i.  ver.  487. 

According  to  Quintilian,  Brutus  Avas  fitter  for 
philosophical  speculations,  and  books  of  moral 
theory,  than  for  the  career  of  public  oratory. 
In  the  former  he  was  equal  to  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  his  subject:  you  clearly  saw  that 
he  believed  w^liat  he  said.  Egregius  vero 
miiltoqut  (plain  in  or  at  ionihus  pr  distant  ior  Br  u-  , 
tits,  suffecit  ponderi  rerum;  scias  eiim  scntire 
qiue  (licit.     Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

For  Asinius  Pollio  and  Messala,  see  sec- 
tion xii.  note  (e). 

(t)  Ilirtius  and  Pansa  were  consuls  A.U.C. 
711;  before  the  Christian  cera  43.  In  this 
year,   the   famous    triple   league,    called  the 
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THiUMv IRATE,  wiis  fomiccl  bctwecii  Augus- 
tus, Lcpidus,  and  Antony.  The  proscripi'wn^ 
or  the  hst  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  die  for 
the  crime  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
Avas  also  settled,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. A  band  of  assassins  went  in  quest  of  him 
to  his  villa,  cnWed  A stur a,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Their  leader  w^as  one  Popilius  La^nas,  a  mi- 
litary tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  de- 
fended with  success  in  a  capital  cause.  They 
overtook  Cicero  in  his  litter.  He  command- 
ed his  servants  to  set  him  down,  and  make  no 
resistance;  then  looking  upon  his  execution- 
ers with  a  presence  and  firmness  which  almost 
daunted  them,  and  thrnstino-  his  neck  as  tor- 
ward  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade 
them  do  tlieh'  work,  and  take  what  theij 
wanted.  The  murderers  cut  oiF  his  head, 
and  both  his  liands.  Popilius  undertook  to 
convey  them  to  Pvome,  as  the  most  agreeable 
present  to  x\ntony;  without  reflecting  on  the 
infaimj  of  carrying  that  head,  which  had 
saved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the 
forum^  and  upon  shewing  the  spoils  which  he 
brought,  was  rewarded  on  the  spot  with  the 
lionour  of  a  crown^  and  about  eii>;ht  thousand 
pounds  sieriing,     Antony  ordered  the  head 
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to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostrciy  hetzDeen  the  tw¥ 
hands;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  people,  who 
beheld  those  mangled  members,  which  used' 
to  exert  themselves,  from  that  place,  in  de- 
fence of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome.  Cicero  v/as  killed  on  the  se- 
venth of  December,  about  ten  days  from  the 
settlement  of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had 
lived  s'hrty-three  years^  eleven  months,  and 
Jive  days.  ^See  Middlcton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
4to  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  495  to  498.  Velleius  Pa-- 
terculus,  after  mentioning  Cicero's  death, 
breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  indignation,  that 
almost  redeems  tlie  character  of  that  time- 
serving writer.  lie  says  to  Antony,  in  a  spi- 
rited a[x>strophc,  you  have  no  reason  to  exult: 
you  have  gained  no  ])oint  by  paying  the  as- 
sassin, who  stopped  that  eloquent  mouth,  and 
cut  off  that  illustrious  head.  You  have  paid 
the  wages  of  nunxler,  and  you  have  destroyed 
a  consul,  who  was  the;  conservator  of  the  com- 
monwealth. }^y  that  act  you  delivered  Ci- 
cero from  a  distracted  w(j]*ld,  from  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  and  from  a  life,  which,  under 
your  usurpation,  would  have  been  worse  than 
death.  His  Wnna  was  not  to  be  crushed: 
the   glory  of  his  actions  and    his  ('lo([uence 
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still  rf  mains,  and  you  have  raised  it  higher 
than  ever.  He  lives,  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  every  age  and  nation.  Posterity  will 
admire  and  venerate  the  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which  he  poured  out  against  yourself,  and 
will  for  ever  execrate  the  horrible  murder, 
which  you  committed.  Nihil  tamen  egisti, 
Marce  Jntoni,  (cogit  enim  excedere  propo- 
siti formam  operis  erumpens  animo  ac  pectore 
indignatioj:  nihiU  inquam,  egisti ;  merce- 
dem  ccelestissimi  oris,  et  clarissimi  capitis  ab- 
scissi  numerando;  anctoramentoque  funehri 
ad  conservatoris  quondam  reipuhUccB  tantique 
considis  irritajido  nccem.  Rapuisti  tu  Marco 
Ciceroni  lucem  sollicitam,  et  cEtateni  senilem, 
et  vitam  miserioron  te  principe,  quam  snh  te 
triumviro  mortem.  Famam  vero,  gloriamque 
factorum  atque  dictorum  adeo  no7i  abstulisti^ 
ut  auxeris.  Vivif,  vitetque  per  omnium  scecu^ 
lorum  memoriam;  omnlsque  posteritas  illius 
in  te  scripta  mirabitur,  tuum  in  eum  factum 
execrabitur.    Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s,  66'. 

(/)  Between  the  consulship  of  Augustus, 
which  began  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  flirtius  and  Pansa,  A.  U.  C.  711, 
and  the  death  of  that  emperor,  which  was 
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A.  U.  767>  fifty-six  years  intervened,  and  to 
the  sixth  of  Vespasian  (A.  U.  C.  828),  about 
118  years.  For  the  sake  of  a  round  number, 
it  is  called  in  the  Dialogue  a  space  of  120 
years. 

{g)  Julius  Cnesar  landed  in  Britain  in  the 
years  of  Rome  699  and  700.  See  Life  of 
Agricola^  s.  xiii.  note  (a).  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  Aper  was  in  Britain;  it  could  not 
be  till  the  year  of  Rome  796,  when  Aulus 
Plautius,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  island.  See 
Life  of  y^gricola,  s.  xiv.  note  (a).  At  that 
time,  the  Briton  who  fought  against  Caesar, 
must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years. 

{li)  A  largess  was  given  to  the  people,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Vespasian,  when  Domi- 
tian  entered  on  his  second  consulship.  This, 
Broticr  says,  appears  on  a  medal,  with  this 
inscription:  Cong.  ii.  Cos.  ii.  Congiarium 
alteram,  Dotnitiano  constde  secundum.  The 
custom  of  giving  large  distributions  to  the 
people  was  lor  many  ages  established  at 
Rome.  Broticr  traces  it  from  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  when  the  po- 
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vorty  of  the  people  called  for  relief.  The 
like  bounty  was  distributed  by  the  generals, 
,"«vho  returned  in  triumph.  Lucullus  and  Ju- 
lius Caesar  displayed  on  those  occasions,  great 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  were  plentifully  distributed,  and  the  popu- 
larity, acquired  by  those  means,  was,  perhaps, 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Caesar  la- 
vished money.  Augustus  followed  the  ex- 
ample,  and  Tiberius  did  the  same;  but  pro- 
digality was  not  his  practice.  His  politic  ge- 
nius taught  him  all  the  arts  of  governing, 
'i'he  bounties  thus  distributed,  were  called, 
when  given  to  the  people,  congiaria^  and, 
to  the  soldiers,  donativa.  Whoever  desires 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  Roman 
citizens,  who,  at  different  times,  received  lar- 
gesses, and  the  prodigious  expence  attending 
them,  may  see  an  account  drawn  up  with  di- 
ligent attention  by  Brotier,  in  an  elaborate 
note  on  this  passage.  He  begins  with  Julius 
Caesar;  and  pursues  the  enquiry  through  the 
several  successive  emperors,  fixing  the  date 
and  expence  at  every  period,  as  low  down  as 
the  consulship  of  Constantius  and  Galerius 
Maximianus;  when,  the  empire  being  di- 
vided mto  the  eastern  and  western,  its  for? 
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nier  magnificence  ^ras,  by  consequence,  much 
diminished. 

(/)  The  person  here  called  Corvinus  was 
the  same  as  Corvinus  ^lessala,  who  nourish- 
ed in  the  rei^n  of  Auo-ustus,  at  the  same 
time  with  Asinius  Pollio.    See  s.  xii.  note  (e). 

Section  XVIII. 

{a)  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  was  consul 
A.U.C.  610,  before  the  Christian  ?era  144. 
Cicero  says  of  him,  that  he  was,  in  his  day, 
an  orator  of  eminence.  V»  hen  he  spoke  in 
public,  the  natural  energy  of  his  mind  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagina- 
tion made  him  VvHiement  and  pathetic:  his 
language  was  animated,  bold,  and  raj^id  ; 
]3ut  when  he,  afterwards,  took  his  pen  in  hand, 
to  correct  and  polish,  the  fit  of  enthusiasm 
was  over;  his  passions  ebbed  away,  and  the 
composition  was  cold  and  languid.  Galbam 
fortasse  xin  non  higenii  solum,  sed  ct'tam 
animi,  et  natuvdUs  qitidum  dolor,  dicentan 
inctJidc/jdf,  efjicicbatque,  ut  et  incitata,  ei 
gravis,  et  tehcmens  esset  oratio ;  dcin  cum 
ofinsfts  stUum  prehcndcrnf,  motusquc  omnii 
animi,    tanquam    vent  is,   hoinincm    dej'eccrat. 
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fiaccesccbat  oratio.  Ardor  animi  non  semper 
ludcst,  isqiic  cum  consedit,  omnis  ilia  vis,  et 
qumi  famma  oratoris  extinguitiir.  De  Cla- 
ris Oraf.  s.  93.  Suetonius  says,  that  the 
person  liere  intended  was  of  consular  dignity, 
and,  by  his  eloquence,  gave  weight  and  lustre 
to  his  family.     Life  oJ'Galba,  s.  iii. 

(b)  Caius  Papirius  Carbo  was  consul 
A.  U.  C.  634.  Cicero  wishes  that  he  had 
])roved  himself  as  good  a  citizen,  as  he  was 
an  orator.  Being  impeached  for  his  turbu- 
lent and  seditious  conduct,  he  did  not  choose 
to  stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  but  escaped  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  by  a  voluntary  death. 
ilis  life  was  s})cnt  in  forensic  causes.  Men 
of  seniJC,  who  heard  him,  have  reported,  that 
he  was  a  iiuent,  animated,  and  harmonious 
speaker;  at  times  pathetic,  always  pleasing, 
and  abounding  with  wit.  Carbo,  quoad  vita 
suppeditavit,  ed  in  multis  judiciis  causisqiie 
cognifus.  Hunc  qui  audierant  prudentes 
}io)nines,  canorum  oratorem,  et  volubilem,  et 
safis  acrem,  atque  eundcm  et  vehementem,  et 
valdc  dulcem,  et  perfacetum  fuisse  dicebanf, 
De  Claris  Orat.  s.  105. 
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(c)  Calvus   and   Ctielius   have    been  mea- 
tioucd  already.     See  s.  xvii.  note  (c). 

[d)  Caius  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  the 
people  A.  U.  C.  &3o.  l\\  that  character  he 
took  the  popular  side  against  the  patricians; 
and,  pursuing  the  plan  of  the  Agrarian  law- 
laid  down  by  his  brother,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
he  was  able  by  his  eloquence  to  keep  the  city 
of  Rome  in  violent  agitation .  Amidst  the 
tumult,  the  senate,  by  a  decree,  ordered  the 
consul,  Lucius  Opimius,  to  take  care  that  the 
commonuealth  received  no  hijuri/;  and,  says 
Cicero,  not  a  single  night  intervened,  before 
that  magistrate  put  Gracchus  to  death.  De~ 
crevit  senatus,  at  Lucius  Opimius,  consul, 
vidcref,  ne  quid  defriuienti  rcspublica  cape- 
ret;  nox  nulla  interce.ssit ;  interfectus  est 
propter  quasdam  sedition u)il  suspiciones  Cuius 
Gracchus,  clarissiuio  put  re  nut  us,  avis  niaJG' 
ribus.  Oral.  i.  in  Catilinuni.  His  re[)uta- 
tion  as  an  orator  towers  above  all  his  coiit(  ni- 
poraries.  Cicero  says,  the  conmion wealth 
and  the  interests  oi' literature  sutfered  greatly 
by  his  untiuu'ly  end.  He  wishes  that  the 
love  of  his  country,  and  uoi  zvn\  fortlu;  me- 
mory of  his  brother,  had  iiispiretl  liis  actions. 
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His  eloquence  vvas  such  as  left  him  without  a 
rival:  in  his  diction  what  a  uoIdIc  splendour! 
in  his  sentiments,  what  elevation!  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  manner,  what  weight  and  dig- 
nity !  His  compositions,  it  is  true^  are  not  re- 
touched with  care;  they  want  the  polish  of 
the  last  hand  ;  whnt  is  well  begun,  is  seldom 
highly  fmislied;  and  yet  he,  if  any  one,  de- 
serves to  be  the  study  of  the  Roman  youth, 
in  him  they  will  find  what  can,  at  once, 
quicken  their  genius,  and  enrich  the  under- 
standini^.  Dammnn  enim^  illius  immaturo 
interitu,  re^  Romance,  Latinceque  lifeiYe  fece- 
runt.  Utinmn  non  tani  fratri  pietateniy 
(juam  pat  rice  pnestare  vohdsset.  Eloqiientia 
(ja'nkm  ncscio  an  habiiisset  parem :  grandis 
est  verbis,  sapiens  sent ent lis,  generc  toto  gra- 
vis. Manvs  crtrema  non  accessit  operibus 
(jus:  prcpclare  inchoata  multa,  perfecta  non 
plane.  Legendus  est  hie  orator,  si  qnis" 
([uam  alius,  juv  ent  id  i;  non  enim  solum  acuere, 
sed  eticim  nlere  ingeniuni  potest.  Be  Claris 
Oral.  s.  125,  126. 

(e)  This  is  the  celebrated  Marcus  Fortius 
CaU),  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cato   the  censor.     He   was   qusestor   under 
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Scipio,  who  commanded  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  A.  U.  C.   548.      He   rose    through 
the  regular  gradations  of  the  magistracy  to 
the  consulship.     When  pi'aetoi",  lie  governed 
the  province  of  Sardinia,  and  exerted  himself 
in  the  reform  of  all  abuses  introduced  by  his 
predecessors.     From  his  own  person,  and  his 
manner  of  living,  he  banished  every  appear- 
ance of  luxury.     When   he  had  occasion  to 
visit   the  towns  that  lav  within  his  oovern- 
ment,    he  went  on    foot,    clothed  with   the 
jilainest   attire,   without  a  vehicle  following 
him,  01'  more  than  one  servant,  who  carried 
the  robe  of  office,  and  a  vase,  to  make  hba- 
tions  at  the  altar.     He  sat  in  judgment  with 
the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,    and    })unished 
every  offence  with  inflexible  rigour.     He  had 
the  happy  art  of  uniting  in  his  own  person 
two    things    almost   incompatible;    namely 
strict    severity  a/jd    sweetness    of   manners. 
Under  his  administration,  justice  was  at  once 
terrible  and  amiable.     Plutarch  relates  that 
he   never  wore  a  dress   that  cost  more  than 
thirty  shillings;   that  his  wine  was   no  better 
than  what  was  cor.sumed  by  his  slaves;  and 
that  by  leadinn'  a  laboiious  life,   he  meant  to 
iiarden  his  constitution  tbi'  the  service  of  his 
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countrv.  lie  never  censed  to  condemn  the 
luxury  of  the  times.  On  this  subject  a  re- 
markable apothegm  is  recorded  by  Plutarch; 
li  is  impossible,  said  Cato,  to  save  a  city,  in 
ivliich  a  single  Jish  sells  for  wore  money  than 
an  ox,  The  account  given  of  him  by  Cicero 
in  the  Cato  IMajor,  excites  our  veneration  of 
the  man.  He  was  master  of  every  hberal  art, 
and  every  branch  of  science,  known  in  that 
age.  Some  men  rose  to  eminence  by  their 
skill  in  jurisprudence;  others  by  their  elo- 
quence ;  and  a  great  number  by  their  miU- 
tary  talents.  Cato  shone  in  all  alike.  The 
patricians  were  often  leagued  against  him,  but 
his  virtue  and  his  eloquence  were  a  match  for 
the  proudest  connections.  He  Avas  chosen 
CF.NsoR,  in  opposition  to  a  number  of  power- 
ful candidates,  A.  U.  C.  568.  He  was  the 
adviser  of  the  third  Punic  war.  The  ques- 
tion occasioned  several  warni  debates  in  the 
senate.  Cato  always  insisted  on  the  demo- 
lition of  Carthage:  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago. He  preferred  an  accusation  against 
Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  on  a  charge  of  pecu- 
lation in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  603;  and,  though 
he  Avas  then  ninety  years  old,  according  to 
Livy  (Cicero  says  he  lived  to  eighty-five),  he 
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conducted  the  business  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  Galba,  in  order  to  excite  compassion, 
produced  his  children  before  the  senate,  and 
bj  that  artifice  escaped  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. Quintihan  oives  the  foUowino-  cha- 
racter  of  Cato  the  censor:  His  genius,  like 
his  learnins:,  was  universal :  historian,  era- 
tor,  lawyer,  he  cultivated  the  three  branches; 
and  what  he  undertook,  he  touched  with 
a  master-hand.  The  science  of  husban- 
dry was  also  his.  Great  as  his  attain- 
ments were,  they  were  acquired  in  camps, 
amidst  the  din  of  arms;  and  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  amidst  scenes  of  contention,  and  tlie 
uproar  of  civil  discord.  Though  he  lived  in 
rude  unpolished  times,  he  applied  himself, 
when  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  and  thereby  gave 
a  signal  proof  that  even  in  old  age  the  willing 
mind  may  be  enriched  with  new  stores  of 
knowledge.  Marcus  Ctnsoriiis  Cato,  iciein 
Grata r,  idtm  hhtorice  conclitor,  idem  juris, 
ickm  rcrum  rusticarum  pcr'itisumus  juit. 
Inter  tot  opera  niiliticc,  t  ant  as  donii  conten- 
tiones,  rudi  saculo  Uteras  Grcccas,  cetate  jam 
dedinatd    didicit,    ut    esset     hummihus   docu- 
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men  to,    ea   quoque  per  dpi  posse,    quce   senes 
concupisscnt.     Lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

(/")  l/uciiis  Licinius  Cnissus  is  often  mcn- 
lioiictl,  -Ciml  always  to  his  advantage,  by  Ci- 
cero Dr,  Claj{is  Orator  I  bus.  lie  was 
born,  as  appears  in  that  treatise  (section  l6"l), 
during  the  consuls] lip  of  I/cciius  and  Ccopio, 
A.  U.  C.  614:  he  was  contemporary  with 
Antonius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  father  of 
Antonv  the  triumvir.  Crassus  was  about 
four-and-thirty  years  older  than  Cicero.  When 
Philippus  tlie  consul  shewed  himself  disposed 
to  encroach  on  the  piivileges  of  the  senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  that  body,  offered  in- 
dignities to  Licinius  Crassns,  the  orator,  as 
Cicero  informs  us,  broke  out  in  a  blaze  of  elo- 
quence iigainst  that  violent  outrage,  conclud- 
ing with  that  remarkable  sentence:  He  shall 
not  be  to  me  a  consul,  to  whom  I  am  not  a 
SKNAToi;.  Ao;/  es  mihi  consul,  quia  nee  ego 
tibi  senator  mm.  See  Valerius  Marimm, 
lib.  xli.  cap.  2.  Cicero  has  given  his  orato- 
rical character.  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
dignity  of  language,  could  enliven  his  dis- 
course with   wit   and  pleasantry,  never  de- 
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scending  to  vulgar  humour;  refined,  and  po- 
lished, without  a  tineture  of  scurrihty.  He 
preserved  the  true  Latin  icUoni ;  in  his  selec- 
tion ot"  words  accurate,  ^vith  apparent  iaciiity; 
no  stiffness,  no  aticctation  appeared ;  in  his 
train  of  reasonino;  always  clear  and  mctho- 
dical ;  and,  when  the  cause  hinged  upon  a 
(piestion  of  hiw,  or  the  moral  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  no  man  possessed  such  a  iund 
of  argument,  and  Ijaj^py  illustration.  Crassq 
niliil  slatuo  Jicri  potiiUsc  purjcctias  :  erat  sitmma 
grar'tluSy  trat  cum  grit'cilatc  juni'tn^-  faa^tlurum 
et  iirbcuiifutis  GrtUorius,  nnn  scurrHis,.  It'jws.  La- 
t'lnh  loqucud'i  accurata,  ci,  side  pwlestid,  diligeiis 
elcgant'ui ;  hi  d'l.sscrcndo  mira  cxpikatio;  cum  dc 
jure  c'r/iliy  cu?n  dc  cctjuo  ct  hom/dlsputaretur,  iir- 
gurnoiloruiii  ct  siuiU'itudiiium  cbpid.  De  Clems 
Orr/t.  s.  J4.'3.  \n  Cicero's  books  De  Ora- 
Toi;  !•,  J.ieinius  Crassus  supports  a  capital  part 
in  tiie  dial()i;ue;  but  in  the  opf^ning  of  the 
tliiid  book,  we  lune  a  pathetic  account  of 
iiis  death,  wrirtfMi,  as  the  Italians  say,  con 
amove.  Crassus  reaurjicd  \\\nr\  his  villa,  where 
the  dialogue  passed,  to  take  part  in  tjie  de- 
bate against  L'liihppus  the  consul,  who  had 
declared  to  an  a^semi)ly  ol"  tlie  people,  t!u!t 
he  was  oblio/'d  to  seek,  n^w  counsellors,  for 
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^vitli  such  n  senate  he  could  not  conduct  the 
aftairs  of  the  connnonwealth.  'J'hc  conduct 
of  Crassus,  upon  that  occasion,  has  been 
mentioned  already.  The  vehemence,  with 
which  he  exerted  himself,  tlirew  him  into 
a  violent  fever,  and  on  the  seventh  da}?  fol- 
lowing put  a  period  to  liis  life.  Then,  says 
Cicero,  that  tuneful  swan  expired  :  we  hoped 
once  more  to  hear  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
and  went,  in  that  expectation,  to  the  senate- 
house  ;  but  all  that  remained  was  to  2;aze  on 
the  spot  v.here  that  eloquent  orator  spoke  for 
the  last  time  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
lUud  immortalitate  digjium  ingenium,  ilia 
It  lima  flit  as,  ilia  virtus  Lucii  Crassi  morte  ex- 
tincta  subitd  est,  via-  dicbiis  decern  post  cum 
diem,  qui  hoc  et  superiure  lihro  continetur. 
Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuit  dixiui  hominis  vox, 
et  oratio,  quam  quasi  expectantes,  post  ejus 
interitum,  veniehamus  in  curiam,  ut  vestigium 
illud  ipsum,  in  quo  iile  postremum  institisset, 
cotueremur.  Be  Or  at.  lib.  iii.  s.  1  and  6. 
This  passage  will  naturally  call  to  mind  the 
dcatli  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  He 
went  in  a  fcel)le  state  of  health,  to  attend  a 
debate   of    the    hrst   in^portance.      Nothing 
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could  detain  him  from  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  dying  notes  of  the  British  Swan: 
were  heard  in  the  House  of  Peerfei  ;  He  was 
conveyed  to  his  own  house,  and  on  the  ele- 
venth of  IV  lay  1778,'  he  breathed  his  last. 
The  news  reached  the  House  of  Commons 
late  in  the  evening',  when  Colonel  Bar  re 
Jiad  th-e  honour  of  being- the  first  to -shed  a  pa- 
triot tear  on^that  melancholy  occasion.  In  a 
strain  of  manly  soitow^  and  with  that  unpre- 
pared eloq-uence  wliich  the  heart  inspires,  he 
moved  f(n*  a  fuu(  ral  at  the  puUHc  expence^ 
and  a  monument  to  the  rncmory  of' virtue  and 
departed  genius.  }>y  performing  that  piou'S 
ofiice.  Colonel  Barre  nlav  be  said  to  have 
made  his  own  name  inmiortal.  History  will 
record  th(^  transaction.  ' 

{i>)  Messahi  Corvinus  is  often,  in  this 
Dialogue,  called  Corvinus  only. '  Sec  s.  xii. 

(//)  /\[)|/ius  Claudius  was  censor  in  the 
year  oC  IUmuc  442;  dictator,  46"j;  and  hav- 
ini*  at  a  v(  i"v  advauccxl  a<'e  lost  his  siy;ht,  he 
became  better  kuown  by  the  name  of  App,i;us 
C^'.cus.     Afterwards,  A.  U,  47 'i,  wjicn  Pyrr- 
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luis,  hv  his  ainl)assa{l()r,  offned  terms  of  ])eace, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  Appius,  whom  blind- 
ness, and  the  infirmities  of  age,  had  for  some 
time  withheld  from  public  business,  desired  to 
be  convcn'cd  in  a  litter  to  the  senate-liouse. 
.Beinii"  conducted  to  his  place,  he  delivered 
his  sentiments  in  so  ibrcible  a  manner,  that 
the  fati)ers  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
never  to  hear  of  an  accommodation,  till  Italy 
was  evacuated  by  Pyrrhus  and  his  army. 
Se(^  l^ivy,  b.  xiii.  s.  31.  Cicero  relates  the 
same  fact  in  his  Cato  Major,  and  further 
adds,  that  the  speech  made  by  Ap  p  1 1  s  C.ec  u.s 
was  then  extant.  Ovid  monitions  the  temple 
of  Jx^Uona,  built  aiui  dedicated  by  Appius, 
who,  when  blind,  saw  everv  thino-  bv  the  lioht 
of  his  understanding,  and  rejected  all  terms 
of  accommodation  with  ]\rrhus. 

"  K  ~ 

Hac  sncrata  die  Tnsco  Bellona  dupllo 
Dicitnr,  et  Latio  prospera  semper  adest. 

Appius  est  auctor,  Pyrrho  qui  pace  negata 
INIultum  animo  vidit,  iumine  csecus  erat. 

Fastoru.vi,  lib.  vi.  ver.  201. 

(/■)  (^uintihan  acknowledges  this  fact, 
with  his  usual  candour.  The  question  con- 
cerning Attic  and  Asiatic  eloquence  was 
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of  long  standino;.  The  style  of  the  former 
was  close,  pure,  and  elegant;  the  latter 
was  said  to  be  diffuse  and  ostentatious.  In 
the  Attic,  nothing  was  idle,  nothing  re- 
dundant: the  xVsiATic  swelled  above  all 
bounds,  affecting  to  dazzle  by  strokes  of  wit, 
by  affectation  and  supcrtiuous  ornament.  Ci- 
cero was  said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  orator 
of  the  last  school.  They  did  not  scruple  to 
])ronounce  liini  turgid,  copious  to  a  fault, 
often  redundaiit,  and  too  fond  of  repetition. 
His  wit,  they  said,  was  the  false  glitter  of  vain 
conceit,  frigid,  and  out  of  season  ;  his  compo- 
sition was  cold  and  languid;  wire-drawn  into 
ain])lification,and  fuller  of  meretricious  finery 
tiian  became  a  man.  Et  antiqiia  quidem 
ilia  divisio  inter  Aaldnos  et  Att'icos  fuit ',  cum 
hi  pvessi^  et  i/itegi'i,  contra,  inflatl  iili  ct 
inancs  liaberentur ;  et  in  his  nihil  snptrflac- 
ret,  illis  jicdician:  maxinie  ac  modus  decset. 
Ciceronem  tamen  et  moriim  homines  temp()~ 
rum  incessere  audehant  ut  tumidiorcm,  et 
jlsianum,  et  redundantem^  ct  in  repciitioni- 
bus  )iimium,  et  in  salihus  aliquando  Jrigi- 
dum,  et  in  com  posit /one  /"actum,  exidtantem, 
4IC  pene  (riuod  irocul  absit J  viro  moUiorem. 
Quintil.   lib.  xii.  caj).  10.      The  same  author 
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adds,  that,  wlicn  the. great  omtor  Wj^s.^()ut  off 
hy  IMare  Antony's  proscription,  and  could  no 
loH'^er  answer  for  liinisoll",  the  men  who 
either  j)ersonalIy  hated  him,  or  envied  his  ge-^ 
nius,  or  chose  to  pay  their  court  to  the  trium- 
virate, poured  forth  their  mahgnity  without 
reserve.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
Quintihan,  in  sundry  parts  of  his  work,  has 
vindicated  Cicero  from  these  aspersions,  Sec 
s.  xvii.  note  [b). 

(k)  Tor  Calvus,  see  s,  xvii.  note  (c). 
For  Erutus,  see  the  same  section,  note  {d). 
What  Cicero  tliought  of  Calvus  has  been 
already  quoted  from  the  tract  Dc  Claris  Ora- 
torihus,  in  note  (c),  s.  xvii.  By  being  too 
severe  a  critic  on  himself,  he  lost  strength, 
while  he  aimed  at  eletrance.  It  is,  therefore, 
properly  said  in  this  Dialogue,  that  Cicero 
thought  Calvus  cold  and  enervated.  But  did 
he  think  Brutus  disjointed,  loose  and  negli- 
gent—o//o.s7^;rt  atque  diyuncium?  That  he 
often  thought  him  disjointed  is  not  impro- 
bable. Brutus  was  a  close  thinker,  and  he 
aimed. at  the  precision  and  brevity  of  Attic 
eloquence.,  -j'hesen.teutious  speaker  is,  of 
course,  ,full  and;  concise.     He  has  no  studiec) 
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transitions,  above  the  minute  care  of  artful 
connections.  1o  discard  the  copulatives  for 
the  sake  of  energy  was  a  rule  laid  down  by  the 
best  ancient  critics.  Cicero  has  observed 
that  an  oration  may  be  said  to  be  disjointed, 
when  the  copulatives  are  omitted,  and  strokes 
of  sentiment  follow  one  another  in  quick 
succession.  Diasolutio  sive  disjunctio  est, 
quct  conjuncfioiiibus  e  medio  sublatis,  parti- 
bus  sepaj'dtis  (fferfur,  hoc  modo :  Gere  ino~ 
rem  parenti ;  pare  cognatis ;  obsequere  ami" 
cis ;  obtempera  legibus.  Ad  .Heremiiiim^ 
lib.  iv.  s.  41.  In  this  manner,  Brutus  might; 
appear  disjointed,  and  that  figure,  often  re- 
peated, might  grow  into  a  fault.  But  how- 
is  the  word  otiosus  to  be  understood  't  If  it 
means  a  neglect  of  connectives,  it  may,  per- 
luips,  apply  to  Brutus.  There  is  no  room  to 
think  that  Cicero  used  it  in  a  worse  sense, 
since  wc  find  hiui  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  de- 
claring, thattlie  oratorical  style  of  Brutus  was, 
in  language  as  well  as  sentiment,  elegant  to  a 
degree  that  nothing  could  surpass.  jG*/  cuii^ 
oratio  (jus  scripta  elegautissifue,  sentcntiis  et 
verbis,  ut  nihil  possit  ultra.  A  grave  [)hiloso- 
phcr,  like  B.'utus,  might  reject  the  graces  of 
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transition  and  regular  connt  ction,  and,  f(>r  that 
reason,  might  be  thougiit  negligent  and  ab- 
riu)t.  Tl\e  disjointed  stvie  which  the  French 
call  .s7///c  coupe,  was  the  manner  cultivated 
bv  Seneca,  ibr  whieli  Cahgula  pronounced 
him,  sand  without  lime ;  areiuim  sine  calce. 
SuetoD.  Life  of  Calio;.  s.  53.  We  know 
from  Quintilian,  that  a  spirit  of"  emulation,  and 
even  jealousy,  subsisted  bc-'tween  the  eminent 
rrators  of  Cicero's  time;  that  he  himself  was 
so  far  from  ascribing  perfection  to  Demosthe- 
nes that  he  used  to  say,  he  often  foimd  him 
na  )pinj, :  that  Ih'utus  and  Calvus  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  Cicero,  and  did  not  wish  to  conceal 
their  objections;  and  that  the  two  Pollios 
were  so  far  from  beino-  satisfied  with  Cicero's 
styl(^  and  manner,  that  their  criticisms  were 
little  short  ef  declared  hostility.  Quamquam 
ncque  ipu  Ciceroni  Demosthenes  videatur  satis 
esse  pcrfccfiis,  qiicm  (lormitare  inferdum  dicif ; 
vec  Cicero  Briifo  Cfthoque,  qid  cc,rte  composi- 
tioner/t  iUius  efiam  apud  ip.siim  reprehendunt ; 
ne  Asinio  utrique,  qni  vifia  ovationis  (jus 
ttiam  inimice  phiribus  locis  inseqmmtirr, 
Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 
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Section  XIX. 

(a)  Cassius  Severus  lived  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  throu2;h  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  that  of  Tiberius.    IJe  was  an 
orator,  according  to  Quintihan,  who,  if  read 
with  due    caution,   might   serve   as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  to  the  many  excellent  c[ualities    of  his 
style  he    (Hd    not   add    more    weight,  more 
strength  and  dignity,  and  thereby  give  colour 
and  a  body  to  his  sentiments.     AVith  those 
rccjuisites,  he   would   have  ranked   with   the 
most  eminent  orators.   To  his  excellent  wnius 
he  united  keen  reflection,  great  energy,  and  a 
peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave  a  secret  charm 
to  liis  speeches,     ikit  tiie  warmlli  of  his  tem- 
per hurried  hiinon;  he  listened  more  to  his 
passions  than  to  his  Judgment;  he  possessed 
a  vein  of  wit,  but  he  mingled  with  it  too  nmch 
acrimony;  and   wit,  when  it  misses  its  aim, 
feels  the  mortification  and  the  ridicule,  which 
usually  attend  disappointed  malice.     MultOy 
si  cum  judicio  legatH)\  dabit  unitatione  difrjia 
Cass  I  us  fSr.  vkiujs,  y///,  n  vcetcris  virtntiim 
colorcni     ct    grai'itatem     orationis    iidjccissef, 
punendus    intt'r    prcccipuos    foret.      Nam    ct 
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ingenii  plurhmim  est  in  eo,  et  acerbitas  mira, 
(t  urbauitas,  et  vis  snmma ;  sed  plus  stomacho 
qiiani  consilio  dcdit ;  praterea  ut  amarisales^ 
ita    frequenter    amaritudo   ipsa    ridicula    est. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1.     We  read  in  Suetonius  (Life 
of  OctaviuSy  s.  56),  that  Cassius  had  the  har- 
diness to  institute  a  prosecution  for  the  crime 
of  poisoning  against  xVsprenas  Nonius,  who 
was,  at  the  time,  linked  in  tlie  closest  friend- 
ship with  Augustus.    Not  content  with  accu- 
sations against  the  lirst   men  in  Rome,  he 
chose  to  vent  his  malevolence  in  lampoons 
and  defamatory  libels,  against  the  most  dis- 
tinsfuished  of  both  sexes.    It  was  this  that 
provoked  Horace  to  declare  war  against  Cas- 
sius, in  an  ode  (lib.  v.  ode  6"),   which  begins 
Quid    immerenti'S    hospites   ve.ras,   can  is.    See 
an  account  of  liis  malevolent  spirit,  Jnrials, 
h.   i.  s.  72.     He  was  at  length  condemned 
for  his  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  isle  of  Crete.    But  his  sati- 
rical  ra2:e  was  not  to  be  controlled.     He  con- 
tinned  in  exile  to  discharge  his  malignity,  till, 
at  last,  at   the  end  of  ten  years,   the  senate 
took  cognizance  of  his  guilt,  and  Tiberius  or- 
dered him  to  be  removed  from  Crete  to  the 
liock  of  Seripiios,  wlierc  he  languished  in  old 
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age  and  misery.  See  Annals^  b.  iv.  s.  2 1 . .  TiiQ 
period  of  ancient  oratory  ended  about  tlietime 
when  Cassius  began  his  career.  He  was  the 
.first  of  the  nev/ school. 

{h)  These  two  rhetoricians  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  ApoUodorus,  we  are  tokl 
by  Quintihan  (b.  iii.  chap,  l),  was  the  precep- 
tor of  Augustus.  He  taught  in  opposition  to 
Theodorus  Gadareus,  who  read  lectures  at 
Rhodes,  and  was  attended  by  Tiberius  during 
liis  retreat  in  that  island.  The  two  con- 
tending masters  were  the  founders  of  opposite 
sects,  called  the  Apollodorean  and  Theodorian, 
But  true  eloquence,  which  knows  no  la^vs  but 
those  of  nature  and  good  sense,  gained  no- 
thing by  party-divisions.  Literature  was 
distracted  by  new  doctrines;  rhetoric  became 
fi  trick  in  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  all  sound 
oratory  disappeared,  llermagoras,  Quintiliau 
says,  in  the  chapter  already  cited,  was  the 
disciple  of  Theodorus. 

Section  XX. 

{(i)  Doctor  Middleton  says,  "  Of  the 
sc^vcn  excellent  orations,  which  now  remain 
on  the  subject  of  Vekues,  the  two  first  oidy 
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were  spoken;  the  one  called,  T&e  Divination', 
the  other,  Tlje  Jirst  Action,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  general  preface  to  the  whole 
cause.  The  other  five  were  published  after- 
wards, as  they  were  prepared  and  intended  to 
be  spoken,  if  Verres  liad  made  a  regular 
defence:  for  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in 
which  Cicero  had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever 
desioncd  to  be  engaged,  as  an  accuser,  so  he 
was  willing  to  leave  those  orations  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  abilities  in  that  w^y,  and  the  pat-^ 
tern  of  a  just  and  diligent  impeachment  of  a 
great  and  corrupt  magistrate.  Life  of  Cicero, 
voL  i.  p.  86,  4toedit. 

{!))  Tlic  Digest  enumerates  a  nuiltitude  of 
rules  concerning  exceptions  to  persons,  things, 
the  fonn  of  the  action,  the  uiceties  of  plead- 
ing, and,  as  the  phrase  is,  motions  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  Formula^  was  the  set  of  words 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  pleadings.  See 
the  Digest,  lib.  xliv.  tit.  1.  De  Exceptio- 
nihusy  Pra^scriptionibus,  et  Prcrjudiciis.  See 
also  Cujacius,  observat.  xxiii. 

(c)    'I'he   oration    lor    Marcus    Ttdlius    is 
highly  praised   by  Macrobius,   but  is  not  to 
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be  found  in  Cicero's  works.  The  oration 
for  Aldus  Ca3cina  is  still  extant.  The  cause 
was  about  the  right  of  succession  to  a  private 
estate,  which  depended  on  a  subtle  point  of 
law,  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
pnetor's  interdict.  It  shews  Cicero's  exact 
knowledoe  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and  that 
liis  pubhc  character  and  eniploynient  gave 
no  interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  in  plead- 
ing causes.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i. 
]).  110",  4to  edit. 

(d)  Roscius,  in  the  last  period  of  the  re- 
pubhc,  was  the  comedian,  whom  all  Rome 
admired  for  his  talents.  The  oTcat  esteemed 
and  loved  him  for  his  morals.  iEsop,  the  tra- 
gedian, was  his  contemporary.  Horace,  in 
the  epistle  to  Augustus,  has  mentioned  them 
lu)t\\  w  ith  their  pr()])er  and  distinctive  qua- 
lities. 


•Ea  cum  reprehenJere  coaer 


Qua;  GRAVIS  j^sopus,  qua;  doctus  Roscius  egli. 

A  ceitain  measured  gravity  of  elocution  being 
recpiisite  in  tragedy,  that  cjuality  is  assigned 
to  the  iormer,  and  the  lattei"  is  called  Doc- 
tus,   bccase   he  was   a  comj)letc  master  of 
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Ills  art;  «o"triiIy  learned  in  the  principles  of 
his  profcs5>ion,.that  he  possessed,  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  tlic  secret  charm  that  gave  inimit- 
able graces'  to  his  voice, and  action.  Quin- 
tilian,  in  a  few  words,  has  given  a  commen- 
tary on  the  passage  in  Horace.  Grief,  he 
saj^s,  is  expressed  by  slow  and  deliberate  ac- 
cents; for  that  reason,  it'sop  spoke  with  gra- 
vity; Ivoscius  with  quickness ;  the  former 
being  a  tragedian,  the  latter  a  comedian.  Plus 
crutevi  affectua  habent  lentiora;  ideoque  Hos- 
cius  citatior,  Msopua  gravior  Juit,  quod  Hit 
comccdias;  hie  trqgcEdias  egit.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1. 
Cicero  was  the  great  friend  and  patron  of 
Rosciiis.  An  ele<:ta.nt  oration  in  his  behalf  is 
still  extant.  The  cause  was  this:  One  Fak- 
N  lus  had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  youno-  slave, 
to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on. condi- 
tion of  a  partnership  in  the  profits  wiiich  the 
slave  should  acquire  by  acting.  The  slave  was 
afterwards  killed.  Roscius  prosecuted  the  mur- 
derer for  damages,  and  obtained,  by  composi- 
tion, a  little  farm,  worth  about  eight  hundred 
pounds,  for  his  particular  share.  Fa  n  n  i  u  s  also 
sued  separately,  and  ^\as  supposed  to  have 
gained  as  nuich  ;  but  pretending  to  have  re- 
covered nothino-,  he  sued  Roscius   for  the 
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moiety  of  what  he  had  received.     One  can- 
not but  observe,  says   Dr.  Middleton,  from 
Cicero's  pleading,  the  wonderful  esteem  and 
reputation  in   which  Roscius  then  flourished. 
Has  Roscius,  says  he,  defrauded  his  partner  ? 
Can  such  a  stain  stick  upon  such  a  man ;  a 
iiian,  who,  I  speak  it  with  confidence,  has 
more  integrity  than  skill,  more  veracity  than 
experience ;    a   man,   whom  the   people   of 
Rome  know  to  be  a  better  citizen  than  he  is 
an  actor:  and,  while  he  makes  the  first  fioure 
on  the  stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  a  seat  in 
the  senate    for   his   virtue.       Quern    populua 
Ilomanus    meliorem    virum    quam    Jiistrionem 
'esse  urbitratur ;  qui  ita  digniss'imus  est  scena 
'propter    artificiiim,    lU     cligiiissimus  sit  xiirid 
propter  abstintntiam.       Pro  Roscio,  Cofncedo^ 
s.  17.     In  another  place,  Ci.ccro  says,  he  was 
such  an  artist,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  fit.  to 
'appear  on  the   stage;  yet  such. a  man,  as  U> 
seem  the  only  one  wlio  should  not  come  upon 
it  at   all.      Cum   arlifex  ^ejusnipdi  sit,  ut  solui? 
fl/g7ii(s  xideatur  es>x  qui.inseend   spccietur ; 
lam  rir   ejusmodi  est,   id    solus    dignus    videa- 
tur,  qui  CO  noiL  aceedat.     Fro  Pubi.    QuiiU'tioy 
^.78.     \Vliat   Cicero   has  said  m    i;is^; plead- 
ings might  be  thought  oratorical,  introduced 
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merely  to  serve  the  cause,  if  ^e  did  not  find 
the  comedian  priiised  with  equal  warmth  ia 
the  Dialooue  De  Ouatoke.  It  is  there  said 
of  Hoscius,  that  every  thiug  he  did,  was  }3er- 
fect  in  tlie  kiud,  and  executed  with  consum- 
mate <Tace,  with  a  secret  charm,  that  touch- 
ed,  atlected,  and  delighted  the  whole  au- 
dience; insomuch,  that  when  a  man  excelled 
in  anr  oCliei*  profession,  it  Avas  grown  into  a 
proverb  to  call  him,  the  Roscius  of  his 
ART.  yidcfisne,  quam  nihil  ah  eo  nisi  per- 
fi'cfe,  nihil  nisi  cum  siimmd  venustate  fiat  'f 
nihil,  nisi  ita  nt  cleceat,  et  nti  omncs  moveal, 
afqne'clch'ctct  F  Jtaquc  hoc  jam  diu  est  con- 
secutiis,  nt  in.  quo  quisque  artijicio  excclkret^ 
is  in  sua  srenere  Roscius  dicer etur.  De  Orat. 
lib.  i.  s.  130.  Ai'ter  so  much  honourable, 
testimony,  one  cannot  but  wt)nder  why  the 
])ocTrs  Roscius  of  Horace  is  mentioned  in 
this  Dialogue  with  an„  air  of  disparagement. 
It  may  be,  that  xVpkr,  the  speaker  in  this 
passage,  was  determined  to  degrade  the  ora- 
tors of  a)iti(|uity;  and  the  comedian  was, 
therefore,  to  expect  no  (piarter.  Dacier,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  observes 
that  Roscius  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  un-v 
dertouk  to  prove  to   Cicero,,  that  in   all  the 
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stores  of  eloquence  there  were  not  so  niany 
different  expressions  for  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  in  the  dramatic  art  there  were  modes 
of  action,  and  casts  of  countenance,  to  mark 
thesentiment,  and  conve^Mt  to  the  mind  with 
its  due  dco;ree  of  emotion.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed  that  such  a  book  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  moi'e  valuable  than 
the  best  treatise  of  rhetoric^ 

Ambivius  Turpio  acted  in  most  of  Te- 
rence's plays,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  ma- 
naoer  of  the  theatre.  Cicero,  in  the  treatise 
De  Senerfute,  says :  He,  who  sat  near  him 
in  the  first  rows,  received  the  greatest  plea- 
sure;  but  still,  those,  who  were  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  t!ie  theatre,  were  delighted  with 
him.  Turpione  Ambivio  inagin  delect citur^ 
qui  in  primf'f  caved  spcctat ;  delect aUw  ta- 
men  etiani  qui  in  uliiniu. 

(e)  Accius  and  Pacuvius  flourislied  at 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
frouUhc  foundation  of  the  city.  Accius,  ac- 
<'ording  to  Horace,  was  held  to  be  a  poet  of 
a  sublime  g(>nius,  and  Pacuvius  (ulio   lived 

V  o  L.  v  r  [  r .  Q 
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to  be  n\nety  years  old)  was  respected  for  his 
age  cind  ^>vol'o\md  leaniing. 

Ambigitur  quotics  utcr  utrosit  przor,  aufert 
Pacjviui  docti  famani  senb,  Accius  altL 

Epist.  az>  Aug.  vcr.  56. 

Velleiiis  Paterculus  sajs,  that  Accius  was 
thought  equal    to   the    best   writei^s   of  the 
Greek    traced  v.      lie  had  not,  indeed,  the 
diligent  touches  of  the  polishing  hand,  whicli 
we  see  in  the  poets  of  Athens ;  but  he  had 
more  spirit  and  vigour.  Accius  usque  in  Gne- 
coram   comparationem  erect  us.     In  illis  ItmcEj 
in  hoc  pen}  plus  vidcrl  fiiisse   mngulnis.     He 
is  often  quoted  by  Cicero  in  his  book  De  Na^ 
tur^  Deorum.     But  after  all,  it  *is  from  the 
great  critic,  who  gives  the  best  account  of  the 
lloman  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  that  we 
are  to  take  the  genuine  character  of  Accius 
and  Pacuvius,  since  their  works  are  lost  in 
the  oeneral  mass  of  ancient  literature.     Thev 
^ere  both  excellent  tragic  poets :    elevation 
of  sentiment,  grandeur  of  expression,  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  stamped  a  valueon  their  pro- 
ductions ;    and,  yet,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  grace  and  elegance  of  genuine  com- 
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position.  To  give  the  finishing  hand  to 
their  works  was  not  their  practice :  the  de- 
fect, however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  ; 
it  was  the  vice  of  the  aoe.  Force  and  dis;- 
nity  are  the  characteristics  of  xiccius  ;  while 
the  critics,  who  wish  to  be  thought  deep  and 
profound,  admire  Pacuvius  for  his  extensive 
learning.  Tragad'uc  script  ores  Accius  at  que 
Pacuvius,  clarissimi  sententiarum  verhorurn- 
fjue  pondere,  et  auctoritatc  pcrsonarwn.  CcB" 
terum  nitor,  et  summa  in  excolendis  operihus 
manus,  magis  xideri  potest  temporibus,  quam 
ipsis  defuisse.  Virium  ta?nen  Accio  plus 
tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorem,  qui 
£ssc  docti  affectant,  volunt.  Quintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  1.  It  was  the  fashion  in  Florace's  time 
to  prefer  the  writers  of  the  old  school  to  the 
new  race  that  c^ave  so  much  lustre  to  the  Au- 
gustan  age.  In  opposition  to  such  erroneous 
criticism,  the  poet  pronounces  a  decided 
judgment,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  Quintiiian. 

Si  quoedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dur^ 

Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  sapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judical  sequo. 

Epist.  ad  Awgust.  v«r.  Q6. 


<i2 
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Rut  that  sometimes  their  style  uncouth  appears. 
And  their  harsh  numbers  rudely  hurt  our  ears; 
Or  that  full  flatly  flows  the  languid  line. 
He,  who  owns  this,  has  Jove's  assent  and  mine. 

Francis's  Horace. 

( /■)  lAican  -was  nephew  to  Seneca,  and  a 
poet  of  groat  celebrity.     He  was  born,  in  the 
jcian  of  Calif'ula,  at  Cordul^a  in  Spain.    His 
superior  genius  made  Nero  his  mortal  enemy. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  that  inhuman  empe- 
ror, A.U.C.8J8,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year 
of  his  age.  See  the  Annals,  b.  xv.  s.  70.    As  a 
Mriter,  Quintilian  says,  that  he  possessed  an 
ardent  genius,  impetuous,  rapid,  and  remark- 
able for  the  vigour  of  his  sentiments:  but  he- 
chooses  to  class  him  with  the  orators,  rather 
than  the  poets.  Lucanus  ardcns,  et  concitafus, 
et  sentcnfiis   clarissimiis ;    ef,  ut  d'lcam   quod 
scntio,  7nag}s  oratoribus  quam  poetis  annume- 
vandus.     Lib.  X.  cap.   1.      Scaliger,  on  the 
other  hand,  contenfls  that  Lucan  was  a  true 
poet,  and  that  the  critics  do  but  trifle,  when 
tlicy  object  that  he  wrote  history,  not  an  epic 
poem.    Strada,  inhis  Prolusions,  has  given, 
among  other  imitations,  anafrativein  Lucan's 
manner;  and,  though  he  thinks  that  poet  has 
not  the  skill  of  Virgil,  he  places  him  on  tlie 
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summit  of  Parnassus,  managing  his  Pegasus 
with  difficulty,  often  in  danger  of  falUng  from 
the  ridge  of  a  precipice,  yet  delighting  his 
reader  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  escape. 
This  is  the  true  character  of  Lucan.  The 
love  of  liberty  was  his  ruling  passion.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that  his  sentiments,  when 
fvec  from  antitliesis  and  the  Ovldian  manner, 
are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antitjuity. 
From  him,  as  well  as  from  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race, the  orator  is  required  to  cull  such  pas- 
sages as  will  help  to  enrich  his  discourse  ;  and 
the  practice  is  recommended  by  Quintilian, 
who  observes,  that  Cicero,  Asinius,  Pollio, 
and  others,  frecpiently  cited  verses  from  En- 
nius,  Accius,  Pacuvius,  and  Terence,  in  order 
to  grace  their  speeches  with  polite  literature, 
and  enH\{Mi  the  ima<2,ination  of  their  hearers. 
By  those  poetic  insertions,  the  ear  is  relieved 
from  the  harsh  monotou}^  of  the  forum ;  and 
the  poets,  cited  occasioned  ly,  serve  by  their  au- 
thority to  establish  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  speaker.  Nam  pra'cipuc  qtiidein  apnd 
Ciceiwietn  frcquaite.r  tanicn  apud  Asiniutn 
etiam,  et  cccio-os,  qui  sunt  proxiiui,  vidimus 
ENNir,Accii,  P.vcuvii,  Tkrex'i  IT  <'i  alic- 
riim  iiiscri  vcrsua,  aiunmu  non  trnditionis  f/iodo 
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gratia,  sed  ctiam  jucunditatis ;  cum  poetkis 
vohtp/atihus  aures  a  forensl  asperitate  respi- 
rent,  quibus  accedit  non  mediocris  utilitas, 
cum  scnteutiis  eoruvi,  velut  qidbusdam  testi- 
moniis,  qua'  proposuere  confirmant.  Quintil. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

Section  XXI. 

(a)  There  is  in  this  place  a  blunder  of  the 
copyists,  which  almost  makes  the  sentence 
unintelligible.  The  translator,  without  enter- 
ing into  minute  controversies,  has,  upon  all 
such  occasions,  adopted  what  appeared,  from 
the  context,  to  be  the  most  probable  sense.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  enquire,  who  were  the 
several  orators  here  enumerated.  Canu- 
Tius  may  be  the  person  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius De  Claris  Rhetoribus.  Cicero  says  of 
Arrius,  that  he  was  a  striking  proof  of  what 
consequeMcc  it  was  at  Rome  to  be  useful  to 
others,  and  alwa3'S  ready  to  be  subservient  to 
their  lionour,  or  to  ward  off  danger.  For,  by 
that  assiduity,  Arrius  raised  himself  from  a 
low  beginnmg  to  wealth  and  honours,  and 
was  even  ranked  in  the  number  of  orators, 
tiivuigh  void  of  learning,  and  without  genius, 
or  abilities.     Loco  infirmo  natus^  et  honorcSy  et 
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pecimiamy  ei  gratiam  consecidfiis,  tiiam  in 
potronoTum^  sine  doctrindy  sine  ingenio,  ali- 
quem  numcriun  pcrvcnerat,  De  Claris  Orai, 
s.  243.  FuRNius  may  be  supposed,  not  with- 
out probability,  to  be  the  person  with  whom 
Cicero  corresponded.  Epist,  ad  Fiumliares^ 
Jib.  X.  ep.  25,  26.  With  regard  to  Terrianus 
we  are  left  in  the  dark.  The  cornmentators 
oflfer  various  conjectures;  but  conjecture  is 
often  a  specious  amusement ;  the  ingenious 
folly  of  men,  who  take  pains  to  bewilderthem- 
seives,  and  reason  only  to  shew  their  iiseless 
learning. 

(b)  The  puny  orators  are  said  to  be  in 
an  infirmary,  like  sickly  men,  who  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  These,  sa3's 
Cicero,  were  admirers  of  the  Attic  manner; 
but  it  were  to  be  wislied  that  they  had  the 
wholesome  blood,  not  merely  tlie  bones  of 
their  favourite  declaimers.  jlitico  s-enere  di- 
cendi  sc  gauderc  diciint ;  atque  iiiinam  imi- 
tarentiif  iiec  ossa  soliim^  sed  et'tam  ct  safi-' 
guinem,     Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribits^ 

(c)  What  is  here  said  of  Calvus  is  not 
confirmed  by   the  judgment  of  Quintiliau. 
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See  s.  xvii.  note  (c).  His  orations,  which 
were  extant  at  the  time  oi'tiiis  Dialogue,  are 
now  totally  lost.  f 

(c/)  For  Quintilian's  opinion  of  Cselius, 
sec  s.  xvii.  note  (c) 

(e)  Here  again  Quintilian,  that  candid 
and  able  judge,  has  given  a  different  opinion. 
See  s.  xvii.  note  (b).  It  may  be  proper  to 
add  the  testimony  of  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Cccsar,  he  says,  had  an  elevation  of  soul,  that 
towered  above  humanity,  and  was  almost  in^ 
credible;  the  rapid  progress  of  his  wars,  his 
firmness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  vast  conceptions,  bore  a  near  affi- 
nity to  Alexander,  but  to  Alexander  neither 
drunk,  nor  mad  with  passion.  Animo  super 
humanam  et  naiiiram,  et  Jidem  etectus,  cele- 
ritate  bellandi,  patientid  periculoniid,  mag^ 
nitudiiie  cogiiaiionum ;  magno  illi  Alexau- 
dro,  sed  sohrio  neqiie  iracundo,  simiUimus. 
Vel.  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  s.  41.  Even  Cicero  tells 
us,  that,  of  all  the  eminent  orators,  he  was  the 
person  who  spoke  the  Latin  language  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  arrived  at  that  consum- 
mate perfection  by  study,  by  diligent  applica- 
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tlon,  and  his  tliorough  knowledge  of  all  polite 
literature.  Ilium  omnium  fere  oratorum 
Latin^  loqui  elegavthsimh :  ut  essct  perfect  a 
ilia  bene  loquendi  huis,  muliis  lifteris,  et  iis 
(J u idem  reconditis  et  exquisifia,  summoque 
studio  et  diliiientid  est  consecufus.  De  Cla- 
vis  Oral.  s.  252, 

(f)  Caesar's  speech  for  Decius  the  Sanmite, 
and  all  his  other  productions  (except  the 
Conniientaries),  are  totally  lost. 

(g)  This  speech  of  Brutus  is  also  lost  wit}i 
his  other  works.  Cicero  says,  he  heard  him 
plead  the  cause  of  Dejotarus  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  flow  of  harmonious  periods. 
Causam  Dejofari,  Jidelissimi  at  que  opiimi 
regis,  ornatissimh  et  copiosissim^  a  Bvuto  me 
audisse  defensam.  De  Cldi'is  Orat.  s.  21. 
lie  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  Csesarob- 
gerved  of  l^rutus,  that  whatever  he  desired,  he 
desired  with  ardour;  and  th(;refore,  in  the 
cause  of  Dejotarus,  he  exerted  himself  with 
warmth,  with  vehemence,  and  great  freedom 
of  language.  Quidquid  vult,  lald^  xult ; 
idroque,  cum  pro  i-egc  Dejotaro  dixerit,  vald^ 
lehementer  cum  vi6um,  cl   Hber(^  dicvrc.     Ad 
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Affic,  lib.  xiv.  ep.  1.  The  same  Dejotarus 
was  afterwards  delcoded  by  Cicero  before 
Ca-sar  himself.  See  the  Oration  pro  Rege 
Dcjotaro. 

(//)     vSee  what    is  said  of  Asiniiis  Pollioj 
s.  xii.  note  (e). 

(/)  Pliny  the  younger  has  the  same  me- 
laphorical  allusions,  which  we  here  find  in 
the  Dialogue.  Speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  oratorial  and  historical  style  ;  the 
latter,  he  says,  may  be  content  with  the  bones, 
the  muscles  and  the  nerves;  the  former  mast 
have  the  prominence  of  the  flesh,  the  brawny 
vigour,  and  tVie  flowing  mane.  Haooit  qui- 
(hm  oratio  et  lustorla  multa  communing  sed 
jplura  diversn  in  his  ipsis,  qiuc  conimunia  vi- 
dentur.  Narrat  sane  ilia,  narrat  liaic^  sed 
aliter.  Hide  pleraaue  himiiia,  et  sordida, 
it  ex  medio  peiita;  illi  omnia  reeondita^ 
aplendida  exceha  coaveniunt.  Hanc  uepiiis 
ossa,  muscidiy  nervi;  illam  tori  quidaniy  et 
quasi  jubiC  decent.     Lib.  v.  ep.  8. 

i 

(/:)    Mr.ssala  Corvinus  has  been  often  men- 
Fioned.     See  for  him  s.  xii.  note  (e). 
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Section  XXII. 

{a)  The  words  sententia  and  senms  were 
technical  terms  with  the  critics  of  antiquity. 
Quintilian  gives  the  distinct meaningofeuch, 
with  his  usual  precisioii.  According  to  the 
established  usaoe,  the  word  sensus  sionified 
our  ideas  or  conceptions,  as  they  rise  in  the 
mind :  by  sentcntia  was  intended,  a  proposi- 
tion, in  the  close  of  a  period,  so  expressed,  as 
to  dart  a  sudden  brilliancy,  for  that  reason 
called  lumen  orationis.  He  says,  these  ar- 
tificial ornaments,  which  the  ancients  used 
but  sparingly,  were  the  constant  practice  of 
the  modern  orators.  Consaetudo  jam  tcnuit, 
id  mcnte  concepfa,SE':>isvs  rocarcmus  ;  luntiiia 
ant  em,  prcec'ipueque  in  clausidis  posita,  sen- 
TENTiAS.  Qit(X  minus  crehra  apud  antiquos^ 
nostris  temporibm  modo  carent.  Lib.  viii. 
cap.  5.  These  luminous  sentences,  Quinti- 
lian  says,  may  be  called  the  eyes  of  an  ora- 
tion ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  be  placed  in  every 
part,  lest  the  other  members  should  lose  tlieir 
function.  Ego  vero  lure  lamina  orationis 
velut  oculos  quondam  esse  eloquent  ice  credo: 
Sed    nequc    oculos  esse   iofv   cor  pore  rclini,   n^ 
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ccvicra  membra  sninn  ofjiciitm  perdant.     Lib. 
viii.  cap.  5.     As  Cowlcj  says. 

Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 
Rather  than  all  tilings,  v.'it  let  none  be  there. 

(A)  In  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the 
sentence  should  always  be  closed  with  va- 
rietv,  strer.<^th,  and  harmony.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  held  this  to  be  so  essentially  re- 
quisite, that  Quintilian  has  given  it  a  full  dis- 
cussion. Tiiat,  he  says,  which  offends  the  ear, 
will  not  easily  gain  admission  to  the  mind. 
Words  should  be  fitted  to  their  places,  so  that 
they  may  aptly  coalesce  with  one  another. 
In  building, the  most  ill  shapen  stones  may  be 
€onveniently  fixed;  and  in  like  manner,  a 
good  style  must  have  proper  words  in  proper 
places,  all  arranged  in  order,  and  closing  the 
sentence  w^ith  grace  and  harmony.  Nihil  in- 
irare  potent  in  affectum,  quod  in  mire,  velut 
fjuodam  vestibulo,  statim  offendit.  Non  enim 
nd  pedes  verba  dimensa  sunt ;  idcoque  ex  loco 
fransferuntur  in  locum,  ut  jungantur  quo 
congruunt  maiimc;  sicut  in  siructurd  saxo- 
rujti  rudium  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui 
vpplicari,    et    in  quo   possit    insistere.     Feli^ 
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cissimus  taincn  scrmo  est,  ciii  et  rectus  ordo, 
et  apta  jinirtura,  ct  cum  his  Humerus  op~ 
portujih  cadens  cotitingif.  Qiiintil,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  4. 

Section  XX  [IT. 

{a)  The  remark  in  this  place  alludes  to  a 
passuoe  in  the  oration  against  Piso,  where  \vc 
lind  a  frivolous  stroke  of  false  wit.  Cicero 
repioaches  Piso  for  his  dissolute  nuianersand 
his  scandalous  debauchery.  Who,  he  says, 
in  all  that  time,  saw  you  sober  ?  \\  ho  bchc^ld 
vou  doiu":  any  one  thins^,  worthv  of  a  liberal 
inintl?  Did  you  once  appear  in  publir:.^  The 
house  of  3'our  colleague  resounded  with  songs 
and  minstrels;  he  himself  danced  naked  in 
the  midst  of  his  wanton  company;  and  whilo 
lie  z:;heeled  iihout  with  alacrity  in  the  circular 
motion  of  the  dance,  he  never  once  thought  of 
'iiiE  wni:i:L  or  rouTUXK.  Quis  te  illis  dic- 
iiis  sobrium,  quis  ageufem  (diinid^  quod  essct 
libero  diixmini?  Quis  denique  in  publico 
lid  it  F  ('um  collegce  tui  domus  cantu  et  eijin- 
baits  personaret ;  cufnque  ipse  imdus  in  con- 
-viiio  saltarct,  in  (/no  Jtc  I  urn  quidcm,  cum 
ilium  suum  sAr/r  \  roii  n  m  \  i,  hs.\i;  i/i"  oKni::*r, 
I'OKTUNiE    uoTAAi    pertimcscebut.     Orutio  in 
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Tisonem,    prima  pars,    s.   22.    Delph.   edit, 
vol.  iii» 


(b)  The  passage  here  alluded  to,  presents 
us  with  a  double  pun.  The  word  Vtrres  is 
the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  signifies  a  hoar- 
pig,  as  we  read  in  Horace,  Verris  ohliquum 
meditanth  ictum.  Li  I),  iii.  ode  22.  The 
word  Jus  is  likewise  of  twofold  meaning, 
importing  law,  and  sauce,  or  broth  ;  tepidum- 
que  Us:urierit  jus.  Lib.  i.  sat  3.  The  ob- 
jection to  Cicero  is,  that  playing  on  both  the 
words,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  ambi- 
guous meaning,  he  saj's  it  could  not  be  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  the  Fcrrian  Jus  was  such 
bad  iioG-soup.  The  wit  (if  it  deserves  that 
namej  is  mean  enough;  but,  injustice  to  Ci- 
cero, it  shouid  be  remembered,  that  he  him- 
self calls  it  frigid,  and  says,  that  the  men,  who 
in  their  anger  could  be  so  very  facetious,  as  to 
blame  the  priest  who  did  not  sacrifice  such  a 
hog  (VcrrcsJ^  wore  idle  and  ridiculous.  He 
adds,  tliathe  should  not  descend  torepeatsuch 
sayings  (for  they  were  neither  v/itty,  nor  wor- 
thy of  notice  in  such  a  cause),  had  he  not 
thought  it  material  to  shew,  that  the  iniquity 
of  Verres  was,  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar. 
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a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  a  proverbial  joke. 
HiPC  illi  hoynine-  era/it^  qui  etiam  ridiculi 
inveniebantur  ex  dolore  ;  quorum  alii^  ut  an- 
ilistis,  negabant  mirandum  esse,  jus  tarn  «e- 
quam  esse  V £  r  r  i  n  u  m  ;  alii  etiam  frigidio^ 
res  erant ;  sed  quia  stomacliabanlur,  ridiculi 
lidebantur  esse,  cum  sage i? dote m  execra- 
bajitur,  qfti  Yy^RREM  tarn  nequam  reliquissef. 
Quce  ego  non  comrnemorarem  (neque  enim 
pi'rfacete  dicta,  iieque  porro  line  sereritaie 
digna  sunt)  nm  vos  id  lelletn  rccordariy 
istius  7icquitiam  et  iniquitatefii  turn  in  ore 
I'ulgi,  atque  cornmunibus  proverbiis  esse  'ver- 
satatn.     In  I  errem,  lib-  i.  pars  tertia,  s.  121. 

(c)  Quintilian  acknowledges  that  the 
words  esse  videaiur  (it  seems  to  be)  occur 
frequently  in  Cicero'sO  rations.  He  adds, 
that  he  knew  several,  who  fancied  that  they 
liad  performed  wonders,,  when  they  placed 
that  phrase  in  the  close  of  a  sentence.  Aorr- 
ram  quosdam,  qui  se  pulchre  exprcssisse  ge7ius 
illud  cctlestis  hujus  in  dictndo  viri  sibi  ride- 
renfur,  si  in  clausulA  posuissent  esse  lidea- 
tur.     Quinti],  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 

(d)  The    species  of  composition,   called 
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satire,  was  altogether  of  Roman  growth.  Lu- 
ciiius  had  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor; 
and  he  succeeded  so  well,  thateven  in  Quin- 
tilian's  time,  his  admirers  pretcrred  him  not 
only  to  the  writers  who  followed  in  the  same 
May,  but  to  all  poets  of  every  denomination. 
Tjuciliiis  quosilam  ita  deditos  sihi  adliuc  hahet 
imitatores^  ut  eum  non  ejusdem  modo  operis, 
scd  omnibus  poet  is  prceferre  non  dubifent. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1.  Tlie  oreat  critic,  however, 
pronounces  judgment  in  favour  of  Horace, 
who,  he  says,  is  more  terse  and  pure;  a  more 
acute  observer  of  life,  and  qualified  by  nature 
to  touch  the  ridicule  of  the  manners  with  the 
nicest  hand.  Mulfo  est  tersior,  ac  piirus 
magis  Ilorotius  et  ad  notandos  hominuni 
mores  prcecipuns. 

((•)  Lucretius  is  not  without  his  partisanji 
at  this  hour.  Many  of  the  French  critics 
speak  of  him  with  rapture;  and,  in  England, 
Dr.  Wharton  of  Winchester  seems  to  be  at 
the  head  of  his  admirers.  He  does  not 
scruple  to  say  that  Lucretius  had  more  spirit, 
fire,  and  energy,  more  of  ihevivida  vis  aninii, 
than  any  of  the  Roman  poets.  It  is  neither 
safe  nor  desirable    to  differ  from  so  fine  a 
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genius  as  Dr.  Wharton.  The  passages,  which 
he  has  quoted  from  his  favourite  poet,  shew 
great  taste  in  the  selection.  It  should  be  re-^ 
nierabered,  however,  that  Quintilian  does 
not  treat  Lucretius  with  the  same  passionate 
fondness.  He  places  Virgil  next  to  Homer  ; 
and  the  rest,  he  says,  of  the  Roman  poets  fol- 
low at  a  oTeat  distance.  Macer  and  Lucre- 
Tius  deserve  to  be  read :  they  have  handled 
their  respective  subjects  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance; but  Macer  has  no  elevation,  and  Lu- 
cretius is  not  easily  understood.  Cceteri 
omnes  huge  sequuntur.  Nam  Macer  et 
Lucretius  legendi  quid  em ;  elegantes  in  sud 
quisque  jnaterid,  sed  alter  hionilis,  alter  diffi-^ 
cilis.  Lib.  X.  cap.  1.  Statins,  the  poet, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
knew  the  value  of  Lucretius,  and,  in  one  line, 
seems  to  have  given  his  true  character ;  et 
docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti :  but  had  he  been 
to  decide  between  him  and  Virgil,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  he  would  say  to  Lucretius,  as  he 
did  to  himself, 

■ Ncc  tu  divinam  JEncld^  tenta, 

Sed  longe  scquerc,  et  vestigia  semper  aclora. 

THLBAit)Os,  lib.  xll.  ver.  8^^/. 

VOL.  VIII.  J> 
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(/■)  Aufidiusljassiis,  and  Scrvilius  Nonia- 
nus  were  writers  of  liistorj.     Bassus,accord- 
ino;  to  Quintiliaii,  deserved  o;reat  commenda- 
tion,  particularly  in  his  History  of  the  Ger- 
man Avar.     In  some  of  his  other  works  he 
fell  short  of  himself.   Servilius  Nonianus  was 
known   to  Quintilian,  and,  in  that   critic's 
judgment,  was  an  author  of  considerable  me- 
rit, sententious  in  his  manner,  but  more  dif- 
fuse than  becomes  the  historic  character.  See 
Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.    1.      The   death   of 
Servilius,  an  eminent  orator  and  historian, 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  Annals,  b.  xiv. 
s.  19;  but  the  additional  name  of  Nonia- 
K^us  is  omitted.     The,  passage,  how^ever,  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  person  commended 
by  Quintilian.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
A.  U.  C.  812;  of  the  Christian  aera  59. 

(g)  Varro  was  universally  allo^ved  to  be 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans.  He  wrote  - 
on  several  subjects  with  profound  erudition.  1 
Quintilian  says,  he  was  completely  master  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  thoroughly  conver- 
gant  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
His  works  will  enlarge  our  sphere  of  know- 
ledge, but  can  add  nothing  to  eloquence.   Pe- 
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ritimmus  Ungiuc  Latinte,  et  omris  antiqui- 
tat  is  f  et  reriim  Grcecarum,  nostrarumque;  plus 
tamen  scieiiti^e  coUaturus,  qiiam  eloquaiticE. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1. 

Sisenna,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  a  tnan 
of  learning;  well  skilled  in  the  Roman  Ian- 
guage,  acc[uainted  with  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  and  possessed  of  no 
small  share  of  wit,  but  eloquence  was  not 
his  element,  and  his  practice  in  the  foiuni 
was  inconsiderable.  See  De  Claris  Ora- 
toribus,  s.  ^228.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  same  work,  Cicero  says,  that  Sisenna 
was  of  opinion,  that  to  use  uncommon 
words  was  the  perfection  of  style.  To 
prove  this  lie  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote. 
One  Caius  Rufus  carried  on  a  prosecution. 
Sisenna  appeared  for  the  defendant ;  and,  to 
express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary,  said 
that  many  parts  of  the  charge  deserved  to  be 
spit  upon.  For  this  purppsc  he  coined  so 
strange  a  word,  that  the  prosecutor  imph^rctl 
the  protection  of  the  judges.  I  do  not,  said 
lie,  understand  Sisenna;  I  am  circumvented; 
I  fear  that  some  snare  is  laid  for  me.     What 

R  2    • 
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(iocs  he  mean  b}^  sputatiUca?  I  know  that 
sputa  i.s  spittle:  but  what  is  tilicaJ  The  j 
court  huighcd  at  the  oddity  of  a  word  so 
strangely  compounded.  Ri/Jio  accusante  Chri- 
iiVium,  Sisvuna  dcfendens  dixit,  qucEdam  ejus 
spuTATiLiCA  esse  crimina.  Turn  Cains  Rit- 
fius,  Circumxiuior,  inquit,  judices,  nisi  suhveni- 
tis.  Sisenna  quid  dicat  nescio ;  inetuo  iiisidias, 
SruTATiLiCA  !  quid  est  hoc  !  Sputa  quid  sit, 
scio ;  tihca,  nescio.  Maximi  risus,  De  Claris 
Oratoribus,  s.  260.  Whether  this  was  the 
same  Sisenna,  v.ho  is  said  in  the  former  quo- 
tation to  have  been  a  correct  speaker,  doe^ 
not  appear  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

(/?)  For  the  character  of  Secundus,  see  s. 
ii.  note  (r). 

( i)  Quintilian  says,  the  merit  of  a  fine  writer 
flourishes  after  his  death,  for  envy  does  not  go 
down  to  posterity.  j4d  poster os  enim  virtus 
durabit,  nee  j^ervcniet  invidia.  Lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
Envy  is  always  sure  to  pursue  living  merit ; 
and,  therefore,  Cleo  observes  to  Alexander, 
that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  not  number- 
ed among  the  gods,  till  they  con(|uered  the 
malignity  of  their  contemporaries.  Nee  Her- 
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culem,  nee  Patrem  Llberum  prius  dicatos  deos, 
qiiam    vicissent    secum     vivenihun     invidiam. 
Quintus  Curtius,   lib.  viii.  s.  18.     Pliny  tlie 
younger  has  a  beautiful  epistle  on  this  sub- 
ject.    After  praising,  in  the  highest  manner, 
the  various  works  of  Ponipeius  Saturninus, 
he  says  to  his  correspondent,  Let  it  be  no 
objection  to  such  an  author,  that  he  is  still 
living.     If  he  flourished  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  we  should  not  only  procure  his 
books,  but  we  should  have  his  picture  in  our 
houses :  and  shall  his  fame  be  tarnished,  be- 
cause  we  have   the  man   before  our  ej'es  ? 
Shall  malignity  make  us  cease  to  admire  hhn, 
because  we  see  him,  hear  him,  esteem  and 
love   him  ?     Neqiie   enim  debet  operibus  ejus 
obesse,  qlod   vivit.     y^n  si  inter  eoSy  quos 
nunquani  rtdimus,  fioruissef,  non  solum  Ubros 
fjiis,    venun    etium    imagines    conquircremus  ; 
ejusdem  nunc  honor  prccsent is  et  gratia   ([Uasi 
satietate  languescet^     yit  hoc  pravum  muUg- 
numque  est,  non  admii^ari  liominem  adfniratione 
dignissimum,  quia  videre,  alloqid  audire,  C07n- 
ph'cti,  nee  laud  are  tantum,  rerum  etiam  a  mare 
eontingit,     IJb.  i.  (^p.  16. 
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Section  XXIV. 

(a)  In  the  Dialogues  of.  Plato,  and  others 
of  the  academic  school,  the  ablest  philoso- 
phers occasionally  supported  a  wrong  hypo- 
thesis, in  order  to  provoke  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  some  important  question. 

(b)  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  A.  U.  C.  711;  before  Christ  43. 
Prum  that  time  to  the  sixth  of  Vcspa^^ian 
the  number  of  years  is  exactly  11?  ;  though 
in  the  Dialogue  said  to  be  120.  See  s.  xvii. 
note  (c). 

Section  XXV. 

(a)  See  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lysias,  Lycur- 
gus,  Demosthenes,  and  Hyperidcs.  See  also 
tiie  elegant  translation  of  the  Orations  of 
Lysias,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

(h)  For  Quintilian's  opinion  of  Caesar's 
eloquence,  see  s.  xvii.  note  {b).  To  what 
is  there  said  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
Cicero,  who  fairly  owns,  that  Ci3esar's  con- 
stant habit  of  speaking  his  language  with  pu- 
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ritj  and  correctness,  exempted  liim  from  all 
the  vices  of  the  corrupt  style  adopted  by 
others.      To   that   ])oliteness    of  expression 
(which    every  well-bred   citizen,   though  he 
does  not  aspire  to  be  an  orator,  ought  to  prac- 
tise) when    Cssar  adds   the  splendid  orna- 
ments of  eloquence,  he  ma}'  then  be  said 
to  place  the  finest  pictures  in  the  best  light. 
In  his  manner  there  is  notliing  mechanical, 
nothing  of  professional  craft  ;    his  voice  is 
impressive,  and  his  action  dignified.     To  all 
these  qualities  he  unites  a  certain  majesty  of 
mien  and  figure,  that  bespeaks  a  noble  mind. 
Ccesar   aittem   rationem  ndhibois,   coiisuetudi- 
nem   x'itiosam    et    corruptam   purd    ct   incor- 
riiptd    comiictudine    cmctidat.      Itaque     cum 
ad     lianc     elegant iam    t'erhorum    JLatinorum 
fquce  etiam  ^i  orator  non  sis,  et  sis  ingcnuus 
civis    Ro?nani(s,    tamen    neccssaria    est)    ad- 
jungit   ilia  oratoria  ornamenta  dicendi ;    tiii/i 
videtur  taiKjiiam  tabulas  bent'  pictas  collocare 
in   bono    iiuninc.      ILanc  cum    Iiabcat  prceci- 
puam    laudcm    in   communibus,  non   video   cm 
debeat    cedcre.       Splendidani    (p{amda?n^    mi- 
nimequc  xeteratoriam  rationem  dicendi  tenets 
voce,  motu:  forma  etiam  ??/agniJicdi  et  gene- 
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ro.si  quodammodo,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  ^t 
261. 

Tot  Caelliis,  see  s.  xvii.  note  (c) ;  and  for 
Brutus,  the  same  section,  note  (d). 

(c)  Servius  Galba  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  s.  xviii.  note  (a).  Caius  Laelius  was 
consul  A,  U.  C.  6l4 ;  before  the  Christian 
j3era,  140.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  patron  of  Lucilius,  the  first 
Roman  satirist.  See  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  i, 
ver.  71. 

Ouin  ub!  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadse,  et  mitis  saplentia  Lseli, 
Nugari  cum  illo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti. 

When  Scipio- s  virtue,  and  of  milder  vein 
When  Laelius'  wisdom,  from  the  busy  scene 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vulgar  and  the  great, 
Could  with  their  favourite  satirist  retreat. 
Lightly  they  laugh'd  at  many  an  idle  jest. 
Until  their  frugal  feast  of  herbs  was  drest. 

Francis's  Horace, 

It  is  probable,  that  the  harsh  manner  of  Lu- 
cilius, durus  componere  verstis,  infected  the 
eloquence  of  Laelius,  since  we  find  in  Cicero, 
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that  bis  style  was  unpolished,  and  had  much 
of  the  rust  of  antiquity.  Multo  tamen  vctuS" 
tior  et  horridior  ille  qiiam  Scipio,  et,  cum  sitit 
iji  cUcendo  varicB  voluntates,  dehctari  mihi  ma^ 
gis  antiqidtate  videlur,  et  luhenter  verbis  etiam 
uti  pauIo  jnagis  piuscis  Lcelius.  De  Claris 
Oraforibiis,  s.  83. 


Section  XXVI. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  Caius  Gracchus,  see 
6.  xviii.-note  (d). 

(b)  For  Lucius  Crassus,  see  s.  xviii. 
note  (/). 

(c)  The  false  taste  of  Maecenas  has  been 
noted  b}^  the  poets  and  critics  who  flourished 
after  his  death.  His  atfected  prettinessesarc 
compared  to  the  prim  curls,  in  which  women 
and  eifeminate  men  tricked  out  their  liair. 
Seneca,  who  was  himself  tainted  with  aflec- 
tation,  has  left  a  beautiful  epistle  on  the  very 
question,  that  makes  the  main  subject  of  the 
present  Dialogue.  He  points  out  the  causes  of 
the  corrupt  taste,  that  debaucheil   tlie  clo^ 
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qnrncc  of  lliose  times,  and  imputes  the  mis- 
cliief  to  the  degencRicy  of  the  manners.  What- 
ever the  man  was,  such  was  the  orator.  Talis 
firatio  qualis  vita.  When  ancient  discipline 
relaxed,  hixury  succeeded,  and  language  be- 
came delicate,  brilliant,  spangled  Avith  con- 
ceits. Simplicity  was  laid  aside,  and  quaint 
expressions  grew  into  fashion.  Docs  the 
mind  sink  into  languor?  the  body  moves  re- 
luctantly. Is  the  man  softened  into  effemi- 
nacy ?  you  see  it  in  his  gait.  Is  he  quick  and 
eager?  he  walks  with  alacrity.  The  powers 
of  the  understanding  are  affected  in  the  same 
jnanner.  Having  laid  this  down  as  his  prin- 
ciple, Seneca  proceeds  to  describe  the  soft 
delicacy  of  Meecenas,  and  he  finds  the  same 
vice  in  his  phraseology.  He  cites  a  number 
of  the  lady-like  terms,  which  the  great  patron 
of  letters  considered  as  exquisite  beauties.  In 
all  this,  says  he,  we  see  the  man,  who  walked 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  his  open  and  flowing 
robe.  Noruie  statim,  cum  hcec  legis,  occurrit 
liunc  esse,  qui  solutis  tunicis  in  urhe  semjjey 
incesscrit?  Seneca,  epist.  cxiv.  W'hat  he 
has  said  of  Maecenas  is  perfectly  just.  The 
fopperies  of  that  celebrated  minister  are  in 
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tliis  Dialogue  called  calamistri  ;  an  allii- 
sioij  borrcAved  from  Cicero,  who  praises  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  CcEsars  Commentaries, 
and  savs  there  were  men  of  a  vicious  taste, 
wi)o  wanted  to  apply  the  ciirUng-iroji,  that 
is,  to  introduce  the  glitter  of  conceit  and  an- 
tithesis in  the  place  of  truth  and  nature.  Com- 
vicnturiQs  qiwsdam  scripsit  rcrum  suar  ?n,  talde 
quklem  probandos  :  niidi  eium  i>unt,  et  recti,  et 
ve/nisci,  omni  ornatii  orafionis,  tcuiquam  veste, 
detrncto.  Inept  is  gratiitn  fortasse  fecit,  qui 
volunt  ilia  calamistris  inurere.  Cicero  Dc 
Claris  Orat.  s.  262. 

(d)  Who  Gallio  was,  is  not  clearly  settled 
by  the  commentators.  Quintilian,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1,  makes  mcnition  of  Gallio,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  of  eloquence  ;  and  iu  the  Annals, 
b.  XV.  s.  73,  we  find  Junius  Gallio,  the  bro- 
ther of  Seneca  ;  but  whether  cither  of  them 
is  the  persou  here  intended,  remains  uncer- 
tain. Whoever  he  was,  his  eloquence  was 
a  tinkhng  cymbal.  Quintilian  says  of  such 
orators,  who  are  all  inflated,  tumid,  corrupt, 
and  jingling,  that  their  malady  does  not  pro- 
ceetl  from  a  full  and  rich  constitution,  but 
from  mere  inlirmity ;  for 
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As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find. 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 

Nam  tumidos,  ct  corruptos,  et  t'mnulos,  et  quo- 
cumque  alio  cacozcUre  genere  peccantes,  cerium 
habco,  non  virium,  sed  infirmitatis  vitio  labo- 
rare :  lit  corpora  non  robore,  sed  valetudine  in- 
Jiantur.     Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

(e)  PJiiiy  declares,  Avitboiit  ceremony,  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  corrupt  effeminate 
style  that  disgraced  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
made  him  think  of  withdrawing  from  the 
forum.  He  calls  it  sing-song,  and  says  that 
nothing  but  musical  instruments  could  be 
added.  Fudet  referre,  qtice  quam  fractd 
pronunciaiione  dicantur ;  quihus  qUam  te^ 
neris  clamor ibus  excipiantiir.  Plausus  tati- 
turn,  ac  sola  cymbala  et  ty?npana  illis  canfi- 
cis  desuivt.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epist.  14.  The 
chief  aim  of  Persius  in  his  first  satire  is  level- 
led against  the  bad  poets  of  his  time,  and 
also  the  spurious  orators,  who  enervated 
their  eloquence  by  antithesis,  far-fetched 
metaphors,  and  points  of  wit,  delivered  with 
the  softest  tone  of  voice,  and  ridiculous  airs 
of  affectation. 
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Fures,  ait  Pedio  :  Pedius  quid  ?  Crimina  rasis 

Librat  in  antithesis ;  doctus  posuisse  figuras 

Laudatur.     Bellum  hoc  !  hoc  bellum  !  an  Romule  ceves  ? 

Men'  moveat  quippe,  et  cantet  si  naufragus,  assem 

Protulerim  ?  Cantas,  cum  fracta  te  in  trabe  pictuin 

Ex  humero  portes  ?  Persius,  sat.  i.  ver.  85. 

Theft,  says  th'  accuser,  to  thy  charge  I  lay, 

O  Pedius  :  what  does  gentle  Pedius  sav  ? 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes. 

He  lards  with  ilourishes  his  long  harangue  : 

'Tis  fine,  say'st  thou :  what !  to  be  prais'd,  and  hang  ? 

Effeminate  Roman  !  shall  such  stuff  prevail, 

To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 

Say,  should  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 

Wouldst  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  and  bestow 

An  alms  ?  What's  more  prepost'rous  than  to  see 

A  merry  beggar  ?  wit  in  misery  ! 

Drydkn's  Persius. 

(/)  For  Cassius  Severus,  see  s.  xix.  note  (n). 

(g)  Gabinianiis  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chronicon,  eighth  of  Vespasian,  says,  that 
Oabinianus,  a  celebrated  rhetoricic<n,  was  a 
teacher  of  eloquence  in  Cjaul.  GdbimanuSy 
rdehej-rimi  iiominiH  rhetor^  in  Gal/id  dociiit. 
Ills  admirers  deemed   him  another  Cicero, 
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and,  after  him,  all  such  orators  were  called 

ClCEUONES   GaBINIANI. 

Section  XXVIII. 
{o)  In  order  to  brand  and  stigmatise  the 
Roman  matrons,  who  committed  tiie  care  of 
their  infant  children  to  hired  nurses,  Tacitus 
observes,  that  no  such  custom  was  known 
among  the  savages  of  Germany.  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  s.  xx.  See  also  Quin- 
lihan,  on  the  subject  of  education,  lib.  i.  cap. 
2  and  3. 

(b)  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  two  Grac- 
chi, was  daughter  to  the  first  Scipio  Africa- 
nus.  The  sons,  Quintilian  says,  owed  much 
of  their  eloquence  to  the  care  and  institutions 
of  their  mother,  whose  taste  and  learning 
were  fully  displayed  in  her  letters,  which  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Nam  Grac- 
chorinn  eloquentice  multum  contuUsse  accepi- 
mils  Corneliam  matrem,  ciijus  doctissimiis 
sermo  in  posteros  cjuoque  est  epistolis  traditus. 
Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  To  the  same  effect  Ci- 
cdro  :  Ftiit  Gracchus  dilifycntid  Cornelice 
viatris  a  puero  doctiis,  et  GrcEcis  Utteris  eru- 
ditus.     De   Claris  Orat,   s.  104.     Again,  Ci- 
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cero  savs,  we  liav^e  read  the  letters  of  Cornc- 
lia,  the  raotlicrof  the  Gracchi,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  sons  v/ere  educated,  not  so 
much  in  the  lap  of  their  mother,  as  her  con- 
vei'sation.  Legimus  episfolas  CorneUce,  ma- 
tris  Gracckomm :  apparet  JiUos  non  tarn  in 
gremio  educatos,  quam  in  sermone  mat r is.  De 
Claris  Oraf.  s.  Sll.  Piiny  the  elder  in- 
forms us  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  lier 
memorv,  thou2:h  Cato  the  Censor  declaimed 
against  shewing  so  much  honour  to  women, 
even  in  the  provinces.  But  with  all  his  vehe- 
mence he  could  not  prevent  it  in  the  citj  of 
Home.     Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  s.  14. 

(c)  For  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, see  The  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cccsars, 
No.  2. 

(d)  For  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  sec 
Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cccsars,  No.  14.  As 
another  instance  of  maternal  care,  Tacitus 
informs  us  that  Julia  Procilla  superintended 
the  education  of  her  son*.  See  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  s.  iv. 
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Secfiofi  XXIX. 

(a)  Quintilian  thinks  the  first  elements  of 
education  so  highly  material,  that  he  has  two 
long  chapters  on  the  subject.  Pie  requires, 
in  the  first  place,  that  tiie  language  of  the 
nurses  should  be  pure  and  correct.  Their 
manners  are  of  great  importance,  but,  he 
adds,  let  them  speak  with  propriety.  It  is  to 
them  that  the  infant  first  attends;  he  listens, 
and  endeavours  to  imitate  them.  The  first 
colour,  imbibed  by  yarn  or  thread,  is  sure  to 
last.  What  is  bad,  generally  adheres  tena- 
ciously. Let  the  child,  therefore,  not  learn 
in  his  infancy  what  he  must  afterwards  take 
pains  to  unlearn.  u4nte  omnia,  fie  sit  vitiosus 
sermo  nuiricibus.  FA  morum  quidem  in  his 
hand  dubie  prior  ratio  est ;  rccte  tamen  etiam 
loquantur.  Has  primum  audiet  puer  ;  hariim 
verba  effingere  imitando  conabitur.  Et  natiird 
tenacissimi  sumus  eorum,  quce  rudibus  annis 
jjercipimus ;  nee  lanarum  colores,  quibus  sim- 
plex ille  candor  miitatus  est,  elui  possunt,  Et 
hccc  ipsa  magis  pertinaciter  hcrreiit,  qucE  de- 
ter ior  a  sunt,  Non  assuescat  ergo,  ne  dum  in- 
fans  quidem  est,  sermoni,  qui  dediscendus  est. 
(Juiut,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.     Plutarch  has  a  long 
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discourse  on  the  breeding  of  children,  in 
whicli  all  mistakes  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
best  rules  enforced  with  great  acuteness  of 
observation. 

{b)  Juvenal  has  one  entire  satire  on  the 
subject  of  education  : 

Nil  dictu  foedum  visuque  hgec  llmina  tangat, 
Intra  quae  puer  est.     Procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellas 
Lenonum,  et  cantus  pernoctantis  parasiti. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia. 

Sat.  xiv.  ver.  4*. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  no  indecent  speech 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 
Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parasite, 
"Who  sings  his  drunken  catches  all  the  night. 
Boys  from  their  parents  may  this  rev'rence  claim. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

(c)  The  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  di- 
versions of  the  theatre,  and  public  spectacles 
of  every  kind,  is  often  mentioned  by  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  other  writers  under  the  em- 
perors. Seneca  says,  that,  at  one  time,  three 
ways  were  wanted  to  as  many  different  thegi- 
tres :  tribits  eodem  tempore  t heat r is  vice  postU" 
lantnr.     And  again,  the  most  illustrious  of 

VOL.  VIII,  s 
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the  Koinaii  joiitlv  arc  no  better  than  slaves  to 
the  pantoniiniic  performers.  Ostendam  no- 
bUhumos  juveneiy  mancipia  pantomimorum. 
Epist.  4? .  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Petro- 
nius  hiys  it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  by 
the  young  student,  never  to  list  himself  in  the 
parties  and  factions  of  the  theatre  : 

Neve  plausor  in  scena 


Sedeat  redemptus,  histrionise  addictus. 

It  is  well  known,  that  theatrical  parties  dis- 
tracted the  Roman  citizens,  and  rose  almost 
to  phrcnsy.  They  were  distinguished  by  the 
green  and  the  blue.  Caligula,  as  we  read  in 
Suetonius,  attached  himself  to  the  former,  and 
was  so  fond  of  the  charioteers,  who  wore 
green  liveries,  that  he  lived  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  stables,  where  their  horses  were 
kept.  Vrannce  factioni  ita  addict  us  et  deditus, 
Ht  coenaret  in  stabulo  assidiie  et  maneret.  Life 
of  Caligula,  s.  55.  Montesquieu  reckons  such 
party-divisions  among  thecauses  that  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Constantinople, 
he  says,  was  split  into  two  factions,  the  green 
and  the  blue,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
inclination  of  the  people  to  favour  one  set  of 
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charioteers  in  the  circus  rather  than  another. 
These  two  parties  raged  in  every  city  through- 
out the  empire,  and  their  fury  rose  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Justinian 
favoured  the  blues,  who  became  so  elate  with 
pride,  that  they  trampled  on  the  laws.  All 
ties  of  friendship,  all  natural  affection,  and  all 
relative  duties  w^ere  extinguished.  Whole  fa- 
milies were  destroyed;  and  the  empire  was  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  wild  contention.  He, 
who  felt  himself  capable  of  the  most  atro- 
cious deeds,  declared  himself  a  blue,  and 
the  GREENS  were  massacred  with  impunity. 
Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Ro- 
mains,  chap.  xx. 

fdj  Quintilian,  in  his  tenth  book,  chap  1, 
has  given  a  lull  account  of  the  best  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  orators  and  historians;  and 
in  b.  ii.  ch.  6,  he  draws  up  a  regular  scheme 
for  the  young  student  to  pursue  in  his  course 
of  reading.  There  are,  he  says,  two  rocks, 
on  which  they  may  split.  The  first,  by  being 
led  by  some  fond  admirer  of  antiquity  to 
set  too  high  a  value  on  the  manner  of  Cato 
and  the  Gracchi ;  for,  in  that  commerce,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  growing  dry,  harsh,  and 

s  2 
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rugs^ed.  The  strong  conception  of  those  men 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  tender  minds. 
Their  style,  indeed,  may  be  copied  ;  and  the 
yonth  may  flatter  himself,  when  he  has  con- 
tracted the  rust  of  antiquity,  that  he  resembles 
the  illustrious  orators  of  a  former  as^e.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  florid  decorations  and 
false  glitter  of  the  moderns  may  have  a  secret 
charm,  the  more  dangerous,  and  seductive,  as 
the  petty  flourishes  of  our  new  way  of  ^^riting 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  youthful  liiind. 
Duo  autcm  genera  maiime  cctvenda  piierk  puto : 
?(num,  ne  quis  eos  antiqidtatis  nimiiis  admiratoi^ 
in  Gracehorum,  Ccdonisqu€i  et  aliorum  shnilium 
hctione  duresecre  velit.     Erunt  enim  h'd^nidi 
atquejejum.    Nam  neque  vim  eorum  adhuc  in- 
tellectu  consequentiir ;  et  cloeutione,  quce  turn  sine 
duhio  erat  optima,  sed  nostris  temporibus  aliena^^ 
cotitenti,  quod  est  pessimum,  similes  sibi  magnis 
vins  videbuntur.   Alterum,  quod  huic  diversurr^ 
est,  ne  recenfis  hujus  lasckice fosculis  capti,  vo- 
Inpiate  quddam  pravd  deliniantur,  iit  prcedulce 
illiid  genus,  et  puerilibus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius, 
qrco  propius  est,  adament.     Such  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Quintilian.    His  practice,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  consonant  to  his  own  rules.   Under 
such  a  master  the  youth  of  Rome  might  be 
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initiated  in  science,  and  formed  to  a  just  taste 
for  eloquence,  and  legitimate  composition  ; 
but  one  man  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The 
rhetoricians  and  pedagogues  of  the  age  pre- 
ferred the  novelty  and  meretricious  ornaments 
of  the  style  then  in  vogue. 

Section  XXX. 

[a)  This  is  the  treatise,  or  history  of  the 
most  eminent  orators  (De  Claris  Oratori- 
bus),  which  has  been  so  often  cited  in  the 
course  of  these  notes.  It  is  also  entitled 
Brutus;  a  work  replete  with  the  soundest 
criticism,  and  by  its  variety  and  elegance  al- 
ways charming. 

{h)  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola  was  the  great 
lawyer  of  his  time.  Cicero  draws  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  Crassus.  They 
were  both  engaged,  on  opposite  sides,  in  a 
cause  before  the  CEjyiTUMviRT.  Crassus 
proved  himself  the  best  lawyer  among  the 
orators  of  that  day,  and  Sci\?voIa  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  lawyers,  it  ctoqiunf'nun  jnrh 
peritissimus  Crassus  \  jurispcriiorum  eloquentis- 
nmus    Sccnola   putart'tur.     Dt   Claris  Orat. 
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s.  145.  During  the  consulship  of  Sylla, 
A.  U.  C.  666y  Cicero  being  then  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  wishing  to 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  attached  himself  to 
Mucins  Scaevola,  who  did  not  undertake  the 
task  of  instructing  pupils,  but  by  conversing 
freely  with  all,  who  consulted  him,  gave  a 
fair  opportunity  to  those,  who  thirsted  after 
knowledge.  Ego  autem  juris  civilis  studio, 
multum  opercE  clciham  Q.  Scavolce,  qui  quam- 
quam  nemini  se  ad  docendum  dabat,  tamen,  con- 
sidentibus  respondendo,  stiidiosos  audiendi  do- 
cebat.     De  Claris  Orat.  s.  30^. 

(c)  Philo  was  a  leading  philosopher  of 
the  academic  school.  To  avoid  the  fury  of 
]\Iithridates,  who  waged  a  long  war  with  the 
ilomans,  he  fled  from  Athens,  and,  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  re- 
paired to  Rome.  Cicero  was  struck  with  his 
philosophy,  and  became  his  pupil.  Cumprin- 
ceps  academice  Philo,  cumAtheniensium  optima- 
tibus,  Mithridatico  bello,  domo  profugissef,  Ro- 
mamque  venisset,  totiim  ei  me  tradidi,  admi- 
rabili  qtiodam  ad  philosophiam  studio  concitatus, 
De  Claris  Orat.  s.  306". 
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Cicero  adds,  that  he  gave  board  and  lodg- 
ing, at  his  own  house,  to  Diodotus  the  stoic, 
and,  under  that  master,  employed  himself  in 
various  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly 
in  the  study  of  logic,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  mode  of  eloquence,  contracted,  close, 
and  nei'vous.  Eram  cum  stoico  Diodoto:  qui 
cum  habitavisset  apud  me^  mecumque  vhissct, 
nuper  est  domi  Jiiece  mortuus.  A  quo,  cum  in 
aliis  rebus,  turn  studiosissime  in  diakcticd  ex- 
ercebar,  qua  quasi  contract  a  et  adstricta  elo- 
quentia putanda  est.     De  Claris  Orat.  s.  309. 

(dj  Cicero  gives  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  he  undertook,  after  having  employed 
two  years  in  the  business  of  the  forum,  where 
he  gained  an  early  reputation.  At  Athens,  ho 
passed  six  months  with  Antiochus,  the  prin- 
cipal philosopher  of  the  old  academ}',  and, 
under  the  direction  of  that  able  master,  re- 
sumed those  abstiact  speculations  which  he 
had  cultivated  fiom  his  earliest  youth.  Nor 
did  he  ncQ-lect  his  rhetorical  exercises.  In 
that  pursuit,  he  was  assisted  by  Demetrius, 
the  Syrian,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  skilful 
preceptor.  He  passed  from  Oreece  into  Asia; 
and,  in  the  course  o("  his  travels  through  that 
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country,  he  lived  in  constant  habits  with  Me- 
nippus  of  Stratonica  ;  a  man  eminent  for  his 
learning;  who,  if  to  be  neither  frivolous,  nor 
unintellio-ible,  is  the  character  of  Attic  elo- 
quence,  might  fairly  be  called  a  disciple  of 
that  school.  He  met  with  many  other  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Mag- 
nesia, ^schylus  of  Cnidos,  and  Zenocles  of 
Adramytus;  but  not  content  with  their  assist- 
ance, he  went  to  Rhodes,  and  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Molo,  whom  he  had  heard  at 
Rome,  and  knew  to  be  an  able  pleader  in 
real  causes;  a  fine  writer,  and  a  judicious 
critic,  who  could,  with  a  just  discernment  of 
the  beauties  as  well  as  the  faults  of  a  com- 
position, point  out  the  road  to  excellence,  and 
improve  the  taste  of  his  scholars.  In  his  at- 
tention to  the  Roman  orator,  the  point  he 
aimed  at  (Cicero  will  not  say  that  he  suc- 
ceeded) was,  to  lop  away  superfiuouh  branches, 
and  confine  within  its  proper  channel  a  stream 
ofeloquence,tooapttoswell  above  all  bounds, 
and  overflow  its  banks.  After  two  years  thus 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
provement in  his  oratorical  profession,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  almost  a  new  man.  h 
(Molo)  dedit  optram  (ai  modo  id  consequi po- 
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tuit)  ut  nimis  redundantes  nos,  et  superfliientes 
juvenili  qiiadam  dicendi  impunitate,  et  licentid, 
reprimeret,  et  quasi  extra  ripas  dijfiuentes  coer- 
ceret.  It  a  recepi  me  hiennio  post^  iion  modo  ex- 
ercitatior,  sed  propc  mutatus.  See  De  Claris 
Oratoribus,  s.  315  and  3l6. 

(e)  Cicero  is  here  said  to   have   been   a 
complete  master  of  philosophy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  namely,  physics,  ethics,  and  logic. 
It  has  been  mentioned  in  this  section,  note  (c), 
thatCicero  called  logic  a  contracted  and  close 
mode  of  eloquence.  That  observation  is  fully 
explained  by  Quintilian.    Speaking  of  logic, 
the  use,  he  says,  of  that  contentious  art,  con- 
sists in  just  definition,  which  presents  to  the 
mind  the  precise  idea ;  and  in  nice  discrimi- 
nation,  which  marks  the  essential  difference 
of  things.     It  is  this  faculty  that  throws  a 
sudden  light  on  every  difficult  question,  re- 
moves   all  ambiguity,   clears   up  what  was 
doubtful,  divideSjdcvclops,  and  separates,  and 
then  collects  the  argument  to  a  point.     But 
the  orator  must  not  be  too  fond  of  this  close 
combat.     The  minute  attention,  which  logic 
requires,  will  exclude  what  is  of  higher  value; 
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while  it  aims  at  precision,  the  vigour  of  the 
mind  is  lost  in  subtlety.  We  often  see  men, 
who  argue  with  wonderful  craft ;  but,  when 
petty  controversy  will  no  longer  serve  their 
purpose,  we  see  the  same  men  without 
warmth  or  energy,  cold,  languid,  and  unequal 
to  the  conflict ;  like  those  little  animals,  which 
are  brisk  in  narrow  places,  and  by  their  agility 
baffle  their  pursuers,  but  in  the  open  field  are 
soon  overpowered.  Hac  pars  dialectica,  sive 
illam  dicere  malirrms  dispiitatricem,  lit  est  utilis 
scBpeetJinitionibus,  et  comprehensionibiis,etsepa^ 
randis  qiice  sunt  differentia,  et  resolvendd  am^ 
bigidfate,  et  distinguendo,  dividendo,  illiciendo, 
implicando ;  ita  si  totum  sibi  vindicaverit  in  foro 
ccrtainen,  obstabit  melioribus,  et  sectas  ad  tenui- 
tatem  vires  ipsa  subtilitate  consumet.  Itaqiie 
reperias  quosdam  in  disputando  mire  callidos; 
cum  ab  Hid  verb  cavillatione  discesserlnt,  non 
magis  sufficere  in  aliquo  graviori  actu,  quam 
parva  qucedam  animalia^qweinangustiismobilia, 
campo  deprehenduntur.   Quint  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

Ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  the  same  great 
critic  holds  to  be  indispcnsabl}'  requisite.  Ja?n 
quidem  pars  ilia  moralise  qua  dicitur  ethice^ 
certe  iota  oratori  est  accommodata.     Nam  in 
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tantd  causarum  varietate,  nulla  fere  did  potest^ 
cujus  non  parte  aliqud  tract  at  us  cequi  et  honi 
reperiantur.  Lib.  xii.  Unless  the  mind  be 
enriched  with  a  store  of  knowledge,  there 
may  be  loquacity,  but  nothing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  oratory.  Eloquence,  says  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  must  flow  like  a  stream  that  is 
fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout 
forth  a  little  frothy  stream,  on  some  gaudy 
day,  and  remain  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
See  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

With  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  Quin- 
tilian  has  a  sentiment  so  truly  sublime,  that 
to  omit  it  in  this  place  would  look  like  insen- 
sibility. If,  says  he,  the  universe  is  conducted 
by  a  superintending  Providence,  it  follows 
that  good  men  should  govern  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  And  if  the  soul  of  man  is  of 
ccelestial  origin,  it  is  evident  that  we  should 
tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  all  aspiring  to  our 
native  source,  not  slaves  to  passion,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are  important 
topics;  they  often  occur  to  the  public  orator, 
and  demand  all  his  eloquence.  Nam  si  regitur 
providentid  mundas^  admi/iistraiida  certe  bonis 
viris  erit  respublica.     Si  divina  nostris  animis 
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0rigo,  tendendum  ad  virtiitem,  7iec  voluptatibus 
ierreni  corporis  serviendum.  An  hoc  non  fre- 
quenter tractahit  orator?  Quint,  lib.  xii. 
cap.  2* 

Section  XXXI. 
(a)  Quintilian,  as  well  as  Seneca,  has 
left  a  collection  of  school-declamations,  but  he 
has  given  his  opinion  ot  all  such  performances. 
They  are  mere  imitation,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, have  not  the  force  and  spirit  which 
a  real  cause  inspires.  In  public  harangues, 
the  subject  is  founded  in  reality  ;  in  declama- 
tions, all  is  fiction.  Omnis  imitatio  Jicta  est ; 
quo  fit  ut  minus  sanguinis  ac  virium  dtcla- 
mationes  habeant,  quam  orationes ;  quod  in 
his  vera,  in  i/lis  assimulata  materia  est.  Lib. 
X.  cap.  2.  Petronius  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  The 
consequence,  he  says,  of  their  turgid  style, 
and  the  pompous  swell  of  sounding  periods, 
has  ever  been  the  same  :  when  tfieir  scho- 
lars enter  the  forum,  they  look  as  if  they  were 
transported  into  a  new  world.  The  teachers 
of  rhetoric  have  been  the  bane  of  all  true  elo- 
quence. HcEc  ipsa  tolerabilia  essent,  si  ad 
doquentiam    ituris   viam   facerent :    mine    et 
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rerinn  tionore,  et  sententiarum  vanissimo  sirC" 
pitu,  hoc  ta7itum  prq/iciunt,  ut  quum  in  forum 
venerifit,  putent  se  in  alium  terrarum  orbem 
delatos.  Pace  testrd  liceat  dixisse,  primi 
omnium  eloquent iam  perdidistis,  Petron.  in 
Satifrico^  cap.  1  and  2.  That  gay  writer, 
who  passed  his  days  in  luxury  and  volup- 
tuous pleasures  (see  his  character,  Annals, 
b.  xvi.  s.  18),  was,  amidst  all  his  dissipa- 
tion, a  man  of  learning,  and,  at  intervals, 
of  deep  reflection.  He  knew  the  value  of 
true  philosophy,  and,  therefoie,  directs  the 
young  orator  to  the  Socratic  school,  and  to 
that  plan  of  education  which  we  have  before 
us  in  the  present  Dialogue.  He  bids  his 
scholar  begin  with  Homer,  and  there  drink 
deep  of  the  Pierian  spring  :  after  that,  he  re- 
commends the  moraJ  system;  and,  when  his 
mind  is  thus  enlarged,  he  allows  him  to  wield 
the  arms  of  Demosthenes. 

Det  primos  versibus  annas, 

Maeoniumque  bibat  felici  pectore  fontem: 
Mox  et  S'xratico  plenus  grege  mutet  habenas 
Liber,  et  ingentis  quatiat  Demosthenis  arma. 

-  /^^y  Cicero  has  left  a  book,  entitled  TopiCA, 
ia  which  he  treats  at  large  of  the  method  of 
fijadiug  proper  arguments.     This,  he  observes. 
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was  executed  by  Aristotle,  whom  he  pro- 
nounces the  great  master  both  of  invention 
and    judgment.       Cum    omnis  ratio   diligens 
disserendi  duas  habeat  partes',   unam  inve- 
NiENDi/flf/^frflW  JUDICANDI;  utriusqiie prill" 
ceps,    tit    mihi    quidem    videtur,    Aristoteles 
fuit,     Ciceronis  Topica,  s.  vi.     The  sources 
from  which  arguments  may  be  drawn,  are 
called  LOCI  communes,   common   places. 
To  supply  the  orator  with  ample  materials, 
and  to  render  him  copious  on  every  subject, 
was  the  design  of  the  Greek  preceptor,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  gave  his  Topica.  ydristo- 
teles  adolescejites,  non  ad  philosophorum  mo- 
rem   tenuiter  disserendi,   sed  ad  copiam  rhe- 
torum  in   utramque  partem,    ut   ornatius   et 
uherius   diet  posset,    exercuit ;    idemque   locos 
(sic  enim  appellat)   quasi  argumentorum  710- 
tas   tradidit,    unde   omnes   in   utramque  par- 
tem traheretur  oratio.     Cicero,  De  Oratore, 
Aristotle  was   the  most   eminent  of  Plato's 
scholars  ;  he  retired  to  a  gymnasium,  or  place 
of  exercise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
called   the  Lyceum,  where,  from  a  custom, 
which  he  and  his  followers  observed,  of  dis- 
cussing points  of  philosophy,  as  they  walked 
in  the  porticos  of  the  place,  they  obtained  the 
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name  of  Peripatetics,  or  the  walking  philo* 
sophers.  See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
vol.  ii.  p.  537,  4to  edit. 

(c)  The  academic  sect  derived  its  origin 
from  Socrates,  and  its  name  from  a  celebrat- 
ed gy?nnasimn,  or  place  of  exercise,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Academy,  after 
Ecademus,  who  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Tijndaridce.  It  was  afterwards  purchased, 
and  dedicated  to  the  public,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  walks  and  exercises  for  the  citizens 
of  Athens.  It  was  gradually  improved  with 
plantations,  groves  and  porticos  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the 
academic  school;  where  several  of  them  are 
said  to  have  spent  their  lives,  and  to  have 
resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce  ever  to  have 
come  within  the  city.  See  Middleton's  Life 
of  Cicero,  4to  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  Plato, 
and  his  followers,  continued  to  reside  in  the 
porticos  of  the  academy.     They  chose 

The  green  retreats 

Of  Acadcmus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
Where  oft  inchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 
Ilyssus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  stream 
In  gentle  murmurs. 

Akensidl,  Pleas,  of  Injir,. 
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For  dexterity  in  argument,  the  orator  is  re- 
ferred to  this  school,  for  the  reason  given  by 
Quintihan,  who  says  that  the  custom  of  sup- 
porting an  argument  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  approaches  nearest  to  the  orator's 
practice  in  forensic  causes.  Academiam  qui" 
dam  utiUssimam  credunt,  quod  mos  in  utram- 
que  partem  disserendi  ad  exercitationem  fo- 
rensium  caiisarum  proxime  accedat.  Lib.  xii. 
cap.  2.  Quintihan  assures  us  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  academic  philosophy  for  the 
ablest  orators,  and  it  is  to  that  school  that 
Horace  sends  his  poet  for  instruction : 

Rem  tibi  Socratlcae  poterunt  ostendere  chartse,  '    . 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Ars.  Poet,  ver,  310. 


Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  muse's  art. 
Let  the  rich  page  of  Socrates  impart ; 
And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conception  glow, 
The  willing  words  in  just  expressions  flow. 

Francises  Horace, 


fd)  Epicurus  made  frequent  use  of  the 
rhetorical  figure,  called  exclamation;  and  in 
his  life,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we  find  a  va- 
riety of  instances.     It  is  for  that  manner  of 
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giving  animation  to  a  discourse  that  Epicurus 
is  mentioned  in  the  Dialoa;ue.  For  the  rest, 
Quintihan  tells  us  what  to  think  of  him.  Epi- 
curus, he  says,  dismisses  the  orator  -froin  his 
school,  since  he  advises  his  pupil  to  pay  no 
regard  to  science  or  to  method.  Epicurus 
imprimis  nos  a  sc  ipse  dimittit,  qui  fugert  om- 
ncm  discipVuuun  iiavigalione  quam  vdocissima 
jubet.  Lib.  xii.  cap.2.  Metrodorus  was  the 
favourite  disciple  of  Epicurus.  Brotier  says 
that  a  statue  of  the  master  and  the  scholar, 
with  their  h€ads  joined  toi^ethcr,  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1743. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  except  the 
stoics,  who,  without  aimino-  at  elegance  of 
language,, argued  closely  and  with  vigour,, 
Quintilian  proscribes  the  remaining  sects  of 
philosophers.  Aristippus,  he  says,  placed  his 
summum  bonum  in  bodily  pleasure,  and  tliere- 
fore  could  be  no  friend  to  the  strict  regimen 
of  the  accomplished  orator.  Much  less  could 
Pyrrho  be  of  use,  since  he  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  existence  as  the 
judges,  helbre  whom  the  cause  must  be  j)lead- 
cd.  To  him  the  party  accused,  and  the  se- 
nate, wcTe  alike  non-entities.  IScquu  icro 
VOL.  viii.  T 
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Aristippus,  .summum  in  voluplatc  corporis  homm 
pnmns,  ad  huuc  iws  laborem  adhortetur.  Pj/rrho 
(juidcm,  quas  in  hoc  opere  partes  habere  potest  ? 
rui  j /(dices  esse  apiid  quos  verba  facidC'et  reum 
pro  quo  loquatur,  ct  senatum,  in  quo  sit  diccnda 
seutenlia,  non  liquehaf.     Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

Section  XXXII. 

(n)  Wc  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that  De- 
mosthenes, the  great  orator  of  Greece,  was 
an  assiduous  hearer  of  Plato:  Constat  Dc- 
mosffidkeM  principem  omnium  Grcecice  oratorum, 
dedisse  operam  Flatoni.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  And 
Cicero  expressly  sa3^s,  that,  if  he  might  ven- 
ture to  call  himself  an  orator,^  he  was  made 
ii\  not  by  the  manufacture  of  the  schools  of 
rhetd^c,  'but  in  the  Walks  _  of  the  Academy. 
Fateot^  me  ^ofatorem}  si  InoM' 's'im,'' (a«t  etUtM^'^ui- 
cunique  sim,  apn  ex  rhetiorimt  officmh^'-''sdd  ex 
Acadew.i{e  spttttiis  eaiitisse.  Ad  Brutum  Omtor. 
s.  xii>J       '  -iiyiil  Oft  ^O  Liijoj  'j'!(  ! 

j^fis.o^n  to  od  od'nv4 
Section  XXXIJI.  , 

[u)  The  ancient  critks'made'^a'wid^' dis- 
tinction between  a  mcnefacilitiyaf  speech, 
LUid  what  they  called  the  oratorical  faculty. 
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Tills  is  fully  explained  by  Asinius  Pollio,  who 
said  of  himself,  that,  by  pleading  at  first  with 
propriety,  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  often 
called  upon;  by  pleading  frequently,  he  jjegan 
to  lose  the  propriety  with  which  he  set  out ; 
and  the  reason  was,  by  constant  practice  he 
acquired  rashness,  not  a  just  confidence  in 
himself;  a  fluent  facility,  not  the  true  faculty 
of  an  orator.  Commode  agendo  factum  est, 
nt  scepe  agercm  ;  scspe  agendo,  ut  minus  com- 
mode;  quia  scilicet  nimia  facilitas  magis  quam 
facultas,  nee  Jidiicia,  scd  temcritas,  paratur. 
Quintil.  lib.  xii. 

Section  XXXIV. 

(a)  There  is  in  this  place  a  trifling  mistake, 
either  in  Messala,  the  speaker,  or  in  the  copy- 
ists. Crassus  was  born  A.  U.  C.  6 14.  See 
s.  xviii.  note  (^f).  Papirius  Carbo,  the  per- 
son accused,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  6"34,  and 
the  prosecution  was  in  tlie  following  year, 
when  Crassus  expressly  says,  that  he  was  Uien 
onc-and-twenty.  Quippe  qui  omnium  ynatu- 
rime  ad  puhlicas  caiisas  accesserim,  annof^qtie 
nritus  UNUM  i:t  vicixti,  nohilif^^mum  h'smi- 
ncm  et  eloquent issimum  in  judicium  locclri'/J. 
C'irrro.  f)e  Oral.  lib.  iii  s.  74.   Phny  the  cqu^ 

I  2 
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sul  was  anotJier  instance  of  early  pleading, 
lie  says  liimse'.t;  that  lie  began  his  career  in 
the  forum  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  after 
lono-  practice,  he  coukl  only  see  the  functions 
of  an  orator  as  it  were  in  a  mist.  Undeiiccs- 
slmo  atatis  anno  d'tccre  in  foro  capi,  et  nunc 
demiim,  quid  prastare  debeat  orator^  adhuc 
tamcn  per  caligincm  video.  Lib.  v.  epist.  8. 
Quintilian  relates  of  C'ccsar,  Calvus,  and  Pol- 
lio,  that  they  all  three  a})peared  at  the  bar, 
long  before  they  arrived  at  their  qupostori an  age, 
which  was  seven-and-twenty.  Calvus,  Ccesar, 
VoUio  viultum  ante  quastoriam  omnes  atatem 
gra^eissima  judicia  susccperunt.  Quintilian,  lib. 
\ii.  cap.  6. 


Section  XXXV. 

{a)  Lipsius,  in  his  note  oh  this  passage,  says, 
that  he  once  thouo'htthe  word  scena'm  the  text 
ou<j:ht  to  be  chano-ed  to  .schola ;  but'  he  after- 
wards  saw  his  mistake.  The  place  of  fictitious 
declamation  and  spurious  eloquence,  where 
the  teachers  played  aridiculous  part,  was  pro- 
perly called  a  theatftcal  scene. 

» 
(/v)  Lucius  Licinius   Crassus   and  Domi- 
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tius  iEuobarbus  were  censors  A.  U.  C.   662. 
Crassus    himself  informs    us,    that,   for  two 
years  together,  a  new  race  of  men,  called  . 
Rhetoricians,  or  masters  of  eloquence,  kept 
open  schools  at  Rome,  till  he  thoui^ht  fit  to 
exercise  his  censorian  authority,  and  by  an 
edict  to  banish  the  whole  tribe  irom  the  city 
of  Rome ;  and  this,  he  says,  he  did  not,  as 
some  people  suggested,  to  hinder  the  talents 
of  youth  from  being  cultivated,  but  to  save 
their  genius  from  being  corrupted,   and  the 
young  mind  from  being  confirmed  in  shame- 
1q|s  ignorance.     Audacity  was   all  the    new 
blasters  could  teach ;  and  this  being  the  only 
thing  to  be  acquired  on  that  stage  of  impu- 
dence, he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  Roman 
censor  to  crush  the  mischief  in  the  bud.     La- 
tini  (si  diis  placet)   hoc  biennio   Diagiatri  di^ 
cendi  eiiifennit ;  rjKos  ego  censor   edicto  mco 
SKstulcraiti ;    non   quo  (uf    nescio    quos  dicere 
aiehant)    aciii  iiigenia   ado/escentium    nollcnt, 
scd^     contra,    ingenia    ohtundi    nolui,    corro^ 
borari  hnpudentiam.     llos  vero  novos  /nagis- 
troH     iiikil     intclligcbam     posse    docerc,    nisi, 
at    audcrent.        Hoc    cum    ununi    tradcretar, 
ft  cum  impudentice    ludus    esset,   putavi    esse 
ccnsoris,     ne    longius   id    serjuref,    providere. 
De    0/7//.    lib.    iii.    s.   93   and    94.      Aulus 
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Gcllius  mentions  a  former  expulsion  of  the 
rhetoiicians,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in 
the  consulship  of  Fannius  Strabo  and  Va- 
lerius Messala,  A.  U.  C.  595.  He  gives  the 
words  of  the  decree,  and  also  of  the  edict,  by 
which  the  teachers  were  banished  by  Crassus, 
several  years  after.  See  A,  Gellius,  Nodes 
Attica^  lib.  xv.  cap.  2.  See  also  Suetonius, 
De  Claris  Rhet.  s.  i. 

(c)  Seneca  has  left  a  collection  of  declama- 
tions in  the  two  kinds,  viz.  the  persuasive,  and 
controversial.  See  his  Suasori^,  and  Con- 
trover  si^.  In  the  first  class,  the  questions 
are,  Whether  Alexander  should  attempt  the 
Indian  ocean  ?  Whether  he  should  enter  Bab}^- 
lon,  when  the  augurs  denounced  impending 
danger.^  Whether  Cicero,  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  Marc  Anton}^,  should  burn  all  his  works  ? 
The  subjects  in  the  second  class  are  more 
complex.  A  priestess  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  band  of  pirates,  and  sold  to  slavery.  The 
purchaser  abandoned  her  to  prostitution.  Her 
person  being  rendered  venal,  a  soldier  made 
his  offers  of  gallantry.  She  desired  the  price 
of  her  prostituted  charms;  but  the  military 
man  resolved  to  use  force  and  insolence,  and 
she  stabbed  him  in  the  attempt.     For  this  she 
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was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted.  She  then 
desired  to  be  restored  to  her  rank  of  priestess: 
that  point  was  decided  against  her.  These 
instances  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  tri- 
liins  declamations,  into  which  such  a  man  as 
Seneca  was  betrayed  by  his  own  imagination, 
Petronius  has  described  the  hterary  farce  of 
the  schools.  Young  men,  he  says,  ^yere  there 
trained  up  in  folly,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
anv  thino-  that  could  be  of  use  in  the  business 
of  life.  Thev  were  taught  to  tliink  of  nothinii;, 
but  pirates  loaded  with  fetters  on  the  sea- 
shore; tyrants  by  their  edicts  commanding 
sons  to  murder  their  fathers;  the  responses  of 
oracles  demanding  a  sacrifice  of  three  or  more 
virgins,  in  order  to  abate  an  epidemic  pesti- 
lence. All  these  discourses,  void  of  common 
sense,  are  tricked  out  in  the  gaudy  colours  of 
exquisite  eloquence,  soft,  sweet,  and  seasoned 
to  the  palate.  In  this  ridiculous  boys-[)lay 
the  scholars  tritie  away  their  time;  tlicy  are 
laughed  at  in  the  foruin,  and  still  worse,  what 
they  learn  in  their  youth  they  do  not  ibrget 
at  an  advanced  age.  £go  adok'ncentulos  c\m- 
ti)no  in  .scliorts  .stuUissimos  Jitr'i,  quia  nlli'd  l\v 
li-s-y  qu(e  in  usu  habtmuSy  out  audiioit  aut  ridcnt ; 
st:d  piratas   cum   catcnla  in   littorc   siantcs,  et  i\j- 
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raunos  cdicfa  .scrihcntcs,  quihus  bnperent  filiiSy 
lit  patrum  suorum  capita  pmcidant ;  ml  respcmsa 
iff  pestikntia  data,  at  turgines  tres  aut  plures 
ivimolcntur,  scd  mellito.s  rcrborum  glohos,  et  om- 
nia dicta  factaquc  quasi  papavcre  et  sesamo 
sparsa.  \iuw  pucri  in  .scho/is  ludunt ;  jurenes 
ridoitur  in  foro ;  et,  quod  utroque  turpius  est, 
quod  quisque  perperam  discit,  in  senectute  con- 
Jitcri  non.  xult.  Petron.  in  Satyrico,  cap.  3. 
and  4, 

[d)  Here  unfortunately  begins  a  chasm  in 
the  original.  The  words  are  Cum  ad  leros 
jiidiccs  ten  turn  est,  ''•"  *  *  *  retn  cogifare 
*  *  *  *  7ultil  humile,  inhil  ahjectum  eloqui 
poferaf.  This  is  unintelligible.  AVhat  fol- 
lows from  the  words  magna  eloquentia  sicut 
flanuna,  palpably  belongs  to  Maternus,  who 
is  the  last  speaker  in  the  Dialogue.  The 
whole  of  what  Secundus  said  is  lost.  The 
expedient  has  been  to  divide  the  sequel  be- 
tween Secundus  and  Maternus;  but  that  is 
mere  patch-work.  We  are  told  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Dialogue,  that  the  several  per- 
sons present  spoke  their  minds,  each  in  his 
turn  assigning  different,  but  probable  causes, 
and  at  times  aoreeins  on  the  same.     There 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  Secuudus 
took  his  tarn  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry. 
Of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  Brotier  is  the 
only  one  who  lias  adverted  to  this  circum- 
stance. To  su})ply  the  loss,  as  well  as  it  can 
no^\^  be  done  by  conjecture,  that  ingenious 
commentator  has  added  a  Supplement,  with 
so  much  taste,  and  such  a  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, that  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  adopt 
Avhat  he  has  added.  The  thread  of  the  dis- 
course will  be  unbroken,  and  the  reader,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prefer  a  regular  continuitj^  to  a 
mere  vacant  space.  The  inverted  commas 
in  the  margin  of  the  text  will  mark  the  sup- 
plemental part,  as  far  as  section  xxxvi.  where 
the  Original  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  Dia- 
logue. The  sections  of  the  Supplement  will 
be  marked,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Avith 
figures,  instead  of  the  Roman  numeral  letters. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Section  1. 

(a)  PETRONIUS  says,  you  may  as  well 
expect  that  the  person,  who  is  for  ever  shut 
up  in  a  kitchen,  should  be  sweet  and  fresh, 
as  that  young  men,  trained  up  in  such  absurd 
and  ridiculous  interludes,  should  improve 
their  taste  or  judgment.  Qiii  inter  hac  nu- 
triuntury  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene 
olere^  qui  in  culina  habitant  Petronius,  in  Sa^ 
ixrico,  s.  ii. 

Section  2. 

(a)  The  means,  by  which  an  orator  is 
nourished,  formed,  and  raised  to  eminence, 
are  here  enumerated.  These  are  the  requi- 
sites, that  lead  to  that  distinguished  eloquence, 
which  is  fmely  described  by  Petronius,  when 
he  says,  a  subhme  oration,  but  su])hme  within 
(hic  bounds,  is  neither  deformed  with  affecta- 
tion, nor  turgid  in  any  part,  but  depending  on 
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truth  and  simplicity,  rises  to  unaffected  gran- 
deur. Qrand'iS,  et,  lit  ita  d'tvam,  pudica  ora- 
tio,  non  est  maculosa,  nee  turgida,  sed  naturally 
pulchritudlne  ed'surgit.  Petronius,  in  Satijrico, 
s    ^ 

Section  S. 

(a)  Maternus  engaged  tor  himself  and  Se- 
cunduSj  that  they  would  communicate  their 
sentiments:  see  s.  xvi.  In  consequence  of 
that  promise,  Messala  now  calls  upon  them 
both.  They  have  already  declared  themselves 
admirers  of  ancient  eloquence.  It  now  remains 
to  be  known,  whether  they  agree  with  Mes- 
sala as  to  the  cause  that  occasioned  a  rapid 
decline :  or,  whether  they  can  produce  new 
reasons  of  their  own. 

Section  4. 

[a)  Sccundus  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion. 
This  is  managed  by  Bi'oticr  with  great  art 
and  judgment,  since  it  is  evident  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  that  IMatenius  closed  the  debate. 
Accord i no;  to  what  is  said  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Dialogue,  Secundus  agrees  with  Mes- 
sala upon  most  points,  but  still  assigns  diffe^ 
rent,  but  probable  rca^ions.     A  revolution,  he 
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says,  liappinicd  in  literature ;  a  new  taste  pre- 
vailed, and  the  worst  models  were  deemed 
Morlhy  oF  imitation.  'J'hc  emotions  of  the 
heart  were  suppressed.  Men  could  no  longer 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  genius.  They  endea- 
voured to  embellish  their  composition  with 
novelty;  tliey  sparkled  with  wit,  and  amused 
their  readers  ^\  ith  point,  antithesis,  and  forced 
conceits.  They  fell  into  the  case  of  the  man, 
who,  according  to  Martial,  was  ingenious  but 
not  eloquent: 

Cum  sexaglnta  numeret  Casselius  annos; 
Ingeniosus  homo  est :  quando  disertus  erit  ? 

Lib.  vii.  epig.  S. 

(b)  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  already 
said  in  the  notes  concernino;  the  teachers  of 
rhetoric;  but  it  will  not  be  useless  to  cite  one 
passage  more  from  Petronius,  who  in  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  convivial  pleasure,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  arblier  elegant iar am.  The  rhe- 
toricians, he  says,  came  originally  from  Asia; 
they  were,  however,  neither  known  to  Pin- 
dar, and  the  nine  lyric  poets,  nor  to  Plato,  or 
Demosthenes.  They  arrived  at  Athens  in 
evil  hour,  and  imported  with  them  that  enor- 
mous frothy  locpiacity,  which  at  once,  like  a 
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pestilence,  blasted  all  the  j)o\vers  of  genius, 
and  estabiibhed  the  rules  of  corrupt  clo- 
(juence.  No)tdnm  umbra ticus  doctor  iiiirenia  de- 
Itvcraf,  cum  Puiduriis  •uoccmqiie  hjrici  Hoviericis 
rer^ibii.s  cancrc  non  timucrunt.  Ccrte  ncque  Pla- 
to)ia^  ncque  DcriDSthcncm  ad  Iwc  gcuu6'  exo-cita- 
t'lonls  accc^sibffe  rideo.  Nupcr  ventosa  istkccc  et 
enormis  laquacltas  Athcnas  e.v  Asia  commigravity 
animosquc  juvenum  ad  magna  surgentes  lelufi 
pesti/cuti  quodavi  .sidcrc  afflaiit;  simulque  corrup- 
to^  eloqucnticc  regida  stctit  ct  obiinuit,  Petron. 
Safyrkon,  s.  2. 

Section  5. 

{(i)  When  the  public  taste  was  vitiated, 
and  to  elevate  and  surprisCy  as  Bayes  says,  was 
the  jieiv  xcay  of  writing,  Seneca  is,  with  orood 
reason,  ranked  in  the  class  of  ingenious,  but 
affected  authors.  j\Jenaoe  sav$,  if  all  the 
books  in  the  world  were  in  the  fire,  there  is 
not  one,  whoui  he  would  so  eagerly  snatch 
from  the  Hanies  as  Plutarch.  That  author 
never  tires  him  j  he  reads  him  often,  and 
always  finds  new  beauties.  Uc  caimot  say 
the  same  of  Seneca ;  not  but  there  are  admir- 
able passages  in  his  works,  i)ut  when  brought 
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to  thr  test,  tlicy  lose  their  apparent  beaiitytiy 
a  close  examination.  Seneca  serves  to  be 
(pioted  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  but  is 
not  of  equal  value  in  the  closet.  Whatever 
be  the  subject,  he  wishes  to  shine,  and,  by 
consequence,  his  thoughts  are  too  refmed,  and 
oilcn  false.     Mcnagi(uia,tom.'u.  p.  i. 

Section  6. 

(a)  This  charge  against  Seneca  is  by  no 
means  new.  Quintilian  was  his  contempo- 
rary; he  saw,  and  heard  the  man,  and,  in 
less  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  pro- 
nounced iudi^ment  aoainst  him.  In  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  hrst  chapter  of  his  tenth  book, 
after  having  given  an  account  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  he  says,  he  reserved  Se- 
neca for  the  last  place,  because,  having  always 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
bad  taste,  he  was  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  motives  of  personal  enmity.  But  the 
case  was  otherwise.  He  saw  that  Seneca  was 
the  favourite  of  the  times,  and,  to  check  the 
torrent  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  all  true 
elocpience,  he  exerted  his  best  efl'orts  to  dif- 
fuse a  sounder  judgment.  He  did  not  wish 
that  Seneca  should   be   laid  aside:  but  he 
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could  not,  in  silence,  see  him  preferred  to  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  whom  that  wri- 
ter endeavoured  to  depreciate,  conscious,  that, 
having  chosen  a  different  style,  he  could  not 
hope  to  please  the  taste  of  those,  who  were 
charmed  with  the  authors  of  a  former  day. 
But  Seneca  was  still  in  fashion ;  his  parti- 
sans continued  to  admire,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  imitated  him.  He  fell 
sliort  of  the  ancients,  and  they  were  still 
more  beneath  their  model.  Since  they  were 
content  to  copy,  it  were  to  bevvished  that  they 
had  been  able  to  vie  with  him.  He  pleased 
by  his  defects,  and  the  herd  of  imitators  chose' 
the  worst.  They  acquired  a  vicious  manner, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  they  resembled' 
their  master.  But  the  triith  is,  they  disg^act^l' 
him.  Seneca,  it  must  be  allowed,  had, mahy 
great  and  excellent  (jualities;  a  lively  imagi- 
nalion;  vast  erudition,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. He  frequently  employed  others  to' 
make  researclies  for  him,  and  was  often  de- 
ceived. He  embraced  all  subjects;  in  hi* 
philosophy,  not  rJways  profound,  but  a  keen 
censor  (vf  the  manners,  cMkI  on  moral  suV)jects 
truly  admirable.  He  has  l>riiliant  passages, 
and  beautiful  sentiments  ;  but  the  expression 
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is  in  a  false  taste,  the  more  dangerous,  as  lie 
abounds  with  delightful  vices.  You  would 
have  wished  that  he  had  written  with  Iris 
own  imagination,  and  the  judgment  of  others. 
To  sum  up  his  character:  had  he  known 
how  to  rate  little  things  ;  had  he  been  above 
the  petty  ambition  of  always  shining;  had  he 
not  been  fond  of  himself;  had  he  not  weaken- 
ed his  force  by  minute  and  dazzling  senten- 
ces ;  he  would  have  gained,  not  the  admira- 
tion of  boys,  but  the  suffrage  of  the  judicious. 
At  present  he  may  be  read  v/ith  safety  by 
those,  who  have  made  acquaintance  Avith 
better  models.  His  works  aiford  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  the  beauties  of 
fine  writing  from  their  opposite  vices.  He 
has  much  to  be  approved,  and  even  admired: 
but  a  just  selection  is  necessary,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  choose  for  him- 
self. Such  's\'"as  the  judgment  of  Quintilian : 
the  learned  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to 
have  the  whole  passage  in  the  author's  words, 
rather  than  be  referred  to  another  book.  E:v 
industrid  Senecam^  in  omni  genere  eloquen- 
tice  '■oersatum,  distidi^  propter  vidgatam  falso 
de  me  opinionem,  qua  damnare  eum,  et  invi- 
Him    quo  que  habere   sum     creditus.      ^od  ac" 
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^  idlt  milii,  dam  corniptum,  ct  omnibus  viiiis 
fractiim   dicend't  f^cnus  rcvocare  ad  scveriora 
judic'ia  co)iiendo.     Tarn  aatem  solus  hie  fere  in 
manihus  udolescen  ti  urn  fait.   Quern  non  equidem 
omniiio  couabar  excuterc,  sed  potioribus  prce- 
ferri  non  sijiebam,  quos  die  non  dcsiitcrat  in-' 
cesscre,  cam,  diversi  sibi  cotiscius  generis,  pla- 
cere  se  in  dicendo  posse  iis  qaibas  illi phicerenf, 
difjlderct.     Amabant  autem  earn  ?nagis,  quani 
iniitabantur',    tantuinque    ab    illo   defuchant, 
quantum  ille  ab  antiquis  descendcrat.     Foret 
tnim  optandum,  pares,    aut  saltern  proiimos, 
ilti   viro  feri.     Sed  placebat  propter  sola  vi- 
tia,  et  ad  ea  se  qaisque  dirigcbat  effingenda, 
<iai£  poterat.     Deinde  cum  se  jactaret  eodeni 
modo   dicere,  Senecam   i/ifamabat.     Cujus    et 
muUce  alioqui  et  magtice  virtutes  fiierunt',  in- 
aenium  facile  et    copiosum;   plurimum  siudii', 
<  t    muUarum   rcriim   cognitio,    in    qua    tamcn 
aliquando  ab   iis,    quifjus  inquirenda   quadam 
anindabat,  deceptus  est.      Tructavit  eiiam  om- 
neni   fere'     studiorum    materia;     in    philoso- 
])hiii  parum   diligens,    egregias    tamcn   vitio- 
rum  insectatur.     Malta    in    co   clarcrqac   scn- 
icntice\    mult  a  ctiam  nioru?n  gratia   Icgenda; 
sed  in  eloquendu  corrupta  pleraque,  atque  eo 
per)ticiosissitna,    quod  abundat  dulcibus  viiiis. 
VOL.  viir.  u 
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J 'elks  cum  suo  ingcnio  cUiisse,  aUeno  judicio. 
Nam  ai  aliqua  contempsisset ;  si  parum  con- 
cupissef,  si  non  omnia  sua  amasset;  si  reriim 
ponder  a  minutissimis  sententiis  non  fregissef, 
consensu,  pot i us  crudi forum,  qudm  piieroruni 
nmore  comprobaretur.  Verum  sic  qtioque  jam 
Tohustis,  et  severiore  genere  satis Jirmatis,  /e- 
gcndus,  vel  ideo,  quod  exercere  potest  ^drini' 
que  judicium,  Multa  enim  {ut  diii)  pro- 
banda in  eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  sunt',  eli- 
gere  modo  cura  sit,  quod  utinam  ipse  fecisset, 
Quintil.  lib.  X.  cap.  1.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Seneca,  even  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame  and  power,  was  considered  as  the 
grand  corrupter  of  eloquence.  The  charge 
is,  therefore,  renewed  in  this  Dialogue,  with 
strict  propriety.  Rollin,  who  had  nourished 
his  mind  with  ancient  literature,  and  was,  in 
his  time,  the  Quintilian  of  France,  has  given 
the  same  opinion  of  Seneca,  who,  he  says, 
knew  how  to  play  the  critic  on  the  works  of 
others,  and  to  condemn  the  strained  meta- 
phor, the  forced  conceit,  the  tinsel  sentence, 
and  all  the  blemishes  of  a  corrupt  style,  with- 
out desiring  to  weed  them  out  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions. In  a  letter  to  his  friend  (epist  114, 
which  has  been  mentioned  section  xxvi.  note 
(c),   Seneca  admits  a  general  depravity  of 
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taste,  and  with  great  acuteiiess,  and,  indeed, 
elegance,  traces  it  to  its  sonrce,  to  the  luxury 
and  effeminate  manners  of  the  age;  he  com- 
pares the  florid  orators  of  his  time  to  a  set  of 
young  fops,  well  powdered  and  perfumed, 
just  issuing  from  their  toilette:  Barhd  et  coma 
7iitUlos,  clc  capsiila  lotos ;  he  adds,  that  such 
affected  finery  is  not  the  true  ornament  of  a 
man.  ?^on  est  ornamentum  virile,  conciiini- 
tas.  And  yet,  says  Rollin,  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  sitting  to  himself  for  the  picture. 
IJe  aimed  for  ever  at  something  new,  far 
fetched,  ingenious,  and  j)ointed.  He  prefeiTed 
wit  to  truth  and  dignilied  simplicity.  The 
marvellous  was  with  him  better  than  the  na- 
tural; and  he  chose  to  surprise  and  dazzle, 
rather  than  merit  the  approbation  of  sober 
judgment.  His  talents  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  fashion,  and  with  those  enchanting 
vices,  which  Quintilian  ascribes  to  him,  he 
was,  no  doubt,  the  person,  who  contributed 
most  to  the  corruj)tion  of  taste  and  elocpience. 
.Sec  Kollin's  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  siir  Ic 
Gout.  Anotlier  eminent  crilic,  l'Abije  Gj> 
DOYN,  who  has  given  an  elegant  transla- 
tion of  Quintilian,  has,  in  the  jireface  to  that 
work,  entered   iully  into   tlu;  question   con- 

U  2 
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cerning  the  decline  of  eloquence.  He  admits 
that  Seneca  did  great  mischief,  but  he  takes 
the  matter  up  much  higher.  He  traces  it  to 
Ovid,  and  imputes  the  taste  for  wit  and  spu- 
rious ornament,  which  prevailed  under  the 
emperors,  to  the  false,  but  seducing  charms 
of  that  celebrated  poet.  Ovid  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  greatest  wit  of  his  time;  but  his  wit 
knew  no  bounds.  His  fault  was  exuberance. 
NescLvit  qncd  bene  cess  it  rcUnquere,  says 
Seneca,  who  had  himself  the  same  defect. 
Whatever  is  Ovid's  subject,  the  redundance  of 
a  copious  fancy  still  appears.  Docs  he  bewail 
his  own  misfortunes?  he  seems  to  think,  that, 
unless  he  is  witty,  he  cannot  be  an  object  of 
compassion.  Does  he  write  letters  to  and 
from  disappointed  lovers  ?  the  greatest  part 
flows  from  fancy,  and  little  from  the  heart. 
He  gives  us  the  brilliant  for  the  pathetic. 
With  tiiese  faults,  Ovid  had  such  enchanting 
graces,  that  his  style  and  manner  infected 
every  branch  of  literature.  The  tribe  of  imi- 
tators had  not  the  genius  of  their  master;  but, 
being  determined  to  shine  in  spite  of  nature, 
thev  ruined  all  true  taste  and  eloquence. 
This  is  the  natural  progress  of  imitation,  and 
Seneca  was  well  aware  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
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the  faults  and  blemishes  of  a  corrupt  stvle  are 
ever  introduced  by  some  superior  genius,  who 
has  risen  to  eminence  in  bad  writino-  •  his  ad- 
mirers  imitate  a  vicious  manner,  and  thus  a 
false  taste  goes  round  from  one  to  another. 
HcBc  vitia  iimis  aliquls  indiicit,  sub  quo  tunc 
ehquentla  est:  ccderi  imitantur ;  et  alttr 
alfcri  tradunt.  Epist.  114.  Seneca,  however, 
did  not  know  that  he  was  describins;  himself 
Tacitus  saj's  he  had  a  genius  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Ingcnium  amcenum  et  tern- 
poris  ejus  auribus  accommodatunu  He  adopt- 
ed the  faults  of  Ovid,  and  was  able  to  propa- 
gate them.  For  these  reasons,  the  Abbe 
Gedojn  is  of  opinion,  that  Ovid  began  the 
mischief,  and  Seneca  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree.  It  is  certain,  that,  during  the 
remaining  period  of  tlie  empire,  true  elo- 
quence never  revived. 

Section  7« 
(a)  Historians  have  concurred  in  (axing 
Vespasian  with  avarice,  in  some  instances, 
mean  and  sordid ;  but  they  agree,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  use,  whicli  he  made  of  his  ac- 
cumulated riches,  by  encouraging  the  arts, 
and  cxtendinii'  lib^-ral  rewards  to  men  ol'  L!;e- 
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niiis,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  love  of 
money. 

{h)  Titus,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  tlie 
friend  of  virtue  and  of  every  liberal  art.  Even 
that  monster  Domitian  was  versed  in  polite 
learning,  and  by  fits  and  starts  capable  of  in- 
tense application:  but  we  read  in  Tacitus, 
that  his  studies  and  his  pretended  love  of 
poetry  served  as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  real  cha- 
racter.    See  Hist  or y,  b.  iv.  s.  86". 

(c)  Pliny  the  younger  describes  the  young 
men  of  his  time  rusliino-  forward  into  the  fo- 
.,sim  without  knowledge  or  decency.  He  was 
told,  he  says,  by  persons  advanced  in  j^ears, 
that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  no  young 
man,  even  of  the  fust  distinction,  was  allowed 
to  appear  at  the  bar,  unless  he  was  introduced 
by  one  of  consular  dignity.  But,  in  his 
time,  all  fences  of  respect  and  decency  were 
thrown  down.  Young  men  scorned  to  be 
introduced ;  they  forced  their  way,  and  took 
possession  of  the  forum  without  any  kind  of 
reconnnendation.  At  here  ale  ante  memo- 
riam  meam  (majores  natu  ita  solent  dicerej, 
ne    nobilissimis    quiclem    adolescentibus    loeiis 
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crat,  nhi  aliqiio  consuhwi  producente ;  iantd 
reneratiofie  pidcherriuiiun  opus  celehrahatur. 
Nunc  rcfracth  puchrh  tf  reveveniice  clauatrisf 
omnia \patcnt  onniibus.  Aec  inducuntur^  sed 
irrumpunt.     Plin.  lib.  ii.  cpist.  14. 

Section  8. 
{a)  This  want  of  decorum  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice  would  appear  incredible, 
were  it  not  well   attested    bv   the    younger 
Pliny.     The  audience,  he  says,   was  suited 
to   the   orators.      IVIercenar}^  wretches   were 
hired  to  applaud  in  the  courts,  where  they 
were  treated  at  the  expence  of  the  advocate, 
as  openly  as  if  they  were  in  a  banqueting- 
room.      Sequunifii-    audiforcs   acforibus  simi- 
les,  conducti   et  redempti  mancipes.     Coirce- 
nitur  in  media  busi/icd,   ubi  tarn  pulum  spor- 
tuke  quam  in   triciniio  dunlur.      Plin.  lib.  ii. 
epist.  14.    lie  adds  in  the  same  epistle,  \i.\\i- 
Gius  LiciNius  hrst  introduced  this  custom, 
merely  that  he  might  procuie  an  audience. 
Primus    /tunc   uudicndi    morcm   induxit   Ltir- 
iyius    Licinius,   liactcnus  tumcn    ut    (luditures 
corrogarcf, 

{b)  This  anecdote  is  albo  related  by  Plmy, 
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in  the  following  manner :  Quintilian,  his  pre- 
ceptor,  told  liim  that  one  day,  when  he  at- 
tended Donjitius  Afer  in  a  canse  before  the 
ccntuuiviri,  a  sudden  and  outrageous  noise  was 
heard  from  the  adioinino;  court.    Afer  made 
a  pause;  the  disturbance  ceased,  and  he  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse.     He  was 
interrupted  a  second  and  a  third  time.     He 
asked,  wdio  was  the  advocate  that  occasioned 
so  much  uproar?  Being  told,  that  Licinius 
was  the  person,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
court  in  these  words  :  Centumrirs !  all  true 
eloquence  is  now  at  an  end.     Ex  Quintiliano, 
prccceptorc    mco^    audisse    memini :    narrahat 
ille,  Assectahar  Domitium  Afnim^  cam  apud 
centumviros    diceret    graviter    et    lenic    (hoc 
enim  illi  aciioms  genus  eratj,  audiit  eoc  proxi- 
mo immodicum  insoUtumque  clamorem;  admi- 
ratus  reficiiit ;  nhi  silentium  factum  est^  re- 
petit  quod  abruperat;  iteruni  cla?nor,  iteruni 
reticuit;  et  post  silentium,   ccepit   idem   ter- 
iio.     Noi'issime  quis  diceret^  qucesivit.     Re- 
sponsum  est  Licinius.     Turn  intermissd  causa, 
Centumviri,  inquit,  hoc  autificium  pe- 
RiiT.     Lib.  ii.  ep.  14.     Domitius  Afer  has 
been    mentioned,    s.    xiii.    note    (dj.      To 
what  is  there  said  of  him  mav  be  added 
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a  fact  related  by  Quintilian,  who  says  that 
Afer,  when  old  and  superannuated,  still  con- 
tinued at  the  bar,  e.vhibitino;  the  decav  of  se- 
nius,  and  evcrv  dav  diniinishino;  that  hi<di 
reputation,  wliich  he  once  possessed.  Hence 
men  said  of  him,  lie  had  rather  decline  tlian 
desisi :  MaJle  cum  dcficcre,  quam  deaincrc. 
Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

fcj  The  men  who  applauded  for  hire, 
went  from  court  to  court  to  bellow  forth  their 
venal  approbation.  Pliny  says,  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  two  of  my  noinenclators, 
both  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  brib("d 
to  pla3'  the  part  of  crimes.  Their  pay  was 
a])out  three  dcjuirii:  that  at  present  is  the 
price  of  eloquence.  E.y  judicio  in  judiciuni 
pari  mercedc  transitiir.  Hoi  duo  ndTiicn- 
clntoves  mei  fkahcnt  sane  ceiatem  eorimu  qui 
■nuper  togas  sumpserunt)  tcrnis  denuriis  ad 
laudandum  frahehantur.  Tanli  constat,  nt 
sis  disertus.     I  Ah.  ii.  epist.  14. 

fd)  'VUc  whole  account  of  the  tiach-  of 
puffing  is  related,  in  the  Dialogue,  on  I  ho. 
authority  of  lliny,  who  tells  us  that  those 
wretclied   svc(i})liants   iiad  two  nick-names; 
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one  in  Greek  ^o^i^xh?,  and  tlie  other  in  Latin, 
La UD I CA'>N I ;  the  former  ironi  sophos,  the 
usual  excianiation  of  applause,  as  in  Martial: 
Quid  tain  grande  soplios  clamat  tibl  turba 
togata ;  the  Latin  word  importing  parasites, 
who  sold  their  praise  for  a  supper,  hide  jam 
noji  inurbane  ^o(p.oKXai;,  vocanfur;  iisdem  no- 
men  Latinnm  impositum  est,  Laudic^ni.  Et 
tamen  crcscit  indies  fceditas  iitrdque  lingnd 
notata.     Lib.  ii.  epist.  14. 

Section  10. 
[a)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  employed  much 
of  his  time  in  pleading  causes  before  the  ce«- 
tumviri:  but  he  orew  ashamed  of  the  blisi- 
ness,  when  he  found  those  courts  attended  by 
a  set  of  bold  young  men,  and  not  by  lawyers 
of  any  note  or  consequence.  But  still  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  his  time  of  life,  induc- 
ed him  to  continue  his  practice  for  some  while 
longer,  lest  he  should  seem,  by  quitting  it  ab- 
ruptly, to  fl}^  from  fatigue,  not  from  the  inde- 
corum of  the  place.  He  contrived  however, 
to  appear  but  seldom,  in  order  to  withdraw 
himself  by  degrees.  Nos  tamen  adhiic  et 
utilitas  amicorum,  et  ratio  cetatis,  moratur 
ac  retinet.     Veremur  enim  ne  forte  non  has 
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ind/gnitates  reliquh^e,  sed  hihorem  fuoisse 
videamiir.  Sum  us  tamen  solirn  rarioi^es,  quod 
initium  est  gnidatim  deshiendi.  Lib.  ii. 
epist.  14- 

Section  11. 
[a)  The  person  here  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  rhetoricians,  is  the  celebrated 
Quintilian,  of  whose  elegant  taste  and  supe- 
rior judgment  it  were  superfluous  to  sny  a 
word.  Martial  has  given  his  character  in 
two  lines. 

Quintlliane,  vaga;  moderator  summe  juventar, 
Gloria  Romance,  Quintiliane,  togx. 

Lib.  ii.  epig.  90. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Calaguris  (now  Calaliorra),  a  city  in 
Spain,  rendered  famous  by  the  martial  spirit 
of  Sertorius,  who  there  stood  a  siege  against 
Pompey.  Vossius,  however,  thinks  that  he 
was  born  a  Roman;  and  Gkdoyn  (tlir  ele- 
<Tant  translator  mentioned  section  6,  note  (//), 
accedes  to  that  opinion,  since  Martial  does  not 
claim  him  as  his  countryman.  The  same 
writer  says,  that  it  is  still  unceiiain  when 
Quintilian  was  born,  and  when  he  died  ;  but. 
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after  a  diligent  enquiry,  lie  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  great  eritic  was  born  towards  tiie  lat- 
ter end  of  'I'iberius ;  and,  of  course,  when 
Domitius  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
A.  U.  C.  812,  A.  D.  59,  that  he  was  then 
two-and-twentj.  His  Institutions  of  an  Ora- 
tor were  written  in  the  latter  end  of  Domi- 
tian,  when  Qiiintilian,  as  he  himself  says,  was 
far  advanced  in  years,  I'lie  time  of  his  death 
is  no  where  mentioned,  but  it,  probably,  was 
linder  Nerva  or  Trajan.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled, that  this  admirable  author  w^as  not 
exempt  from  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  flattered  Domitian,  and 
that  stain  of  adulation  is  the  only  blemish  in 
his  work.  The  love  of  literature  may  be  said 
to  have  been  his  ruling  passion;  but,  in  his 
estimation,  learning  and  genius  are  subordi- 
nate to  honour,  truth,  and  virtue. 

Section  12. 
{a)  Matennus,  without  contradicting  Mes- 
sala,  or  Secundus,  gives  his  opinion,  viz.  that 
the  decline  of  eloquence,  however  other 
causes  might  conspire,  was  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  ruin  of  a  free  constitution.  To  this 
lie  adds  another  observation,  which  seems  to 
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be  foundecl  in  truth,  as  wc  find  tliat,  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  Spain  has  produced  one 
Cervantes;  France,  one  Mo liere  ;  Eng- 
land, one  Shakespeare,  and  oueMiLTo\. 

Section  13. 
[a)  Examples  of  short,  abrupt,  and  even 
sublime  speeches  out  of  the  mouth  of  Barba- 
rians, might,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  be 
produced  in  urcat  abundance.  ]\lr.  Locke 
has  observed,  that  the  humours  of  a  people 
may  be  learned  from  their  usage  of  words. 
vScneca  has  said  the  same,  and,  in  epistle  cxiv. 
has  explained  himself  on  the  subject  with 
acute  reasoniniT  and  beautiful  illustration. 
The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  th(i 
judicious  critic.  The  remainder  of  this,  and 
the  whole  of  the  followinij;  section,  serve  to 
enforce  the  proj)osition  (;f  the  sjieaUcr,  \\/.. 
that  Jloman  clocjuence  died  with  public 
liberty.  The  Supplement  ends  here.  The 
oriiiinal  text  is  resumed  in  the  next  section, 
and  proceeds  unbroken  to  thf  end  'A'  the, 
DialoLiue. 

Sect  ion  XXXV  1. 
fnj   When   great  and  powerful  eloquenrr- 
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is  compared  to  a  flame,  that  mnstl:»e  support- 
ed by  fresh  materials,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sentence  is  a  continuation,  not  the  opening  of 
a  new  argument.  It  has  been  observed,  and 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  repeat,  that,  the 
two  former  speakers  (Messala  and  Secundus) 
having  stated,  according  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing, the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence,  Mater- 
nus,  as  was  promised  in  the  outset  of  the 
Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  give  another  rea- 
son, and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all ;  namelj'-, 
the  alteration  of  the  government  from  the  old 
republican  form  to  the  absolute  sway  of  a 
single  ruler. 

(b)  The  colonies,  the  provinces,  and  the 
nations  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms, 
had  their  patrons  in  the  capital,  whom  they 
courted  with  assiduity.  It  was  this  mark  of 
distinction  that  raised  the  ambitious  citizen  to 
the  first  honours  in  the  state.  To  have  a 
number  of  clients  as  well  at  home,  as 
in  the  most  important  colonies,  was  the 
tnu'cmitting  desire,  the  study,  and  constant 
labour  of  all,  who  aimed  at  pre-eminence ; 
insomuch  that,  in  the  time  of  the  old 
republic,  the  men  who  wished   to   be  dis- 
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tlnguishcd  patrons,  impoverished,  and  often 
ruined  their  famihes,  by  their  profusion  and 
magnificence.  They  paid  court  to  the  com- 
mon people,  to  the  provinces,  and  stales  iu 
alUance  with  Rome;  and,  in  their  turn,  they 
received  tlie  homao;e  of  their  chents.  See 
Annals,  b.  iii.  s.  po. 

{(•)  We  read  in  Quintilian,  that  oral  testi- 
mony, and  depositions  signed  by  the  witnesses, 
were  both  in  use  in  liis  time.  A\  ritten  evi- 
dence, he  observes,  was  easily  combated  ; 
because  the  witness,  who  chose  to  speak  in 
tlie  presence  of  a  few,  who  signed  his  attesta- 
tion, mio'ht  be  o\iiltv  of  a  violation  of  truth 
with  greater  confidence ;  and  besides,  not 
being  cited  to  speak,  his  being  a  volunteer  \\) 
the  cause  was  a  circumstance  agiiinst  him, 
since  it  shewed  tliat  he  acted  with  ill-will  to 
the  opposite  party.  A\'ith  regard  to  the  wit- 
ness who  oives  his  testimony  in  o])en  court, 
the  advocate  has  more  u[)on  his  hands:  he 
must  press  liiin  with  (piestions,  and  in  a  set 
speech  observe  uj)()n  his  evidrucc.  lie  lnu'^t 
also  support  his  own  witnesses,  and,  th<M-i'f(»re, 
must  draw  up  two  lines  of  battle.  Maiin/ii^ 
pafro/iis   circa  tcstimonia   sudor  est.      ha  dt- 
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ciintiir  aid  per  tabulas,  ant  a  prasentihus,  Sim- 
plicior  co7itra  tabidas  pugna.  Nam  et  minus 
ohstitisse  videtiir  pudor  inter  paucos  signatores, 
et  pro  diffidentid  premitur  absentia,  Tacitd 
prceierea  quadam  signijicatione  refragatur  his 
o?n?ubiiS,  quod  nemo  per  tabulas  dat  testi- 
7noniu?n,  7iisi  sua  voluntate ;  quo  ipso  non 
esse  amicum  ei  se,  contra  quern  dicit,  fatetur. 
Cum  pnssentibus  verb  ingens  dimicatio  est : 
ideoque  velut  duplici  contra  eos,  proc/ue  his^ 
acie  cofijligitur,  actionum  et  interrogationum. 
Quint,  lib.  V.  cap.  7. 

Section  XXXVIl. 
(a J  For  an  account  of  Mucianus,  see  sec- 
tion vii.  note  (c) ;  also  the  History,  b.  ii. 
s.  5.  Suetonius  relates  that  Vespasian,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  restore  three  thousand 
brazen  plates,  which  had  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  capitol  (see  the  Hist,  of  Ta- 
citus, b.  iii.  s.  71),  ordered  a  dihgent  search  to 
be  made  for  copies,  and  thereby  furnished  the 
government  with  a  collection  of  curious  and 
ancient  records,  containing  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  acts  of  the  commons,  and  treaties  of 
alliance,  almost  from  the  building  of  the  city. 
Suetonius,    Life   of    Vespasian,   s.  8.     This, 
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with  the  addition  of  speeches  and  letters  com- 
posed by  nien  of  eminence,  was,  most  proba- 
bly, the  collection  published  by  Mucianus. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  contained  a  fund  of  in- 
formation, and  curious  materials  for  history ; 
but  the  whole  is  unfortunately  lost. 

(b)  The  person  intended  in  this  place 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Lucius  Crassus, 
the  orator  celebrated  by  Cicero  in  the  Dia- 
logue De  Or  a  tore.  AVhat  is  here  said, 
relates  to  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was  joined  in 
the  triumvirate  with  Pompey  and  Ca.'sar;  a 
man  famous  for  his  riches,  his  avarice,  and 
his  misfortunes.  AVliile  Ciesar  was  engaged 
in  Gaul,  and  Pompey  in  Spain,  Crassus  in- 
vaded Asia,  whei'e,  in  a  battle  with  the  l^ir- 
thians,  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  lli'. 
himself  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
but  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  J  lis 
head  was  cut  oft',  and  carried  to  Onxles,  the 
Parthian  kiiig,  who  ordered  licjuid  i>()hl  to  be 
infused  into  his  mouth,  th;it  Ik.',  wIjo  thnsted 
for  gold,  might  be  glutted  with  it  :iltcr  his 
death.  Caput  ejus  rccisum  ad  rc^tm  iijiar- 
tatumy  ludibrio  fait,  jicijiie  iiulii^iio.  Auriim 
.cnim  Uquklum    hi  rictum   oris  inj'uaum  est,  ui 

VOL.   VIII.  jt 
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ctfjns  animus  arscrat  auri  cuplditafe,  ejus  etiam 
rnortuum   et    cxungue   corpus    auro  iiteretur, 
FloRis,    lib.     iii.    cap.    11.       Cicero     says, 
that  with  slender  talents,  and  a  small  stock  of 
learning,  he  was  able  for  some  years,  by  his 
assiduity  and  interest,  to  maintain  his  rank  in 
the  list   of  eminent  orators.     Mediocriier  d 
doctrind  insfructus,  ciDgustius  ctiam  a  naturd^ 
labore   et  industrid,   et  quod  adhibebat  ad  oI>- 
tinendas  causas   curam   etiam,  et  gratiam,  in 
priucipibus  patronis   aliquot   aimos  fuit,     hi 
hujus  oratione   sermo  Latinss  erat,  verba  7wn 
abject  a,  res  compositcB  diligent  er  ;    millus  Jios 
tamcn,    ncque    lumen   ullum :     animi    magna, 
'vocis  parva  contentio',  omnia  fere  ut  simili' 
ter,  atque  uno  modo  dicercniur.     Cicero,    De 
Claris  Oratoribus,  s.  2b3. 

(c)  Lentulus  succeeded  more  by  his  action 
than  by  real  ability.  With  a  quick  and  ani- 
mated countenance,  he  was  not  a  man  of  pe- 
netration) though  liuent  in  speech,  l^e  had 
no  command  of  words,  ilis  voice  was  sweet 
and  melodious;  his  action  graceful;  and 
with  those  advantages  he  was  able  to  conceal 
all  other  defects.  Cneius  autem  Lenfidm 
tnulto   majorem  opinioncm  dicendi   octione  j'ur^ 
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tiebat,  giiam  quanta  in  eo  facultas  craf ;  qui 
•cum  €sset  nee  peracutus  fquamquam  et  ex 
facie  et  ex  vultu  videhatur)  nee  ahundans 
z'erbiSf  efsi  fallehat  in  eo  ipso ;  sed  voce  suavi 
et  canard  ealebat  in  agendo,  ut  ea,  qua  de* 
erant,  non  desiderarentur.  Cicero,  De  Claris 
Oratoribus,  s.  234.  Metellus,  Litculliis,  and 
Curio  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  same 
"work.  Curio  was  a  senator  of  great  spirit 
and  popularity.  He  exerted  himself  with  zeal 
and  ardour  for  the  lecjal  constitution  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country  against  the  ambition 
of  Julius  Caesar,  but  afterwards  sold  himself 
to  that  artful  politician,  and  favoured  his  de- 
signs. The  calamities  that  followed  are  by 
the  best  historians  laid  to  his  charge.  Lucan 
saj^s  of  liim, 


Audax  venali  comitatur  Curio  lingua ; 
Vox  quondam  populi,  libertatemque  tueri 
Ausus,  et  armatos  plebi  miscere  potentes. 

Lib.  i.  vcr.  26*. 

And  again, 

Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum, 
Callorum  captus  spoliis,  ct  Cacsaris  auro. 

pHAksAUA,  lib.  iv.  vcr.  819. 
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((/)  Demosthenes,  wlicn  not  more  than 
seven  years  old,  lost  his  father,  and  was 
left  under  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who 
thought  an  orphan  lawful  prey,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  embezzle  his  eflects.  In  the  mean 
time  Demosthenes  pursued  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion, without  the  aid  or  advice  of  his  tutors. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  Isocratcs,  and  he 
was  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under  those  mas- 
ters his  progress  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  able  to  conduct  a  suit  against 
his  guardians.  The  young  orator  succeeded 
so  w^ell  in  that  prelude  to  his  future  fame, 
that  the  plunderers  of  the  orphans  portion 
Avere  condemned  to  refund  a  lar<i;e  sum.  It 
is  said  that  Demosthenes,  afterwards,  released 
th€  whole  or  the  greatest  part. 

Section  XXXVIII. 

{a)  The  rule  for  allowing  a  limited  space 
of  time  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  the  extent 
of  which  could  not  be  known,  began,  as  Pliny 
the  younger  informs  us,  under  the  emperors, 
and  was  fully  established  for  the  reasons 
Avhich  he  gives.  The  custom,  he  says,  of 
allowing   two  water-glasses    (i.  e.   two  hour- 
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glasses)  or  011I3'  one,  and  sometimes  half  a 
one,  prevailed,  because  the  advocates  gre\v^ 
tired  before  the  business  was  explained,  and 
the  judges  were  ready  to  decide  before  they 
understood  the  question.     Pliny,  with  some 
indignation,  asks,  Are  we  wiser  than  our  an- 
cestors? are  the  laws  more  just  at  present.^ 
Our  ancestors   allowed   many   hours,   many 
days,  and  many  adjournments  in  every  cause; 
and  for  my  part,  as  often  as  I  sit  in  judgment, 
I  allow    as   much  time  as  the  advocate  re- 
quires; for,  would  it  not  be  rashness  to  guess 
what  space  of  time  is  necessary  in   a  cause 
which  has  not  been  opened  ?   Ijut  some  unne- 
cessary things   may  be  said  ;  and   is  it  not 
better,  that  what  is  unnecessary  should   be 
spoken,  than  that  what  is  necessary  should  be 
omitted?  And   who   can  tell   what  is  neces- 
sary, till  he  has  heard?  Patience  in  a  ju.dgc 
ouoht  to  be  considered   as  one  of  the  chief 

o 

branches  of  his  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  of  jus- 
tice. See  Plin.  b.  vi.  v\).  2.  In  England, 
there  is  no  (lan2;er  of  arbitrary  lulcs,  to  gratify 
the  impatience  of  the  court,  or  to  slide  jus- 
tice, 'i'he  province  of  juries,  since  tlie  late 
declaratory  act  in  iIh;  case  of  libels,  is  now 
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better  understood ;  and  every  judge  is  taught, 
that  a  cause  is  tried  before  him,  not  by  him. 
It  is  his  to  expound  the  law,  and  wait,  with 
temper,  for  vthe  verdict  of  those,  whom  the 
constitution  has  entrusted. 

(h)  Pompey's  third  consulship  was  A.  U.  C. 
702;  before  Christ,  5'2.  He  was  at  first  sole 
consul,  and  in  six  or  seven  months  Metellus 
Scipio  became  his  colleague. 

(c)  The  centumviri,  a.,s  mentioned  s.  vii. 
note  (c),  were  a  body  of  men  composed  of 
three  out  of  every  tribe,  for  the  decision  of 
such  matters  as  the  praetors  referred  to  their 
judgment.  The  nature  of  the  several  causes, 
that  came  before  that  judicature,  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  book  De  Oratore. 

(d)  The  question  in  this  cause  before  the 
centumviri  was,  whether  Clusinius  Figulus, 
the  son  of  Urbinia,  fled  from  his  post  in  bat- 
tle, and,  being  taken  prisoner,  remained  in 
captivity  during  a  length  of  time,  till  he  made 
his  escape  into  Italy ;  or,  as  was  contended 
by  Asinius  Pollio,  whether  the  defendant  did 
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not  serve  under  two  mastei-s,  who  practised 
physic,  and,  being;  discharged  by  them,  \  olun- 
tarily  sell  lyniself  as  a  slave  ?  See  Qiiintihan, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 


Section  XXXIX. 

(a)  The  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a 
tight  cloak,  or  mantle,  like  that  which  the 
Romans  used  on  a  journey.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Milo,  argues  that  he,  who  wore 
that  inconvenient  dress,  was  not  hkely  to 
liave  formed  a  design  against  the  life  of  any 
man.  Apparet  titer  essef  inaidiatur ;  utcr 
nihil  cogitaret  f/iali :  cum  alter  xtheretur 
in  rheda,  penulaius,  una  sedtret  uxor.  Quid 
horum  non  impeditisaimum  ?  1  est  if  us?  an 
xehicuium?  an  comes?  A  travelling  cluak 
could  give  neither  grace  nor  dignity  to  an 
orator  at  the  bar.  'Jhe  business  was  trans- 
acted in  a  kind  of  cliat  with  the  judges:  what 
room  ibr  elo([ucnce,  and  that  counnanding 
action,  which  springs  from  tliei  inntionsot  the 
soul,  and  inHamcs  every  breast  with  kinchcd 
passions.?  'i'he  cold  inanimate  (M.itor  is  de- 
scribed, by  Quintilian,  speaking  with  his  hand 
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under  his  robe;  manum  intra  pallium  coiiH-^ 
nens. 

Section  XL. 

(fl)  Maternus  is  now  drawing  to  a  con- 
'  elusion,  and,  therefore,  calls  to  mind  the  pro- 
position with  which  he  set  out;  viz.  that  the 
flame  of  oratory  is  kept  alive  bj  fresh  ma- 
terials, and  alwavs  blazes  forth  in  times  of 
danger  and  public  commotion.  The  unim- 
passioned  style,  which  suited  \he  areopagus 
of  Athens,  or  the  courts  of  Rome,  where  the 
advocate  spoke  by  an  hour-glass,  does  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  genuine  eloquence.  The 
orations  of  Cicero  for  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  and 
king  Dejotarus,  were  spoken  before  Cciesar, 
when  he  "was  master  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
those  speeches,  what  have  we  to  admire,  ex-^ 
cept  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of- 
diction?  How  different  from  the  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and  icldrlwind  of  passion,  that  roused, 
inflamed,  and  commanded  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  against  Catiline  and  Marc  Antony  ! 

(/;)  For  the  account  of  Cicero's  death  by 
Vellcius  Paterculus,  see  s.  xvii.  note(e).    Ju-- 
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venal  ascribes  the  murder  of  the  o-reat  Ro- 
man  orator  to  the  second  Phihpic  against 
Antony, 


-Ridenda  pocmata  malo, 


Quam  te  conspicuse  divina  Philippica  famx, 
Volverls  a  prima  quce  proxima. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  124', 

I  rather  would  be  Mxvius,  thrash  for  rhymes 
Like  his  ;  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 
Than  the  Phi/ippic,  f ually  divine, 
Which  is  inscrib'd  the  second,  should  be  mine. 

Drydeh's  Juvenal. 

What  Cicero  says  of  Antoniiis,  the  celebrated 
orator,  may  beaj^phcd  to  himself:  That  head, 
which  defended  the  commonwealth,  was 
shewn  from  that  very  rostrum,  where  the  heads 
of  so  many  Romcm  citizens  had  been  saved 
by  his  clociuence.  In  liis  ipsis  rostrisy  in  (/ui- 
btis  illc  rcmpiiblicam  cu?is(afitissi/ne  consul  clc- 
J'enderat,  positum  caput  Ulud  f'liit,  a  (juo  cnuit 
midtoncm  civiiim  at  pit  a  scrvata.  Cicero  Dc 
Oratorc,  lib.  iii.  s.  10. 

Section  X  I  ill. 
{(i)  The    urbanity    with    which     the     Di.i- 
lo^ue  is  conducted,  and  the  pi  rrict  luuiuony 
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•\yith  ^vhicli  the  speakers  take  leave  of  each 
other,  caauot  but  leave  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  tast^.  It 
hasi  some  resemblance  to  tlie  conclusion  of 
Cicero's  Dialo2;ue  De  Natura  Deorum. 
la  both  tracts,  we  have  a  specimen  of  tiie  po-. 
liteness  with  which  the  ancients  managed  a 
conversation  on  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
and  by  the  graces  of  style  brought  the  way  of 
instructing  by  dialogue  into  fashion.  A  mo- 
dem writer,  whose  poetical  genius  cannot  be 
too  niuch  admired,  chooses  to  call  it  a  Jiip- 
pen/  K'oy  of  writiug.  He  advises  his  coun- 
trymen ti>,  abandon  it  altogether;  and  this 
for  a  notable  reason :  because  the  Hev.  Dr. 
HiU'd  (now  Bishop  of  Worcester)  has  shewn 
the  true  use  of  it.  Tiiat  the  dialogues  of 
that  amiable  writer  have  an  intrinsic  value, 
caupot  be  denied  :  they  contain  a  fund  of  re- 
fiectipp^  they  allure  by  the  elegance  of  the 
&tyle,  aud  they  bring  us  into  company  with 
n\QWy  whom  we  wish  to  hear,  to  know,  and 
to  admire.  Wiiile  we  have  such  conversa- 
tion-pieces, not  to  mention  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  public 
taste,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  not  easily  be 
tutored  to  reject  a  mode  of  composition,  in 
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whicli  the  pleasing  and  useiul  are  so  happily 
blended.  1  he  present  Dialogue,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  proved,  beyond  a  controversy,  to 
be  the  work  of  Tacitus;  but  it  is  also  tme,  that 
it  cannot,  with  equal  probability,  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  writer.  It  has  been  retained  in 
almost  every  edition  of  Tacitus ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  claims  a  place  in  a  translation  which 
professes  to  give  all  the  works  of  so  fine  a 
writer. 


[    S16    J 


COXCLUSIOK, 

The  Author  of  these  voUimes  has  now 
o-one  throash  the  difficult  task  of  translatiui^ 
Tacitus,  with  the  superadded  labour  of  sup- 
plements to  give  continuity  to  the  narrative, 
and  notes  to  illustrate  such  passages  as  seemed 
to  ^va^t  explanation ;  but  he  cannot  lay  down 
his  pen,  without  taking  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing a  few  w^ords  to  the  reader.  As  what  he 
has  to  ofler,  relates  chiefly  to  himself,  it  shall 
be  very  short.  He  has  dedicated  many  years 
of  his  life  to  this  imdertaking;  and  though, 
durino-  the  whole  time,  he  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  many 
gentlemen  of  taste  and  learning,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  their  opinion,  or 
guiding  himself  by  their  advice.  Amidst  the 
hurry  of  life,  and  the  various  pursuits,  in 
which  all  arc  engaged,  how  could  he  hope, 
tliat  anv  one  would  be  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
tliedoubts, the  difficulties,  and  minute  niceties 
w  Inch  must  inevitably  occur  in  a  writer  of  sov 
peculiar  a  genius  as  Tacitus?  He  was  unwill- 
in":  to  be  a  troublesome  visitor,  and,  bv  con- 
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sequence,  has  been  obliged,  tliroiiiiUout  the 
whole  of  his  work,  to  trust  to  his  own  juJ»r- 
ment,  such  as  it  is.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
do  all  the  justice  in  his  power  to  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity;  but  whether  he 
has  toiled  with  fruitless  industry,  or  has  in  any 
degree  succeeded,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others. 

lie  is  now  at  the  end  of  liis  lal)ours,  and 
ready,  after  the  example  of  ]\ront(\s(|uieu,  to 
cry  out  with  the  voyager  in  Virgil,  ituUain  ! 
Italiajn!  But  whether  he  is  to  land  on  :i 
peaceful  shore  ;  whether  the  men,  ^^ho  de- 
light in  a  wreck,  arc  to  rush  upon  him  witii 
hostile  pens,  which  in  their  hands  are  pitch- 
forks; whether  his  cargo  is  tt)  be  condiMuiied, 
and  he  himself  to  be  wounded,  maimed,  and 
lacerated,  a  little  time  will  discover.  S\ic\i 
critics  will  act  as  their  nature  promj)ts  tlu'in. 
Should  they  crij  havoc,  und  let  ulip  the  Ju^s 
of  war,  it  may  be  said. 

Quod   genus   hoc   homlnum,    qua:ve  hunc  tain  bjrbara 

morem 
Permittit  Patrin  ?  I  lospltio  proiui)eniur  arena:  j 
Bella  cient,  primacjue  veiant  conMitore  tcrri. 


SIS  CONCLUSION. 

This,  they  may  say,  is  anticipating  complaint; 
but,  in  the  worst  that  can  happen,  it  is  the 
only  compkiint  this  writer  will  ever  make,  and 
the  only  answer  they  will  ever  receive  from 
his  pen. 

It  is  from  a  very  different  quarter  that  the 
translator  of  Tacitus  waits  for  solid  criticism. 
The  men,  as  Pliny  observes,  who  read  with 
malignity,  are  not  the  only  judges.  Neqiie 
ernrn  soli  judkant,  qui  maligne  legitnt.  The 
scholar  will  see  detects,  but  he  will  pronounce 
with  temper:  he  will  know  the  difficulty,  and, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps  the  impossibility,  of 
giving  in  our  language  the  sentiments  of  Ta- 
citus with  the  precision  and  energy  of  the 
original ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  an  attempt  to  make  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  English  literatnre,  carries 
■with  it  a  plea  of  some  merit.  While  the 
French  could  boast  of  having  many  valuable 
translations  of  Tacitus,  and  their  most  emi- 
nent authors  were  still  exerting  themselves, 
with  emulation,  to  improve  upon  their  pre- 
decessorsj  the  present  writer  saw,  with  regret, 
that  tliis  country  had  not  so  much  as  one 
translation,  which  could  be  read,  without  dis- 
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gust,    by   any   person  acquainted    with  the 
idiom  and    structure  of   our  laniTua^Te.     To 
supply  the  deficiency  has  been  the  ambition 
of  the   translator.      He  persevered   with  ar- 
dour;  but,   his  work   beino-  fnuslicd,  ardour 
subsides,  and  doubt  and  anxiety  take  their 
turn.'    Whatever  the  event  may  be,  the  con- 
scious pleasure  of  having  employed  his  time 
in  a  fair  endeavour  will  remain   with    him. 
For  the  rest,  he  submits  his  labours  to  the 
public ;  and,  at  that  tribunal,  neither  flushed 
with  ho])e,  nor  depressed  by  feai*,  he  is  pre- 
pared, with  due  acquiescence,   to  receive  a 
decision,  which,  fiom  his  t)\vn  experience  on 
former  occasions,   lie  has   reason  to  persuade 
himself  will  be  founded  in  truth  and  candour. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE; 


OR, 


INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  RIVERS,  ic. 
MENTIONED  IN  THESE  VOLUMES. 


A. 

AcHAIA,  often  taken  for  part  of  Peloponnesus,  but  in  Ta- 
citus generally  for  all  Greece. 

ACTIUM,  a  promontory  of  Eplrus,  now  called  the  Cape  of 
Tigolo,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony. 

Addua,  a  river  rising  in  the  country  of  the  GrUons,  and  in 
its  course  separating  Milan  from  the  territory  of  the  Venetians, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Po,  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Cremona. 
It  is  now  called  the  Adda. 

Adiabene,  a  district  of  Assyria,  so  called  from  tlie  rlv«r 
Adiaba}  Adiabeni,  the  people. 

AdraNA,  now  the  Edcr ;  a  river  that  flowg  near  U'aldcck-, 
in  the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
JFiser. 

Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Adrlmetum,  a  riioenician  colony  in  Africa,  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  I>eptis  Minor. 

MoiJi,  a  people  of  Ancient  Gaul,  near  what  is  now  called 
Autun,  in  Lower  Burgundy. 

iEoEiE,  a  maritime  town  of  Ciliciaj  now  Aias  Kala. 

iEttEAN  Sea,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  be, 
ttvceu  Greece  and  A«ia  Minor  ;  now  th«  JiJupclagu. 

a2 
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JEaivM,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus  j  now  tb^ 
Morea. 

-^NUS,  a  river  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  run- 
ning thence  into  the  Danube. 

^oui,  a  people  of  Ancient  Latium. 

Africa  generally  means  in  Tacitus  that  part,  which  was 
made  a  proconsular  province,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  ca- 
pital, now  the  teiTitory  of  Tunis. 

Agrippinensis  Colonia,  so  called  from  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  mother  of  Nero,  and  afterwards 
wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  This  place  is  now  called  Co' 
logne,  situate  on  the  Rhine. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  the  residence  of  the 
Alban  kings  ;  destroyed  by  TuUus  Hostilius. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ibe- 
ria, on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Armenia, 
and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus. 

Al^inganum  ;  no\V  Albingn,  to  the  west  of  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cente. 

AlBIS,  now  the  Elbe;  a  river  that  rises  in  the  confines  of 
Silesia,  and,  after  a  wide  circuit,  falls  into  the  German  sea. 
below  Hamburgh. 

Albium  Intemeliumj  now  VivfimigUa,  south-west  of 
the  territory  of 'Genoa,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Monaco  and  S.  Remo. 

AlhsiA,  a  tov.Ti  In  Celtic  Gaul,  situate  on  a  hill.  It  was- 
besieged  by  Julius  Caesar.   "See  his  Commentaries,  lib.  vii, 

S.77- 

Alexandria,  a  principal  city  of  iEgypt,  built  by  Alexan- 
'  der  the  Great,  on  the  Mediterranean  5  fam.ous  for  the  library 
begun  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  consisting  at  last  of  seveR' 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  till  in  Caesar's  expedition  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Aliso,  a  fort  built  by  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  in 
the  part  of  Germany  now  called  Westphalia,  near  the  city  of 
fader  born. 
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Allia,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  into  the  Tiber,  about  forty 
miles  from  Rome  j  famous  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman* 
by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus. 

AllobR'.ges,  a  people  of  Narbon  Gaul,  situate  betweea 
the  Rliodanus  and  the  Lacus  Lemanus. 

Alps,  a  range  of  high  mountains  separating  Italy  from 
Gaul  and  Germany.  They  are  distinguished  into  dilfereut 
parts,  under  several  names,  such  as,  the  Maritime  Alps,  near 
Genoa  J  the  Cultlan  Alps,  separating  Dauphine  from  Piedmont; 
the  Graiaii  Alps,  beginning  from  Mount  Cenis,  where  the  Cot' 
^iff«  terminate,  and  extending  to  Great  St.  Bernard  j  the  Pf/i- 
nine  Alpa,  extending  from  west  to  east  to  the  llhctian  Alps,  the 
Alpes  Xuriccp,  and  the  fannonian  Alps,  as  far  as  the  springs  of 
the  Kulpc.  Their  height  in  some  places  is  almost  incredible. 
They  are  called  Alps,  from  Jlpen,  a  Celtic  term  for  high 
mountains. 

Altinum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  on  the  Adria- 
tic 3  now  in  ruins,  except  a  tower,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
A  It  i  no. 

Amaxus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  separating  it  from  Cillci.i ; 
now  called  Montagna  Ncros  by  the  inhabitants  j  that  it,  tho 
watry-  mountain,  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets. 

Amathus,  a  maritime  town  of  Cyprus,  consecraled  to 
Venus,  witli  an  ancient  temple  of  Adouis  and  Venus :  it  is 
now  called  Limnso. 

Amazonia,  a  country  near  the  river  ThermoJon,  in  Pontus. 

Amisia,  now  the  Etns ;  a  river  of  Germany  that  falls  into 
the  German  sea,  near  Embden. 

Amorgos,  an  inland  in  the  ..Egcan  sea,  noir  Amorgo. 

A.MYDis,  a  town  near  the  gulph  of  that  name,  on  the  coait 
of  Latium  in  Italy. 

Anagnia,  a  town  of  ancient  Latium  j  now  Atiagni,  thirty 
six  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome. 

Anc.ona,  a  port  town  in  Italy,  situate  on  the  gulf  of 
Venice. 

A-NDiiCAVl,  now  Anjou, 
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Anemdrium,  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  with  a  maritime 
town  of  the  same  name  near  it.     See  Pomponius  Mela. 

Angrivarians,  a  German  people,  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Weser,  near  Osnaburg  and  Minden. 

Ansibarii,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Antioch,  or  Antiochia,  the  capital  of  Syria,  called  Epl- 
daphic,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  tlie  name  of  An- 
tioch.    It  is  now  called  Antakia. 

Antipolis,  now  Antibcs,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Nice. 

Antium,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Volsci,  situate  on  the  Tus* 
can  Sea  j  the  birth-place  of  Nero.  Two  Fortunes  were  wor- 
shipped there,  which  Suetonius  calls  Fortunuc  Antiates,  and  Mar- 
tial, Sorores  Antii.  Horace's  Ode  to  Fortune  is  well  known  — 

0  Diva  gratum  quce  regis  Antiiim. 
The  place  is  now  called  Capo  d'Avzo. 

Antona,  now  the  Avon.     See  Camden. 

AoRSi,  a  people  inhabiting  near  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  now 
the  eastern  part  of  Tartary,  between  the  Neiper  and  the  Don. 

Apamea,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  the  banks  of  the  Maeau- 
der;  now  Aphiom-Kara-Hisar. 

Apenninus,  now  the  Apennine,  a  ridge  of  mountains  nm- 
ning  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  extremely  high,  yet  short 
of  the  Alps.     Its  name  is  Celtic,  signifying  a  high  mountain. 

Aphrodisium,  a  town  of  Curia  in  Thrace,  on  the  Euxine. 

Ai'OLLONlDiA,  a  city  of  Lydia. 

Apulia,  a  territory  of  Italy,  along  the  gulf  of  Venice  j 
ROW  Capifanate,  Oiranfo,  &c. 

Aquileia,  a  large  city  of  the  Veneti,  and  formerly  a  Ro- 
man colony,  near  the  river  Natiso,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Venice. 

Aqjjinum,  a  town  of  the  Ancient  Latins  j  now  Aquino,  but 
almost  in  ruins. 

Aquitania,  a  division  of  Ancient  Gaul,  bounded  by  the 
Garumna  (now  Garonne),  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean. 

Arabia,   an  extensive  country  of  Asia,   reaching   from 
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iGgypt  to  Chaldea.     It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  ArabiOy 
Pefrcca,  Deserta,  and  Fdix. 

Arar,  or  Araris,  a  river  of  Gaul ;  now  the  Saonc. 
Araxes,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  runs  from  norl^ 
to  south,  and  fails  into  the  Euphrates, 

Arbela,  a  city  of  Ass^'da,  famous  for  the  battle  betweca 
Alexander  and  Darius. 

Arcadia,  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus; 
mountainous,  and  only  tit  for  pasture  3  therefore  celebrated 
by  bucolic  or  pastoral  poets. 

ArdeNj  Ardueniia,  in  Tacitus;  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Arenacum,  an  ancient  town  in  the  island  of  Batavia;  n<n? 
Arnheim,  in  Guelderland. 

Aricia,  a  town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mons 
Albanus,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  Rome.     The 
grove,  called  Arkinum  Nemus,  was  in  the  vicinity. 
Arii,  a  people  of  Asia. 

Ariminlm,  a  town  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ariminus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Armenia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  having  Aibania  and  Iberia 
to  the  north,  and  Mount  Taurus  and  Mesopotamia  to  the 
south:  divided  into  tlie  Greater,  which  extends  eastward 
to  the  Caspian  Seaj  and  the  Lesser,  to  the  west  of  tlie 
Grkater,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Eupliratcsj  now 
called  Turconiania. 

AiiNUS,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which  visits  Florence  in  its 
course,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Pisa. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  running 
between  Tigranocerta  and  Ariaxata,  and  failing  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Art  AX  ATA,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  situate  on  the  river 
Araxes. 

Arverni,  a  people  of  Ancient  Gaul,  inhabiting  near  tie 
Loire;  their  chief  city  Anernum,  now  L'leruiuiit,  llic  capit;«l  of 
Amergne. 

AscALON,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  situate  on  tht 
Mediterranean ;  now  Siulvna. 
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AsciBURGiUM,  a  citadel  on  the  Rhin?,  where  the  Roman* 
stationed  a  camp  and  a  garrison. 

Ateste,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice^  situate  to  the 
south  of  Patavium. 

Atria,  a  town  of  the  Venetij  on  the  river  Tartarus^  be- 
tween the  Padus  and  the  Athesis,  now  the  Adige. 

Augusta  TaurinoruMj  a  town  of  the  Taurini,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  ;  now  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

AUGUSTODUNUM,  the  capital  of  the  TEdui;  now  Autun,  in 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  It  took  its  name  from  Augustus 
Caesar. 

AuRiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain;  now  Orcnsc,  in  Galicia. 

AuzEA,  a  strong  castle  in  Mauritania. 

AvENTicuM,  the  capital  of  the  Helvetii  j  by  the  Germans 
called  JFi/lisburg,  by  the  French  Avenches. 


B. 


E  ACTRI  ANi,  a  people  inhabiting  a  part  of  Asia,  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Oxus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

BaIjE,  a  village  of  Campania,  between  the  promontoiy  of 
Misenum  and  Puteoli  (now  Pozzuulo),  nine  miles  to  the  west 
of  Naples. 
,  Baleae^s,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,   of 
which  Majorca  and  Minorca  are  the  chief. 

BastaRNI,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  led  a  wandering 
life  in  the  vast  regions  betweea  the  Vistula  and  the  Pontic 
sea. 

Batavia,  ail  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  German  sea.  See  Annals,  book  ii.  s.  6;  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  s.  xxix.  note  (a). 

Batavodurum,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Bataviaj  now,  as 
some  of  the  commentators  say,  ]Vijk-te-Ditiirstedc. 

BebryacuMj  or  BsDRYACUiMj  a  village  situate  between 
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Verona  and  Cremona  j    famous    for  two  successive  defeats  j 
that  of  Otho,  and  soon  after  that  of  Vitellius. 

Belgic  Gaul,  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the 
!Marne  to  the  west,  the  Rhine  to  the  east,  and  the  Germaa 
sea  to  the  north.  , 

Berytus,  now  Baruf,  in  Phoenicia. 

Bet  ASH,  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  now  called 
Brabant. 

BiTKYXiA,  a  proconsular  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  bv  the  Euxine  and  the  Pr'~'^ontic,  adjoining  to 
Troas,  over-against  Thrace  ;  now  Becsringi  il. 

BoETiCA,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Augustus  Caesar 
divided  the  Fartlier  Spain. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  in  the  country  now  called 
Bourboimois.     Tliere  was  also  a  n?.tton  of  the  same  name  ia 
Germany.     See  ]Mar,ner3  of  the  Germans,  s.  28. 
BONNA,  now  Bonn,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 
BoNONlA,  called  by  Tacitus  Bunoiiitnsis ;  now  Bologna,  ca- 
pital of  the  Bolognese  in  Itnly. 

BosPHORANi,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine  j  the  Tar- 
tars. 

BosPUORVS,  two  straits  of  the  sea  so  called  ;  one  Bosphortu 
Thracius,  new  the  si  rails  of  Constantinople  ;  the  other  Busp/iuius 
Cimmerius,  now  the  straits  of  Cajfa. 

BoviLi,^,  a  town  of  Latium,  near  Mount  Albanusj  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Road. 

Brigantes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire^  Lanca- 
shire,  Durham,  JVcstmoreland,  and  Cuinherland. 

Brixellum,  the  town  where  Otho  dispatched  himseU 
after  the  defeat  at  Bcdriurum ;  now  Brac/h,  in  the  territory  of 
licggio. 

Brixia,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  this  side  of  the  Po  ;  now  Brescia. 
Bructeri  ANS,  a  peoj)le  of  Germany,  situate  in  Westpha- 
lia.    See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  xxxiii.  note  fa). 

BrUNDUsium,  a  town  of  Calabria,  with  an  excellent  har- 
^ur,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  aftbrding  to  tlic  Roman* 
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Cereina,  an  island  in  the  INIeditcrranean,  to  the  noilh  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor  in  Africa  ;   now  called  Kcrkeiii. 

Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euxine,  over-against  Byzantium.  It  was  called  the  Cifij 
of  the  Blind.     See  Annals,  xii.  s.  63. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  what  we  now 
call  East  Friesland,  Bremen,  and  Lunenburg.  See  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  s.  35. 

Cheru&cans,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  Ancient  Ger- 
many, to  the  north  of  the  CuUi,  between  the  Elb  and  the  IVescr. 

ClBYRA,  formerly  a  town  of  Phrygia,  near  the  banks  of  the 
IMccander,  but  now  destroyed. 

CiLlciA,  an  extensive  country  in  the  Hither  zVsia,  bounded 
by  Mount  Taurus  to  the  north,  by  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
south,  by  Syria  to  the  east,  and  by  Pamphylia  to  the  west.  It 
was  one  of  the  provinces  reserved  for  the  management  of  the 
emperor. 

CiNlTHiANS,  a  people  of  Africa. 

ClRRHA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

CiRRHUS,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cqmmagene, 
and  not  far  from  Antioch. 

Girt  A,  formerly  the  capital  of  Numidia,  and  the  residence 
of  the  king.  It  is  now  called  Conatanfina,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers. 

Clit^,  a  people  of  Cilicia,  near  Mount  Taurus. 

Clunia,  a  city  in  the  Hither  Spain. 

CoLCHOS,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  east  of  the  Euxine, 
famous  for  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Argonautic 
Expedition,  and  the  Fair  Enchantress,  Medea. 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Asia.  One  of 
the  places  that  claimed  the  birth  of  Homer  ;  now  destroyed. 

CoMMAGENE,  a  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by  Amanus,  and  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Taurus. 

Coos.     See  Cos. 

CoKCYRA,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic;  now  Corfm.. 
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CoRiNTHLS,  a  city  of  Achai:i,  on  the  south  part  of  tlie 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent.  From 
its  situation  between  two  seas,  Horace  says, 
Bimarisvc  Corinthi  vixiiia. 
The  city  was  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Mummius  the 
Roman  general,  A.  U.  C.  60S.  It  was  afterwards  restored  to 
its  ancient  splendour,  and  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  retains 
Ihe  name  oi  Corinth. 

CoRMA,  a  river  in  Asiaj  mentioned  b)'  Tacitus  onlv. 

Corsica,  an  island  in  the  part  of  the  ■Mediterranean  calleii 
the  Sea  of  Liguria,  in  length  from  north  to  south  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  fifty  where  broadest.  To 
the  south  it  is  separated  from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  channel. 

Cos,  or  Coos,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  in 
the  yEgean  sea,  famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  ApcUes  j 
now  Sfan  Co. 

Cos  A,  a  promontory  of  Etruria ;  now  Moute  Ar^nttaro,  in 
Tuscany. 

Cremera,  a  river  of  Tusciny,  falling  into  tlie  Tiber,  .1 
little  to  the  north  of  Rome,  rendered  famous  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  Fabii. 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Italy,  built  .\.  U.  C.  536,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  year  822,  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  army  •f 
Vespasian,  in  the  war  with  Vitellius,  It  w.is  soon  rebuilt  by 
the  citizens,  with  the  exhortations  of  Vespasian.  It  is  now  .i 
flourishing  city  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  retains  the  name 
<&f  Cremona. 

CUM/E,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cape  Misenuni.  f.imous 
for  the  cave  of  theCumaean  Sybil. 

Ccsus,  a  river  in  Hungary,  that  falls  into  the  DnnuG**, 

CycL  \OK.s,  a  duster  of  islands  in  the  J?s%v^n  sea,  wicilM 
f^om  Cyclus,  the  orb  in  which  they  lie.  Tlieir  nan)e»  aoJ 
number  are  not  ascertained,     Strabo  reckon*  sixteen. 

Cyme,  a  mariiime  town  of  j'b-olia  in  Axii 

Cvrni's,  a  noble  island  opposite  to  the  nr.iit  of  Syria,  Un- 
merly  sacred  to  Venus,  whence  she  was  called  llic  f  :ypri;iti 
goddess. 
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CvBENE  (now  called  Ci/riii),  the  capital  of  Cyrenalca,  * 
district  of  Africa,  now  the  Desert  of  Baica.  It  stood  about 
eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  had  an  excellent  harbour. 

Cythera,  an  island  situated  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
formerly  sacred  to  \'enus,  and  thence  her  name  oi Cythaia. 
The  island  is  now  called  Cerii^u. 

CvTHNUs,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  in  the 
.^gean  Sea. 

Cyzicus,  a  city  of  IMysia,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  rendered 
famous  by  the  long  siege  of  Milhridates,  which  at  last  was 
raised  by  Lucullus, 


B. 

Tf'iClA,  a  country  extending  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
tlie  Euxine,  comprising  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Moldavia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  west,,  towards 
Germany,  were  called  Daci ;  those  to  the  east  towards  the 
Euxine  were  called  Getcc.  The  whole  country  was  reduced 
by  Trajan  to  a  Roman  province. 

Dahje,  a  people  of  Scythia,  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
■with  the  iVIassagetae  on  the  eust.  Virgil  calls  them  hidomitique 
Bakr. 

Dalmatia,  an  extensive  country  bordering  on  Macedonia 
and  Maesia,  and  having  the  Adriatic  to  the  south. 

DaNDARID-E,.  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine.  Brotier 
fays  that  some  vestiges  of  the  nation,  and  its  name,  still  exist 
at  a  place  called  Dandars. 

Danube,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  It  rises  in  Suabia, 
and  after  visiting  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  taking  thence 
a  prodigious  circuit,  fidls  at  last  into  the  Black,  or  Euxine  sea. 
jSee  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  i  note  Cg). 

Delos,  the  central  island  of  the  Cyclades,  famous  in  my- 
tiiology  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
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Delphi,  a  famous  inland  town  of  PlK>cis  ia  Greece,  whT» 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  situate  near  the  foot  of  Mouut 
Parriassus, 

Denthf.li  ATE  Lands,  a  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  ihm 
iay  between  Laconia  and  Messenia  j  often  disputed  by  tlioae 
states. 

Dkrmo  VA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Tran^padann  ;  it  runs  into  the 
OJlius  (uow  Ogdo),  and  through  that  channtl  into  the  To. 

DlvoDURUM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situate  on  the  Mo- 
selle, on  (he  sjjot  where  Mctz  now  stands. 

DoNUSA,  or  DoNYSA,  an  i.->bnd  in  the  ^^gean  sea,  not  f:\r 
from  Xavos.  Virgin  has,  DaccJuitaim^ue  J^-^ii  Xasoit,  ua- 
dctnque  Dunysam. 

J)YRRACUiL"M,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  Its  }  ort 
answered  to  that  of  Brundusiuni,  affording  a  ccaveuiect  pau« 
age  to  Italy. 


EcBATANA,  the  ca-  iral  of  Media  ;  now  Ilawalar. 

EnESSA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  ;   now  Onhoa,  or  Or  fa. 

Klkph.vntinf.,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  uol  far  fromSyenfy 
ai  which  bst  place  stood  ihe  tuoit  advanced  liuiuan  garribou*. 
Notitia  Imperii. 

El-EL.Sfs,  a  distnct  oi  Attica  ne^r  tlie  ses-coast,  sicred  ta 
Ceres,  where  the  Eleasiniau  mysteries  were  i>erfornje/l;  uour 
iii  ruins. 

Elym.i-:!,  a  people  bordcriii<j  on  tl>e  gulf  of  Per<i.i, 

E M ESI T A,  a  city  of  Spain  ;  now  Mi/ ula  in  the  provtiux 
of  liilrumadoura. 

Ephesijs,  an  ancirnt  and  celebrated  city  of  Tonia,  in  Akia 
Minor;  now  Et'cvj.  It  wai  the  binh-plate  of  Hexaclitu*.  (iie 
weeping  philosopher. 

EpidaphNK,  a  town  in  Syria,  not  far  from  Antuxb. 

Eporeuia,  a  town  at  tlic  fool  of  the  A)p«,  afirrwxrdt  a 
Roman  colony  ;  now  Juno,  or  Jura,  a  city  vl  rioJujont. 
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Ertnde,  a  river  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Erithr.^,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Etruria,  a  district  of  Italy,  extending  from  the  boundary 
of  Liguria  to  the  Tiber ;  now  Tuscany. 

EUBQ-.A,  an  island  near  the  coast  o{ Attica;  now  Ncgrnpont. 

Euphrates,  a  fiver  of  Asia,  universally  allowed  to  take 
its  rise  in  Armenia  Major.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
running  through  Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Seleucia.  It 
bounds  Mesopotamia  on  the  west. 

EuxiNE,  or  PoNTUS  EuxiNUS  ;  now  the  Black  Sea. 


F. 

Ferentinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  Italy;  now  FerentinOp 
in  the  Campania  of  Rome. 

Ferentum,  a  town  of  Etruria  j  now  Ferenti. 

Feronia,  a  town  in  Etruria. 

FlDEN^,  a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The  place  v.'here  the 
ruins  of  Fidenae  are  seen,  is  now  called  Castello  Giubilco. 

Flamminian  Way,  made  by  Flamminius  A.  U.  C.  533, 
from  Rome  io  A  rind  mim,  a  town  of  Umbria,  oi- Romana,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It 
is  now  called  Rimini. 

Flevus,  a  branch  of  thie  Nile,  that  emptied  itself  into  the 
Lakes,  which  have  been  long  since  absorbed  by  the  Zt/i/derzee. 
A  castle,  called  FIcriim  Cadellum,  was  built  there  by  Drusus., 
the  father  of  German icus. 

FoRMU.,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  to  the  south-east  of 
Cajeta.     The  ruins  of  the  place  are  still  visible. 

FOROJULIUM.      See  FoRUM  JULIUM. 

FoRUM  Allieni,  now  Ferrare,  on  the  Po. 

Forum  Julium,  a  Roman  colony  in  Gaul,  founded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  compleied  by  Augustus,  with  an  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  llie  ri\  er  Argcn-^,  capable  of  receiving  a  large 
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fleet.  The  ruins  of  two  moles  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
are  still  to  be  seen.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  iv.  note  (a).  The 
place  is  now  called  Frejus. 

Frisii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  o{ FrieslancL  See  Manneri 
of  the  Germans. 

FuNDANi  MoNTES,  now  Fondi,  a  city  of  Naples,  on  th* 
confines  of  the  Pope's  dominions. 


G. 


Gabii,  a  town  of  Latium,  between  Rome  and  Preneste. 
A  particular  manner  of  tucking  up  the  gown,  adopted  by  the 
Roman  consuls  when  they  declared  war  or  attended  a  sacrifice, 
was  called  Cinctus  Gabinus,     The  place  now  extinct. 

G^TULi,  a  people  of  Africa,  bordering  on  Mauritania. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogr.ecia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  between  Cappaducia,  Pontus,  and  Pap/ilu^unia ;  now 
called  C/iiu»g(ire. 

GaliLjEA,  the  northern  part  of  Canaan,  or  Palestine, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pkxiticia,  on  the  south  by  Samaria,  on 
the  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mtditerranean. 

Gallia,  the  country  of  ancient  Gaul,  now  France.    It  was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  Gallia  Cinalpiiui,  viz.  Gaul  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  with  tlie  Rubicon  for  its  bound;<r)'  to 
the  soutli.    It  was  also  called  Gallia  Tuvalu,  from  the  use  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Fo^a.    It  was  likewise  called 
Gallia  Trampadana,  orCispadana,  with  respect  to  Rome.    The 
second  great  division  of  Gaul  was  Gallia  'Frmnalpina,  or  UUr- 
riiir,  being,  with  respect  to  Rume,  on  the  other  side  of  llie 
Alps.    It  was  also  called  Gulliu  Cornata,  from  the  p-opic  wear- 
ing their  hair  long,  which  the  Ron)3ns  wore  shrjft.     1  he 
southern  part  wasGALLlANA«BONKN.sLS,A'rt»/'wnr;au/,  c.nlK-d 
likewise  Braccata,  from  the  useof^/mcif,  or  breeches,  uhii  h 
were  no  part  of  the  Roman  dress;   now  lAtiii;nrdoc,  Duuf-hintj, 
and  Frovcncc.     For  the  other  divisions  uf  Gaul  on  this  siJc  ol 
VOL.  vill.  b 
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the  Alps,  into  Gallia  Belgica,  Ccltica,  Aquitanica,  further  snb- 
divided  by  Augustus,  see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  1, 
note  (a). 

Gakamentes,  a  people  in  the  interior  part  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending over  a  vast  tract  of  country  at  present  little  known. 

Garizim,  a  mountain  of  Samaria,  famous  for  a  temple 
built  on  it  by  permission  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

Gelduba,  not  far  from  Novesium  (now  Nui/s,  in  tlie  elec- 
torate of  Cologne)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Gemonli^;,  a  place  at  Rome,  into  which  were  thrown  the 
bodies  of  malefactors. 

Germani  A,  Ancient  Germany,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Vistula  (the  Weissel),  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  west 
by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Danube.  A  great  part 
of  Gaul,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  was  also  called 
Germany  by  Augustus  Caesar,  Germania  Cisrhenaiia,  and  by 
him  distinguished  into  Uppir  and  Lower  Germani/. 

GoTHONES,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  who  inhabited 
part  of  Poland,  and  bordered  on  the  Vistula. 

Graian  Alps,  Graise  Alpes,  supposed  to  be  so  called  front 
the  Greeks  who  settled  there.     See  Alps. 

Grinnes,  a  town  of  the  Batavi,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Vahalis  (now  the  IVaal),  in  the  territory  of  Utrecht. 

Gugerni,  a  people  originally  from  Germany,  inhabiting 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldre,  between  tlie  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse. 

Gyarus,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cydades,  rendered 
famous  by  being  allotted  for  the  banishment  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Juvenal  says,  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere 
dignitm,  si  vis  esse  uliquis. 


II. 


H.tMUS,  Mount,  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  from  Illy- 
ricum  towards  the  Eusine  sea  j  now  Mont  Argenlaro. 
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H^MONADENSIANS,  a  people  bordering  on  Cilicla, 

Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius, 
commonly  called  Dionysius  Halicarna'sensis. 

Helvetii,  a  people  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Allobro<Tes, 
situate  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  separated 
from  Gaul  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus  Lemanus. 

Heniochians,  a  people  dwelling  near  tlie  Euxlne  Sea. 

Herculaneum,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  Several  antiquities 
have  been  lately  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

Hercynian  Forest  :  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
breadth  could  not  be  traversed  in  legs  than  nine  days ;  and 
after  travelling  lengtliways  for  sixty  days,  no  man  reached  the 
extremity.     Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi,  s.  2g, 

HERMUNDURl,a  people  of  Germany,  in  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Upper  Saxony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sola, 
on  the  east  by  the  Elk',  and  on  tlie  south  by  the  Danube. 

Hiero-Ccsarea,  a  city  in  Lydia,  famous  for  a  temple  to 
the  Persian  Diana,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus. 

HisPALis,  a  town  of  Bcetica  in  the  Farther  Spain  ;  now 
Sctille  in  Andalusia. 

HisPANiA,  Spain,  otherwise  called  Iberia,  from  the  river 
Jberus.  It  has  tlie  sea  on  every  side,  except  that  next  to  (Jan!, 
^rom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pi/nnces.  During  the  time: 
of  the  republic,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Ulterior  and  Littruir,  tlie  Farllur  and  Jlit/ur  Spain. 
Augustus  divided  the  Fartlier  Spain  into  two  provinces,  Ziir/zca 
and  Luiitania.  The  Hither  Spain  he  called  Tarrucmrnsis,  and 
then  Spain  was  formed  into  three  provinces ;  Batica,  uuder 
the  management  of  the  senate  j  and  the  other  two  rcuned 
for  officers  appointed  by  the  prince. 

HoSTiLiA,  a  village  on  llic  Po ;  now  0»//^'//fl,  in  llie 
neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 

ll\PJf:v\,   a  small  city  in  l.ydi'i,  now  r.isrd  (^  tin;  t^imuid. 
IIyrcama,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Abia,   to  the  e'»t  of 
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the  Caspian  Sea,  with  Media  on  the  west,  and  Parthia  on  the 
south  ;  faipous  for  its  tigers.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same 
i;ame  in  Lydia. 


T. 

Iberia,  an  inland  country  of  Asia,  bounded  by  Mount 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  Albania  on  the  east,  by  Colchis 
and  part  of  Pontus  on  the  west,  and  by  Armenia  on  the  south. 
Spain  was  also  called  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus;  now  the 
Ebro. 

IrERUS,  a  noble  river  of  the  Hither  Spain ;  now  the 
Ebro. 

ICENI,  a  people  of  Britain ;  now  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 

Ilium,  another  name  for  ancient  Troy,  A  new  city,  nearer 
to  the  sea,  was  built  after  the  famous  siege  of  Troy,  and  made 
a  Roman  colony.  But,  as  was  said  of  the  old  city,  Etia>n 
periere  ruince. 

Illyricum,  the  country  between  Pannonia  to  the  north, 
and  the  Adriatic  to  the  south.  It  is  now  comprised  by  Dal" 
■mafia  and  Sdaronia,  under  the  respective  dominion  of  the  Ve- 
netians and  the  Turks. 

Insubria,  a  counUy  of  Gallia  Cisalpina;  now  the  M7a7i««. 

Intemelium.     SeeALBiuM  Intemelium. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
not  far  from  the  river  Liris.     It  is  Tiow  in  ruins. 
-    Ionian  Sea,  the  sea  that  washes  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  opposite  to  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

IsiCHi,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  towards  the  east. 

Istria,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  still  retaining  its 
ancient  name.  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Ttur/EA,  a  Tranyordan  district  of  Palestine,  now  Bacar. 
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J. 

Japha,  a  strong  place,  both  by  nature  and  art,  in  the 
Lower  Galilee,  not  far  from  Jotapatu  ;  now  Saphct. 

Jazyges,  a  people  of  Sarraatia  Europaea,  situate  on  this 
side  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  near  the  terri tor)'  of  Maroboduus, 
the  German  king. 

Jugantes,  said  by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the  Brigantes; 
hut  Brotier  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  a  distinct  people. 


L. 

Lacus  Lemanus,  now  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Langobardi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Brandenburg. 

Lanuvium,  a  town  of  Latiura,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome  ;  now  Civita  Lavinia. 

Laodicea,  a  town  ofPhrygia,  called,  to  distinguisli  it  from 
otlier  cities  of  the  same  name,  Laodicea  ad  Lycum.  Spon,  in 
his  account  of  his  travels,  says  it  is  rased  to  the  ground,  cx- 
eept  four  theatres  built  with  marble,  finely  polisiied,  and  in 
as  good  condition  as  if  they  were  modern  structures ;  now 
called  Ladik. 

Laodicea  ad  Mare,  a  considerable  town  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour. 

Latum,  the  country  of  ibe  Latini,  so  called  from  king 
I^atinusi  contained  at  first  within  narrow  bounds,  but  grratly 
enlarged  under  the  Alban  kings  and  the  Roman  contult,  by 
the  accession  of  the  TEqui,  Volsci,  Hornici,  &c. 

Lkch.v,lm,  the  west  port  of  Corinth,  whit h  the  people 
used  for  their  Italian  trade,  as  they  did  Cchihr^t  for  their 
eastern  or  A.sialic. 

Lri'Tis:  there  were   in  Africa  two  ancient  citiei  of  thr 
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name,  Leptis  magna,  and  Leptis  parva.  The  first  (now  called 
Lebedn)  was  in  the  territory  of  Tripoli ;  the  second,  a  town  on 
the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 

Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  J  the  birth-place  of  Sappho  :  now  called  Metclin. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  north  of  the  Lin- 
<^ones,  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse, 

LiGERis  ;  now  the  Loire. 

LiGURiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  divided  into  the  maritime, 
Ligi/s  Ova  ;  and  the  inland  Liguria;  both  between  the  Apen- 
nine  to  the  south,  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  west,  and  the  Po 
to  the  north-  It  contained  what  is  now  called  Ferrura,  an4 
the  territories  of  Genoa. 

LiNGONES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the 
country  about  Langrea  and  Dijon. 

LoNGOBARDi,  or  Langobordi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  See  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, s.  xl.  note  (a). 

Luc  A  IN  I  A,  a  country  of  Ancient  Italy;  now  called  the 

Basilicate. 

LuGDUNUM,  a  city  of  ancient  Gaul ;  now  Lyons. 

LugdunumBatavorum,  atownoftheBatavij  now  Lei/- 
den  in  Holland.  There  was  another  town  of  the  name  in 
Gallia  Celtica,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  (the  Saone)  and 
the  Rhodanus  (the  Rho7te),    The  place  is  now  called  Lyons. 

LuPPi  A,  a  river  of  Westphalia  ;  now  the  Lippe. 

LusiTANlA,  not  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  the  west  of 
Spain,  formerly  a  part  of  it. 

.  Lybia,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  all  Africa  3  but, 
properly  speaking,  it  was  an  interior  part  of  Africa. 

Lycia,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Pamphylia, 
Phrygia,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Lydi  A,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly  governed 
by  Croesus  ;  now  Carasia, 

Lygii,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Silesia,  and  also  part  of  Poland, 
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M. 


Macedonia,  a  large  countr)-,  rendered  fiimoiu  by  Thilip 
of  Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander;  now  a  province  of  ilie 
Turkish  empire,  bounded  by  Ser\'ia  and  Bulgaria  to  the  north, 
by  Greece  to  the  south,  by  Thrace  and  the  -tVrchipelago  to  tlic 
east,  and  by  Epirus  to  the  west. 

M.tOTis  Palls,  a  lake  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  still  known 
by  the  same  name,  and  reaching  from  Crira  Tartary  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  (the  Don). 

M.ESIA,  a  district  of  tlie  ancient  lllyricuni,  bordering  on 
Pannonia,  containing  what  is  now  called  Bulgaria,  and  part 
of  Scrxia. 

Magnesia:  there  were  anciendy  tliree  cities  of  die  name; 
one  in  Ionia,  on  the  Mseander,  which,  it  is  said,  was  given  to 
Themistocles  by  Artaxerxes,  widi  these  words,  to  furnish  his 
table  •with  bread ;  it  is  now  cztied  Guzel-IIissard,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey;  the  second  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Ly- 
dia;  but  has  been  destroyed  by  eardicjuakcs  :  the  third  Mag- 
nesia was  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  die  ^Egean  Sea. 

Magontiacim,  a  town  of  Gallia  liclgica ;  now  .IVt/j/:, 
situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 

Marcodurum,  a  village  of  Gallia  Belgica;  now  Dtrm  oa 
the  l\oer. 

Marcomanians,  a  people  of  Germany,  bet%veen  tjie 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ncckar.  They  removed  to  thy 
country  of  the  Eoii,  and  having  expelK-d  the  inlubiLints,  oc- 
cupied the  country  now  called  Uvhania.  Sec  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  xlii. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  the  Eartle;  Ai^ia,  near  tlu;  C"aspiaj>  Sea. 

Makiti.me  a  LI'S.    See  Alps. 

Maksaci,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Batavia,  inhabiting  the 
sea-coast. 

Marsi,  a  people  of  Italy,  wlio  dwelt  round  iJic  Lactit  Fu- 
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emus.  Another  people  called  Marsi,  in  Germany,  to  the 
south  of  the  Frisii,  in  the  country  now  called  Paderborne  and 
Munster. 

Massillia,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  polished  manners  and  learning;  now  Marseilles,  a. 
port  town  of  Provence, 

Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  in  Germany.  Their  ca- 
pital town  was 

Mattium,  supposed  now  to  be  Marpourg  in  Hesse. 

Mauritania,  a  large  region  of  Africa,  extending  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Mediterranean,  divided  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  into  Ccesariensis,  the  eastern  part,  and  Tingitana^  the 
■western.  It  had  Numidia  to  the  east,  and  Getuha  to  the 
south ;  and  was  also  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north. 
The  natives  were  called  Mauri,  and  thence  the  name  of 
Mauritania  ;  now  Barbary, 

Media,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,'bounded  on  the 
west  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Parthia,  on  the  north  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Persia.    Ecbatana  was  the  capital. 

Mediolanum,  now  Milan  in  Italy. 

MediomatricI;^  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  the 
diocese  of  Mentz, 

Melitene,  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 

Memphis,  a  city  of  ^Egypt,  famous  for  its  pyramids. 

Menapii,  a  people  of  Belgia  :  now  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

Mesopotamia,  a  large  country  in  the  middle  of  Asia  3  so 
called,  because  it  lies,  //-f^nj  Kora.iiuJv ,  between  two  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east. 

Messena,  or  Messana,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of 
Sicily,  on  the  strait  between  that  island  and  Italy.  It  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Messina. 

Mevania,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Clitumnus^  a  river 
that  runs  from  cast  to  west  into  the  Tiber, 

Miletus,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia;,  in  Asia  Minor  5  now 
totally  destroyed. 
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MiLvius  Pons,  a  bridge  over  tlie  Tiber,  at  tlie  distance  of 
two  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  I'la  Flamminia ;  now  called 
Ponte-Molle. 

MinturNjE,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  near 
the  river  Liris. 

MiSENUM  a  proraontor)'  of  Campania,  with  a  good  harbour, 
near  the  Sinus  Puteulanus,  or  the  bay  of  Naples,  on  tlie  north  side. 
Jt  was  the  station  for  the  Roman  fleets.     Now  Capo  di  Micaio. 

MiTYLENE,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  now 
gives  name  to  the  whole  island. 

MoNA,  an  island  separated  from  the  coast  of  the  Ordovicc* 
by  a  narrow  strait,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids.  Now  the 
isle  oi  Anglesey. 

M0N.ECI  PORTUS,  now  Monaco,  a  port  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa. 

MoRlNi,  a  people  of  Belgia,  inhabiting  the  diocese  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  the  country  about  St.  Omcr  and  Boulogne. 

MosA,  a  large  river  of  Belgic  Gaul ;  it  receives  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine,  called  Vahalis,  and  falls  into  the  Gernian  Ocean 
below  the  Britl.     It  is  now  the  Matsc,  or  Mtun-. 

MosELLA,  a  rivci  which,  running  through  I.orrain,  fall* 
into  the  Rhine  at  Coblcntz ;  now  called  the  Moselle. 

MosTENi,  the  common  name  of  the  pe»ple  and  their  town 
on  the  river  Hermus  in  Lydia. 

Ml'sulani,  an  independent  savage  jjcople  in  Africa,  ou 
the  confines  of  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania. 

MltiNA,  now  Modena,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  in  Italy. 

Myeina,  a  town  of -'I'o/j.v,  ox  jEulia,  in  the  Hither  .\»i3} 
now  Sander  Ilk. 


N. 


Nabalia,  tlie  name  of  tlie  cli.innd  made  by  Drunu  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  river  Salu  ;   now  the  Ysdl.     Sec  Annal«,  ii. 

s.  6. 
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NABATHiKi,  a  people  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red 
Se-a ;  comprehendhig  Arabia  Pctracn,  and  bounded  by  Pales- 
tine on  the  north. 

Nak,  a  river  which  rises  in  Umbria,  and,  falling  into  the 
lake  Vdinus,  rushes  thence  with  a  violent  and  loud  cascade, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber. 

Narbon  Gaul,  the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south,  and  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the  east. 

Naunia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  KwexNar;  now  Narnij 
In  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

Nauportum,  a  town  on  a  cognominal  river  in  Pannonia, 

N  AVA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  which  runs  north-east  into 
tire  west  side  of  the  Rhine  ;  now  the  Nahc. 

NavariA,  now  Noxara,  a  city  of  Milan. 

Nemetes,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  removed  to  the 
diocese  of  Spire,  on  the  Rhine. 

NiCEPHORUS,  a  river  of  Asia  that  washes  the  walls  of  Ti- 
gmiwccrta^  and  runs  into  the  Tigris;  D\4nxilk  says,  now  called 
K hah  our. 

NICOPOLIS  :  there  were  several  towns  of  this  name,  viz.  in 
^gypt,  Armenia,  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine,  &c.  A  town  of 
the  same  name  was  built  by  Augustus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
as  a  monument  of  his  victory  at  Actium. 

NiNOS,  the  capital  oi  Assyria ;  called  also  Ninete. 

KlsiBis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  tliis  day  called  Ncsihin. 

Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  north-east  of  Vesuvius. 
At  this  place  A^ugUhtus  breathed  his  last :  it  retains  its  old 
name  to  this  day. 

NoRicuM,  a  Roman  province,  bounded  by  the  Danube  on 
the  north,  by  the  Alpcs  Noi-iccc  on  the  south,  by  Pannonia  on 
the  east,  and  Vindelicia  on  the  west ;  now  containing  a  great 
part  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  &:c. 

NovESlUM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica 3  now 
Niiijs,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of 
€vl  gne. 
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NuCERiA,  a  city  of  Campania  j  now  Noccra. 

NuMlDiA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  oa 
jNIauritaniaj  and  bounded  to  the  north  by  tlie  Mediterranean ; 
now  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  ice.  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  king- 
dom oi  Algiers.  Syphax  was  king  ol  one  part,  and  Masinissa 
of  the  other. 


o. 


OcRicuLUM,  a  town  of  Umbrla,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Nar  and  the  Tiber  j  now  Otricoli,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoilt  to. 

Oeexsbs,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  counlr)'  be- 
tween the  two  Syrtes  on  the  Mediterranean.  Thi  ir  city  wnt 
called  Oea,  now  Tripoli. 

OdrysjE,  a  people  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Thrace, 
now  a  province  of  European  Turkey. 

Opitergiitm,  now  Oderzo,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 

Ordovices,  a  people  who  inhabited  what  we  now  call 
Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  Carnarxon,  and  Merionethshire,  in 
North  Wales. 

OsTi.A,  formeily  a  town  of  note,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
(on  the  south  side),  whence  its  name  j  at  this  day  it  lies  in 
ruins. 


P. 

Pauls,  anciently  called  V.ridanus  by  the  Greeks,  famous  fur 
he  fable  of  Phaeton  ;  it  receives  several  rivers  from  the  Alp« 
and  Apcnnine,  and,  running  from  west  to  cast,  diHclinr^'-s  it- 
self into  the  Adriatic.     It  is  now  called  the  I»o. 

Pagida,  a  river  in  Numidia  ;  its  modem  name  i«  not  a<- 
certained.  D'Anvillc  thinks  it  is  now  called  Fntato,  in  ll>c 
territory  of  Tripoli. 

Palis  M;i;otis  ;  sec  Mf.otis. 
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Pamphylia,  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  bounded  by 
Pisidia  to  the  norlli,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south. 

Panda,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Siraci ;  not 
well  known. 

Pandataria,  an  island  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  in  the  Sinus 
Puteolanus  (now  //  Go/Jo  di  NapuliJ,  the  place  of  banishment 
for  illustrious  exiles,  viz,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius,  and  many  others.  It  is  now  called  Vide  Sainic- 
Marie,  or  Santa  ]\[uria. 

Pannonia,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  bounded  by 
Maesia  on  the  east,  by  Noricum  on  the  west,  Dalmatia  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Danube  to  the  north ;  containing  part  of 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

Pannonian  Alps.     See  Alpes. 

Paphos  :  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  both  on  the 
•west  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  dedicated  to  Venus, 
who  was  hence  the  Pnyhian  and  the  Cyprian  goddess. 

Parthia,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  with  Media  on  the 
west,  Asia  on  the  east,  and  Hyrcania  on  the  north. 

Patavium,  now  Padua,  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

Peligni,  a  people  of  Samaium,  near  Naples. 

Peloponnesus,  the  large  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Greece, 
so  called  after  Felops,  viz.  Pelopis  Nesus.  It  is  joined  to  the 
rest  of  Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  lies  between 
the  TEgean  and  Ionian  seas.     It  is  now  called  the  Morea. 

VEtiHisjE.  Alpes.     See  Alps. 

Peegamos,  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Mysia,  situate 
on  the  Caicus,  which  runs  through  it.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Attains  and  his  successors.  This  place  was  famous  for  a 
royal  library,  formed,  with  emulation,  to  vie  with  tirat  of 
Alexandria  in  JEgypt.  The  kings  of  the  latter,  stung  with 
paltry  jealousy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paper.  Hence 
the  invention  of  parchment,  called  Pcrgamana  churta.  Plutarcli 
assures  us,  that  the  library  at  Pergamos  contained  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.    The  whole  collection  was  given  by 
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Marc  Antony  as  a  present  to  Cleopatra,  and  thus  ihe  two  li- 
braries were  consolidated  into  one.  In  about  six  or  seven 
centuries  afterwards,  the  volumes  of  science,  by  order  of  the 
Calilf  Omar,  served  for  a  fire  to  warm  the  baths  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  thus  perished  all  the  phi/sic  of  the  soul.  The  town 
subsists  at  this  day,  and  retains  the  name  of  Pergamus.  See 
Spon's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  Proponiis, 
now  called  Herackn. 

Perusia,  formerly  a  principal  city  of  Etriiria,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tiber,  with  die  famous  Imcus  Trasimrnus  to  the 
east.  It  was  besieged  by  Augustus,  and  reduced  by  famine. 
Lucan  has,  Perusina James.  It  is  now  called  Perugia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Pope. 

Pharsalia,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  rendered  famous  by  the 
last  battle  between  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Philadelphia  :  there  were  several  ancient  towns  of  this 
name.  That  which  Tacitus  mentions  was  in  Lydia,  birill 
by  Attalus  Philadelphus ;  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks,  .4liiK 
Schcyr. 

Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace; 
built  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  famous  for  tlie  battle  fought 
on  its  plains  between  Augustus  and  the  republican  party.  It 
is  now  in  ruins. 

Philifpopolis,  acity  of  Thr.3ce,  near  the  river  Utbrut.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Philip  oi  Macedon,  who  enlarged  il, 
and  augmented  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Picentia,  the  capital  of  tlie  P<crH/«ni  on  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
not  far  from  Naples. 

PiCENLM,  a  territory  of  Italy,  to  the  east  of  I'mbria,  and 
in  some  parts  extending  from  the  Apennine  to  llic  Adriatic- 
It  \ji  now  supposed  to  be  the  March  of  A  neon  a. 

PlR-EELs,  a  celebrated  port  near  Athens.  It  it  much  fre- 
quented at  this  day  j  its  name,  I'urto  Lionc. 

Pls^E,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave  name  to  the  htj  of 
Pisa,  Sinm  Pisanus. 
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Placentia,  a  town  in  Italy,  now  called  Placcnza,  in  the 
duchy  of  Parrfta. 

Planasia,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Etruria,  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea ;  now  Fianosu. 

Pompeii,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Herculaneum.  It  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

PoMPElopoLis:  there  wereancientlytwocitiesof  the  name  J 
one  in  Cilicia,  another  in  Paphlagonia. 

Pont  I  A,  an  island  in  the  Tuscan  Sea;  a  place  of  relegation 
or  banishment. 

PoNTUS,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  between 
Eithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  extending  along  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Euxine  or  the  Pontic  Sea,  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  It  had  that  sea  to  the  east,  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to 
the  north,  and  Mount  Hsemus  to  the  soutli.  The  wars  be- 
tween Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  Romans  are  well 
known. 

PRiENESTE,  a  town  of  Latium  to  the  south-east  of  Rome 
standing  very  high>  and  said  to  be  a  strong  place.     The  tov/n 
that  succeeded  it,  stands  low  in  a  valley,  and  is  called  Pales- 
trina. 

Pkopontis,  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euxine }  now  the 
Sea ,  of  Marmora. 

PuTEOLi,  a  town  of  Campania,  so  called  from  its  number 
of  wells ;  now  Pozzuolo,  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Naples. 

Pyramus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  and 
running  from  east  to  west  into  the  Sea  of  Cilicia. 

Pyrgi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea ;  now  St.  Ma- 
rindla,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  Rome. 


Q. 

Quadi,  a  people  of  Germany,  .situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s,  xiii,  note  {h). 
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Ravenna,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  A  port  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  riwr 
Bcdesis,  and  by  Augustus  made  a  station  for  the  fleet  tha. 
guarded  the  Adriatic.     It  is  still  called  Ravenna. 

Reate,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Latium,  situate  near  th« 
lake  Veliniis. 

Regium.     See  Rhegii  m. 

Remi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inliabited  the  northern  part 
qS Champagne;  now  the  city  of  Rhcinis. 

Rhacotis,  the  ancient  name  of  Alexandria  in  /l^^gypl. 
Rh.!ET!A,  a  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine  to  the  wcit,  the 
Alps  to  the  east,  by  Italy  to  the  soutli,  and  Vinddicia  to  the 
north.   Horace  says,  Vidcre  Rketibdla  sub  AlpUnts  Diusuin  «^> 
rentem,  et  Vindctici.     Now  the  country  of  the  Orisons. 

Rhegium,  an  ancient  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Apejj- 
nine,  on  the  narrow  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is 
now  called  Reggio,  in  the  farther  Calabria. 

Rhine,  the  river  that  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  di- 
vides Gaul  from  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
s.  i.  note  {J )  ;  and  s.  xxix.  note  (a). 

Rhodanls,  a  famous  river  of  Gaul,  rialng  on  Mount  Adula, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine.  After  a  considerable 
circuit  it  enters  the  Lake  oj  Cenex  a,  and  in  its  course  vi*its  llie 
city  of  Lyons,  and  from  that  place  traverses  a  Lirpe  tract  of 
country,  and  falls  into  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  called 
the  Rhone. 

Rhodl's,  a  celebrated  island  in  (he  Meiiiterrancan,  near  the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  over-against  (Jaria.     'jlie  place  of  retreat 

for  the  discontented  Romans.     Tiberius  niidc  that  use  of  it. 

llnoxoi.ANi,  a  {x-'oplc  on  the  north  of  the  /'"'/•     V './•.. 

situate  along  tlic  Tanais,  now  the  Don. 

RiGODi.  i.L'.M,  a  town  of  the  Treviri  on  the  M<j»clle, 
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Sabrina,  now  the  Severn;  a  river  that  rises  in  Monfgomerif^ 

sltire,  and  running  by  S/irewshuiy ,   Worcester,  and  Glocester, 

empties  itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  separating  Wales  from 

England. 

Sala.     It  seems  that  two  rivers  of  this  name  were  intended 

by  Tacitus.  One,  now  called  the  hsel,  which  had  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  the  canal  made  by 
Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanlcus.  The  other  Sal  A  was  a 
river  in  the  country  now  called  Thurbigia,  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  yielding  salt,  which  the  inhabitants  considered  as  the 
peculiar  favour  of  heaven.  The  sail,  however,  was  found  in 
the  salt  springs  near  the  river,  which  runs  northward  into 
the  Albis,  or  Elbe. 

Salamis,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  to 
JLleusis.  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  Salamis,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  built  by  Teucer,  when  driven  by 
his  father  from  his  native  island.  Horace  savs,  Ambi":uam  tet- 
lure  novel  SaJaminafuturum . 

Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  that  name  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  afterwards 
of  Herod.  Samaritans,  the  name  of  the  people.  Some  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  the  place  are  still  remaining. 

Sambulos,  a  mountain  in  the  territory  of  the  Parthians. 
with  the  river  Cor  ma  near  it.  The  mountain  and  the  river 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Samnis,  or  Samnites,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  extend- 
ing on  both  sides  of   the  Apennine,  famous  in  the  Koman 

wars. 

Samos,  an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Ephesus  ;  the 

birth-place  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  thence  called  the  Samian 

Sage. 

Samothracia,  an  island  of  Thrace,  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
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opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebius.  There  were  mysteries 
of  initiation  celebrated  in  this  island,  held  in  as  high  repute  as 
those  of  Eleusis  ;  with  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmoliis, 
from  which  the  Pactolus  ran  down  through  the  heart  of  the 
city.     Ihe  inhabitants  were  called  S:ii\iicni. 

Sardinia,  an  island  on  the  Sea  of  Liguria,  Iving  to  tha 
south  of  Corsica.  It  is  said  that  an  herb  grew  there,  which, 
when  eaten,  produced  a  painful  grin,  call^^d  SarduniKs  rixus. 
The  island  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Sa.vony,  with  the 
title  of  king. 

S  ARM  ATI  A,  called  also  Scytkia,  a  northern  countr'  of  vast 
extent,  and  divided  into  Enropiza  and  Asiatica  ;  the  lurnier  be- 
ginning at  the  Vistula  .its  western  boundary),  and  comprising 
Russia,  part  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania  ;  and  th.*  latter 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Sarmatia  Kuropjea  and  the  I'.inais 
(the  Don),  extending  south  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  tiie 
Caspian  Sea,  containing  Tariary,  Circassia,  &c. 

Sax  A.  Rubra,  a  place  on  the  Flamuiinian  road  in  Eiruri.i, 
nine  miles  from  Rome. 

ScRl'TEUCi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  the 
Enxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

SCYTHIA,  a  large  country,  now  properly  dim  Tartxry  >  in 
ancient  geography  divided  in  Scythia  Asiatica,  on  either  nide 
of  Mount  Imaus :  and  Scythia  Kuropaca,  about  tlie  Euxine 
Sea  and  the  Maeotic  Lake.     See  also  Sarm  ati  a. 

Segestu.m,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  .Mount  I'.rt/.r,  famous  for 
a  temple  sacred  to  the  Enjcininn  Venus. 

Seleltia,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  situate  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  now  called  Bagdad,  \S'e 
find  in  ancient  geography  several  cities  of  this  name. 

Semnonks,  a  people  of  Germany,  called  by  Taciiu*  lh« 
most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Sucvi  'i  hey  inhabited  btiwctn 
the  Albis  and  Viadrus. 

SenENSIS  ColoniA,  now  Sienna,  iu   luscany. 
VOL.  VI 11.  f^' 
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SE'NONES,  inhabitants  of  Cekic  Gaul,  situate  on  the  Sequana 
(now  the  Seine) ;  a  people  famous  for  their  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  taking  and  burning  Rome  A.  U.  C.  364. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  country 
now  called  Franchc  Comte  or  the  Upper  Burgundy,  and  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Sequana  (now  the  Seine),  which,  rising 
near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  runs  through  Paris,  and,  traversing 
Normandy,  falls  into  the  British  Channel  near  Havre  de 
Grace. 

Sekiphos,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades  ;  now  Serfo,  or  Serfanto. 

Sicambri,  an  ancient  people  of  Lower  Germany,  between 
the  Maese  and  the  Rhine,  where  Gttelderland  is.  They  were 
transplanted  by  Augustus  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Horace  says  to  that  emperor,  Te  cade  gaudentes  Sicambri 
cumpositis  Tenerantur  armis. 

SiLURES,  a  people  of  Britain,  situate  on  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  now  South  Wales,  comprising  Glamorgan, 
lladnorshire,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth.     See  Camden. 

SiMBRUiNi  CoLLES,  the  Simbruine  Hills,  so  called  from 
the  Si7nbriiina  Stagna,  or  lakes  formed  by  the  river  Anio,  which 
gave  the  name  of  Sublaqueum  to  the  neighbouring  town. 

SiNOPE,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  territory  of 
Pontus.  It  was  taken  by  LucuUus  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  afterwards  received  Roman  colonies.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  who  was  banished  from  his 
country.  The  place  is  still  called  Sinope,  a  port  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 

Sinuessa,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
•panla,  beyond  the  river  Liris  (now  called  Gang/Zawo),  The 
place  was  much  frequented  for  the  salubrity  of  its  waters. 

SiPYLUS,  a  movuitain  of  Lydia,  near  which  Livy  says  the 
Romans  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  Antiochus. 

Siraci,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian Seas. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither  Asia,  which  laid  a 
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Strong  claim  to  the  birth  of  Hnmtr.     The  name  of  Smyrna 
still  remains  in  a  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

SoPHENK,  a  country  between  die  Greater  an  J  the  Lesser 
Armenia  j  now  called  Zaph. 
SOZA,  a  city  of  the  Dandariilv. 

Spelunca,  a  small  town  near  r<jndi,  on  the  coast  of  Na- 
ples. 

St-'ECIIADES,  five  ialands,  now  called  the  Ilicrcs,  on  tlie 
coast  of  Provence. 

S TRATONICK,  a  town  of  Caria  in  the  Hither  Asia,  so  called 
after  Stfatofiice,  the  wife  of  Antiochivs. 

St'EVi,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  Ancient  Germany, 
who  occupied  a  prodigious  tract  of  cuuntry.  Sec  Manners  nf 
the  Germans,  s.  xxxviii.  and  note  («)• 

SuNlCl,  a  people  removed  from  Germany  to  Gallia  Bel-- 
gica.  According  to  Cluverius,  thty  inhabited  the  duchy  ot' 
LitnOuni. 

SwiNDENj  .1  river  that  flows  on  the  confjiK^s  of  tliv  Dnh^r. 
It  is  mentioned  by  I'acilus  only,  Urotier  supposes  it  to  be 
what  is  now  called  IltrinuL  or  1m  liiiicic  d'llcrut. 

Syene,  a  town  in  the  Higher  /Egypt,  towards  the  borders 
of  Ethiopiaj  situate  on  die  Nile.  It  lies  under  the  Trupic  ot' 
Cancer,  as  is  evident,  says  I'liny  the  elder,  from  diere  being 
no  shadow  projected  at  noon  at  the  summer  solstice.  It  was, 
for  a  long  time,  the  boundary  of  the  ilomin  empire.  A  gar- 
rison was  stationed  tln-rc  :  Juvenal  was  sent  to  communJ 
there  by  Domitian,  who,  Ijy  cont«-rring  that  unlocked  lor 
honour,  meant,  with  covered  malic,  to  ]>uniMl>  the  j  oet  for 
his  reflection  on  Paris  the  coiTU.'dian,  a  native  of  il^gypt,  and  a 
favourite  at  court. 

Syuaclse, one  of  th.*  n  blest  cities  in  Sicily.  The  RfMiian* 
took  it  during  the  second  Tunic  War,  on  which  occAiiiou  iho 
great  Archimedci  loJt  Lis  life.  It  is  now  destroyed,  and  n.> 
remains  of  the  place  afe  l^eft.     Ldam  prn.'rc  i 

Svui.v,  a  country  of  tlie  Hither  Aihi,  bet\vi';:i  uc.  Mi  unr- 
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ranean  and  the  Euphrates,  so  extensive  that  Palestine,  or  the 
Ho'y  Land,  was  deemed  a  part  of  Syria. , 

Syrtes,  the  deserts  of  Barbary;  also  two  dangerous  sandy 
gulfs  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast]of  Barbary;  one  called 
Syr t is  ISlngna,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  ;  the  other  Syrlis  Farva, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Cassos. 


T. 


Tanais,  the  Don,  a  very  large  river  in  Scythia,  dividing 
Asia  from  Europe.  It  rises  in  Muscovy,  and  flowing  through 
Cr'wi  Tartary,  runs  into  the  Pahs  Mccotis,  near  the  city  now 
called  AzofF,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

Tarentum,  now  Tarento,  in  the  province  of  Otranto. 
The  Lacedaemonians  founded  a  colony  there,  and  thence  it 
was  called  by  Horace,  Lacedcenioiiiutn  Tarentum. 

Tarich^a,  a  town  of  Galilee.  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Vespasian,  who  sent  six  thousand  of  the  prisoners  to  assist 
in  cutting  a  passage  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Tarracina,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ufens,  in  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Now  Ter^ 
racina,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

Tarraco,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  Spain,  called  by  the 
Romans  Tarraconensis ;  now  Taragon,  a  port  town  in  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of  Barcelona.  See 
Hispania. 

Tartarus,  a  river  running  between  the  Po  and  the 
Athesis  (the  Adigc)  from  west  to  east,  into  the  Adriatic  j  now 
Tartaro 

Taunus,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine ;  now  Mount  Hcyrick,  over-against  Metitz. 

Taurannitii,  a  people  who  occupied  a  district  of  ^rw2e«/a 
Major,  not  far  from  Tigranocerta. 

Tauri,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Taurica  ChersonesJis,  on  the 
Euxine.    The  country  is  now  called  Crim  Tartar^/. 
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TauriNI,  a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Their 
capital  was  called,  after  Augustus  Caesar,  who  planted  a  colony 
there,  Augusta  Taurinorum.  The  modern  name  is  Turin,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont. 

Taurus,  the  greatest  mountain  in  Asia,  extending  from 
the  Indian  to  the  iEgean  Sea;  said  to  be  fifty  miles  over,  and 
fifteen  hundred  long.  Its  extremity  to  the  north  is  called 
Imaus. 

Telebo.t;,  a  people  of  ^Etolia  or  Acarnania  in  Greece,  who 
removed  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  isle  of  Capreae. 

Temnos,  an  inland  town  of /Eolia,  in  the  Hither  Asia. 

Tencteri,  a  people  of  Germany.  See  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  s.  xxxii. 

Tenos,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

Terme.s,  a  city  in  tiie  Hither  Spain  ;  now  a  village  called 
Tiermes,  in  Castille. 

TERRAClNA,a  city  of  the  Vuhxi  in  Latium,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ufens,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea;  now  called  Tcrracma,  in 
the  territory  of  Rome. 

Teutoburgium,  a  forest  in  Germany,  rendered  famous 
by  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions.  It  began  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi,  and  extended  to  Paderborn,  Osnaburg, 
and  Munster,  between  the  Ems  and  ihc  Luppia. 

Thala,  a  town  in  Numidia,  destroyed  in  llie  war  of  Julius 
Caesar  against  Juba. 

TiiEB;*:,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  Higher  iEgypt,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  famous  for  its  hundred  gates.  An- 
other city  of  the  same  name  in  Btrotia,  'u\  Greece,  said  to  luvo 
been  built  by  Cadmus.  It  had  the  honour  of  produring  two 
illustrious  chiefs,  tpaminondas  and  Prlopidas,  and  Pindar  iho 
celebrated  poet.  Alexander  rased  it  to  the  ground  ;  but  spared 
the  house  and  family  of  Pindar, 

TnKU.MKs,olhcrwiseTnK»MA,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  afier- 
wards  called  T/iessalonia,  famous  for  two  cspi*«lc«  of  St  Paul  to 
the  lliessalonians.  I'he  city  stood  at  tJic  head  of  a  large  bay, 
called  Thcrmam  Sinus;  now  Gulfu  di  Sulonic/ii. 
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Thessaly,  a  country  of  Greece,  formerly  a  great  jart  of 
^Macedonia, 

Thracia,  an  extensive  region,  bounded  to  the  north  by 
IMount  Haemus,  to  the  south  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  by  the 
Euxine  and  Propontis  to  the  cast.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it 
•was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  afterwards  made  a  Roman 
province. 

TriUBAScuM,  a  town  of  Mauritania  in  Africa. 

Thurii,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  inhabiting  a  part  of  Lu- 
cania,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now  Crate),  and  Sybari;; 
(now  Sihan). 

TiBUR,  a  town  of  ancient  I.atium,  situate  on  the  Anio, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ronif'.  Here  Horace  had  his  villa, 
and  it  was  the  frequent  retreat  of  Augustus.     Now  TixoU. 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  Tiisnhria,  situate  on  the  river  Ticinus, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Po;  now  Pavia,  in  Milan, 

TiciNUS,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the  Po,  near  the  city 
of  Ticiiivm,  or  Pavia  j  now  Tesuio. 

TiGRANOCERTA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  built  by  Ti' 
cranes  in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  The  river  Nice- 
phorus  washes  one  side  of  the  town.  Brotier  says,  it  is  now 
called  Sert  or  Sered. 

Tigris,  a  great  river  bounding  the  country  called  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  east,  while  the  Euphrates  incloses  it  to  the  west,' 
Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  rise  and  progress, 
till  it  sinks  under  ground  near  Mount  Taurus,  and  breaks 
forth  again  •v\'ith  a  rapid  current,  falling  at  last  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.     It  divides  into  two  channels  at  Seleucia. 

Tmolus,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  commended  for  its  vines, 
its  saffron,  its  fragrant  shrubs,  and  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Pactolas.  It  appears  from  Tacitus,  that  there  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  that  stood  near  the  mountain, 

Toi-BIACUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  Zulplch,  ox 
Zulchf  3  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers. 
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TralleSj  formerly  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  Lyilia,  no; 
far  from  the  river  Oleander.     The  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Trapezcs,  now  Trapczond  or  Trebizond,  a  city  with  a  port 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  on  the  Euxine. 

Treviri,  the  people  of  the  Treves;  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Lower  Germany,  on  the  Moselle.  It  was  made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Augustus,  and  became  the  most  famous  city  of  Bcl- 
gic  Gaul.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  an  electorate  of  the  same 
name, 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  originally  Germans.  I'hey 
inhabited  Alsace,  and  the  diocese  of  Stiushuurg. 

Trimetus,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic;  one  of  those  which 
the  ancients  called  Jnsulie  Diomcdcx:  it  still  retains  the  tiamc 
of  Traniti.  It  lies  near  the  coast  of  the  Capiianate,  a  province 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Trinobantes,  a  peopleof  Britain, who  inhabited  MiJdUstv 
and  Essex. 

Tlb ANTES,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  about  /(<*/- 
phalia, 

Tlngri,  a  people  of  Belgia.  Their  city,  according  to  Caesar, 
Atuaca;  now  Tongercn,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

Tlromi,  a  people  of  Ancient  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  cast 
side  of  the  Ligcris  (now  the  Ltiic).  Hence  ll»c  modem  lunn; 
of  Tours, 

TfSCULL'M,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  Alba,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  gave  the  name  of  Tusculanum  ti» 
Cicero's  villa,  where  that  great  orator  wrote  his  Tu^culan 
Questions. 

Tyris,  an  ancient  city  of   Piicrnlcia,   sitiutc  on  an  i.!.ind 
so  near  the   Continent,   that  Alexander  tlie  Great  formed  it 
intc  a  Peninsula,  by  the   mole  or  causey  vhich  he  thn-w  i.n 
during  the  siege.     Sec  Cnriiu^.  lit'  iv.  s.  ". 
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u. 


Ubian  Altar,  an  altar  erected  by  the  Ubii,  on  their  re- 
moval to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus ;  but  whether  this  was  at  a  different  place,  or  the  town 
of  the  Ubii,  is  not  known. 

Ubii,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  but  transplanted  by 
Augustus  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  conduct 
of  Jgrippa.  Their  capital  was  then  for  a  long  time  called 
Oppidum  Ubiorum.,  and,  at  last,  changed  by  the  empress  Agrip- 
piiia  to  Colonia  /Igrippineiisis;  now  Cologne,  the  capital  of  the 
Electorate  of  that  name. 

Umbria,  a  division  of  Italy,  to  the  south-east  of  Etrurin, 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Nar . 

Unsingis,  a  river  of  Germany,  running  into  the  sea,  near 
Groningen;  now  the  Hims'mg. 

Urbinum,  now  UrOitio,  a  city  for  ever  famous  for  having 
gi\-en  birth  to  Raphael,  the  celebrated  painter. 

UsiPii,  or  UsiPETES,  a  people  of  Germany,  who,  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  Catti,  settled  near  Paderborn.  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  s.  xxxii.  and  note  (a). 

UsPEj  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Siraci;  now  destroyed. 


y. 


Vada,  a  town  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
island  of  Batavia. 

Vahalis,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine j  now  the   Waal.     See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  xxix.  and  note  (a). 

Vangiones,  originally  inhabitants  of  Germany,  but  after- 
wards settled  in  Gaul  5  now  the  diocese  of  Worins. 

Vascones,  a  people  who  inhabited  near  the  Pyrenees^  oc- 
cupying lands  both  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 
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Velabrum,  a  place  at  Rome,  between  Mount  Avenlins 
and  Mount  Palatine,  generally  under  water,  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber.  Propertius  describes  it  elegantly,  lib.  iv. 
eleg.  X. 

Qua  Vtlalrn  sua  stagnabant  ftumine,  qtidque 

Kaiita  per  urbana.'i  vclificulat  aquns. 

Velinus,  a  lake  in  the  countiy  of  the  Sabines. 

Veneti,  a  people  of  Qallia  Celtica,  who  inhabited  what  is 
now  called  Vanncs,  in  the  south  of  Brittany,  and  also  a  con- 
eiderable  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  extending  from 
the  Po  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Istcr. 

VERCELL.aE:,  now  VaccUi  in  Piedmont. 

Verona,  now  Verona,  in  the  territor)-  of  Venice,  on  the 
Adige. 

Vesontii  M,  the  capital  of  the  Scquani ;  now  Bi^anrvn,  the 
chief  city  of  Burgiindij. 

Vetera,  i.  e.  Vetera  Castra,  The  Old  Camp,  which  \\3<,  a 
fortified  station  for  tlie  legions  j  now  Sariten,  in  tl;e  duchy  <it 
Cleves,  not  far  from  the  Rhine. 

Via  Salaria,  a  road  leading  from  the  salt-works  at  Ostia 
to  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 

Vi  ADRUS,  now  the  Otkr,  running  through  Silaia,  BianJen- 
lur^,  Pomcranin,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Baltic. 

Vicetia,  now  Viccnza,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Vcniif . 

Vienn.t:,  a  city  of  Narbonesc  Gaul}  noA-  Vu-hhc  in  Dau 
phine. 

ViNDELici,  a  people  inhabiting  the  country  of  VinHcUcin, 
near  the  Danube,  with  tlie  Rlucli  to  the  noulhi  now  part  ol 
Bavaria  and  Suubiu. 

ViNDONissA,  no^Wtndiach,  in  the  Canton  of  Bern  iti  Stt  i«- 

serland. 

VisuRGis.  a  river  of  Germany,  made  famous  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Vams  and  his  legions  no.vlhc  ncirr,  tunning  north 
between  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  into  the  Ucriuaii 
Sea. 
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VoCETlUs  MONS,  a  mountain  of  the  Helvetii,  thought  ttf  be 
the  roughest  part  of  Mount  Jura,  to  which  the  Helvetii  fledy 
when  defeated  by  Caecina.     See  Hist.  i.  s.  0"7. 

VoLSCi,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Latium,  extending 
from  Anfiumi  their  capital,  to  the  Upper  Liris,  and  the  confines 
of  Campania, 

VuLsiNii,  or  VoLsiNii,  a  city  of  Etraria,  the  native  place 
of  Sejanusj  now  Bohcno,  or  Bolseima. 


z. 


Zeugma,  a  tmvn  on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  a  bridge 
over  the  river.     See  Pliny,  lib.  v.  s.  2i. 


THE  END. 
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